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INTRODUCTION.. 


In offering this volume for the consolation of the sorrow- 
ing, the compiler wishes to contribute something to supply 
a want that has been much felt, especially among those who 
do not have sufficient to supply their library with many 
books. True it is that no book, however good, can take the 
place of the Bible, but we have much that is written on other 
subjects of which the Bible treats and all that is written is 
considered, only as so many “helps.” So we trust that our 
effort will be considered as the expression of one, who is 
burdened with a desire to help and console those who are 
sorrowing because of the loss in this life of loved ones. 

It will be seen that the writer has drawn largely upon 
what others have written. These form the greatest and most 
valuable part of the work. The selections within these pages 
are the result of many years of careful work, having no 
thought, at the beginning, of putting them in book form. 
The gems of poetry and prose cover a very large field and 
many years of reading. We express our grateful acknowl- 
edgment to each and all of those many friends. After we 
have finished our compilation, we are convinced of the weak 
points and would in some sense remedy, if space and material 
help would warrant. 

However, conscious of our shortcomings, we are desirous 
of helping all who are afflicted and are sorrowing because 
some loved one has departed this life and especially are we 
desirous of helping those who during our ministry have 
mingled our sorrows with theirs and have tried to say a few 
words of consolation and encouragement. 

To all such we dedicate this little book. 

Very truly, 
TOON Tes, 
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WORDS OF CONSOLATION AND ENCOUR- 
AGEMENT FOR THE SORROWING. 


OUR FRIENDS IN HEAVEN. 


“Many shall come from the east and the west and shall sit 
down with Abraham and Isaac and Jacob in the kingdom of heav- 
en.” Matt. 8-11. : 

The subject of this sermon is and will be intensely in- 
teresting as long as death continues to desolate our hearts 
and homes. Some for various reasons have doubts as to 
our being able to recognize each other in the other world. 

We affirm our belief in the doctrine. We shall not, how- 
ever, endeavor to establish this truth by a course of general 
reasoning, but rather by what God says in his Word. 

Our beloved dead are not lost to us forever. They are 
a part of our heavenly inheritance and when we depart this 
life we will find them there. Tho unseen they are stilf 
the objects of our holiest emotions. We can depend upon 
the teachings of God’s word and this will no doubt satisfy. 

The ties of affinity and blood will have no existence in 
the other world and the relative and animal affections have: 
not the stamp of immortality impressed upon them. 

It is Christian fellowship that shall live. That fellow- 
ship that exists among those who are invited by God’s: 
spirit to Jesus Christ is what shall continue in the other 
world. Belief in this doctrine is universal. The Jews, 
Gentiles, Christians and Heathen alike entertain a strong 
hope for a future meeting. The Greeks and Romans from 
their earliest history believed it. The most polished, as 
as well as the most savage, are in accord when it comes to 
the longings of the heart. 

The best men of earth believe this doctrine. It is when 
earth’s strongest ties are broken that this doctrine asserts, 
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itself and is felt. God is too good to betray us in this 
hope. 

Suppose we deny this doctrine. That means: 1. As far 
as we are concerned, the destruction of our friends. It 
means: 2. That Heaven would be a land of strangers. If 
it is true, we shall not know each other in Heaven, and we 
may as well be annihilated. Our natures revolt at such 
teaching. We cannot accept it. 


The fact that memory will continue means recognition of 
our friends in heaven. Let us read Luke, 16-25. “But 
Abraham said, Son, remember that thou in thy life time 
receivest thy good things and likewise Lazarus evil things, 
but now he is comforted and thou art tormented.” Abra- 
ham said to Dives, “Son, remember.” Dives was reminded 
of his former life. The perpetuation of memory is also 
implied in Revelation, 9-10. John says, “And when he had 
opened the fifth seal, I saw under the altar the souls of 
them that were slain for the word of God, and for the 
testimony which they held; and they cried with a loud 
voice saying, ‘How long, O Lord, Holy and True, dost 
thou judge and avenge our blood on them that dwelt on 
the earthe = 

The same is implied in Romans, 4-12. “So then everyone 
of us shall give an account of himself to God.” We shall 
remember not only our own actions, but those of others. 

Heb. 13-7. “Obey them that ruled over you and submit 
yourselves for they watch for your souls as they that must 
give account that they may do it with joy and not with 
grief.” 

Friendships in heaven are perpetuated, but we shall not 
love all alike. Christ was perfect and surely he loved all. 
But of the chosen twelve, Peter, James and John were his 
special favorites. We should judge so from the following 
events these alone were with him as recorded in Matt. 
18-1 at the transfiguration; also Matt. 26-37, the agony in 
the garden. Then Mark, 5-37, at the resurrection of Jair- 
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us’ daughter. Of these three, John was the best beloved. 
He also had favorites in Bethany; these were Lazarus 
and his sisters, as Jesus is the same today, yesterday and for- 
ever. If he had friendships that were peculiar when on 
earth, why not now, and why should not we when we gain 
heaven? In the death of Lazarus, one had gone to the 
world of spirits; Jesus remained in this world, yet his 
friendship for Lazarus remained. Death could not crush 
it or he never would have returned from Perea when sent 
for. Those sinless peculiarities of mental and moral char- 
acter which distinguish the members of the church on 
earth and give rise to Christian friendship will not be abol- 
ished by death. Read what Dr. Whately says: “It is sup- 
posed that peculiar friendships will (in heaven), be swal- 
lowed up in universal charity and that any partial regard 
toward one good man more than another is too narrow a 
feeling and unworthy of a saint made perfect. Do we then 
find any approach toward this supposed perfection in the 
best Christians on earth? Do we find that in proportion as 
they improve in charity toward all mankind, they become 
less and less capable of friendship, less affectionate to their 
relations and connections and to the intimate companions 
whom they have selected from among their ‘Christian 
brethren? Far from it. It is generally observed, on the 
contrary, that the best Christians and the fullest both of 
brotherly love toward all who are of the household of faith 
and of universal tenderness and benevolence toward all 
their fellow creatures are also the warmest and steadiest 
in their friendships. Why should it be otherwise here- 
after?” Such are the words of a great and good man. 
Let us next look for evidence from the old testament, 
Gen. 25-8. “Then Abraham gave up the ghost and died 
in a good old age, an old man and full of years and was 
gathered to his people.” It is said of Abraham that he 
was “gathered to his people;” this has no reference to his 
burial. His ancestors were buried in Ur of the Chaldes. 
Terah, his father, was buried in Haran. Also Isaac, Gen.. 
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35-29. “And Isaac gave up the ghost and died and was 
‘gathered to his people’ and his sons Esau and Jacob buried 
him.’”’ Here his death is being spoken of as being before 
“his being gathered to his people” and his burial is being 
spoken of as taking place afterwards. The same expres- 
sion is used in Genesis 49-33, in regard to Jacob—“And 
when Jacob had made an end of commanding his sons, he 
gathered up his feet in the bed and yielded up the ghost 
and was gathered unto his people.” Here Jacob is being 
spoken of as being gathered to his people immediately 
after dying, but burial did not take place for forty days. 
In Deut. 32-49-50, God says to Moses, “Get thee up into 
this mountain Abarim unto Mount Nebo which is in the 
land of Moab that is over against Jerico and behold the 
land of Canaan which give unto the children of Israel for a 
possession and die in the Mount where thou goest up and 
be gathered unto thy people as Aaron thy brother died in 
Mount Hor and was gathered unto his people.” Now 
none of Aaron’s people died in Mount Hor or were buried 
there. The meaning is that his spirit was admitted to the 
company of his ancestors who had preceded him to the 
other world. In Gen. 37: 35, we have the story of Jacob 
and Joseph. In the remark of Jacob, when Joseph’s coat 
dipped in blood was brought to him, “I will go down into 
the grave unto my son mourning.” The word translated 
grave here means in the place of the departed or the habita- 
tion of disembodied spirits. Jacob thought his son Joseph 
had been destroyed by wild beasts and to be buried with 
him in the same burial place was not his thought and he 
hoped to see him when he passed from this world to the 
world eternal. 

The testimony of David in 2. Sam. 12, is of value where 
his sick son died. As soon as David knew of the death of 
his son, his whole demeanor was changed, the body of the 
child is still with him. He had in mind his spirit when he 
said, “He shall not return to me but he, (David), could 
go to him who was in the eternal world.” This, no doubt, 
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was David’s thought and he felt sure he would see him in: 
the other world. 

We may gather some interesting evidence from the: 
Prophetical books : Isaiah 14: 9, 10, says “Hell from beneath is 
moved for thee to meet thee at thy coming; it stirreth up 
the dead for thee even all the chief ones of the earth, it 
hath raised up from their thrones, all the kings of the 
nations. All they shall speak and say unto thee, art thou 
also become weak as we? Art thou become like unto us?” 
This was spoken of Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon and 
is represented as going at death into the regions of dark- 
ness and that he was recognized by those who had been 
kings and potentates, who had been the victims of his: 
former tyranny and ambition. His presence, created quite: 
a sensation in the world of lost spirits and were impress- 
ing upon him that his present condition of helplessness. 
and degradation was no better than theirs. The great 
thought here is that of recognition. Also in Ezek. 32,. 
verses 21, 27 and 31. We have here the same thought. 
Reference here is to a consciousness after death. Pharaoh, 
kind of Egypt, saw all of those nations mentioned in the- 
verses preceding the 27th and he took comfort when he 
learned that those who were sharers in his crimes were also- 
sharers in his punishment. 

The same terrible truth of recognition and companion- 
ship in hell is taught in Ezek. 31: 16,17. This has reference: 
to the king of Assyria. We are taught here that those who- 
formerly suffered by his tyranny were now comforted by 
seeing him reduced to the same horrible condition of them- 
selves. The thought is that of recognition of each other in- 
the regions of the lost. 


Evidences from Our Lord’s Teachings. 


Evidence from what Jesus said in Luke 16: 9: “Make to- 
yourselves friends of the mammon of unrighteousness, that 
when ye fail they may receive you into everlasting habita-- 
tions.” 
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Here we have taught us the right use of money. Instead 
of hoarding it, we are taught to spend it. Spend it in 
such a way that when we die (fail) the friends who are in 
heaven (because of the right use of our money) will be 
there to receive us into everlasting habitation. The thought 
here is first recognition in heaven. 2nd. The best invest- 
ment of wealth. We shall have many friends in heaven be- 
cause of the right use of our money. The money we spend 
may win others from a life of sin and shame. Then again 
in Matt. 10: 42, we are taught that the one who performs 
the humble service of giving a cup of cold water to the 
needy in the name of Christ shall not go unknown or un- 
noticed in the other world. The same truth is taught in 
Matt. 12:41, 42 where the men of Nineveh will be distin- 
guished from all others and then be recognized as the men 
who listen to the preaching of Jonah. 

They were to witness against the men who had refused 
to repent at the preaching of Jesus. Knowledge and rec- 
ognition would be necessary to this. The same iruth is 
taught in the story of the Queen of Sheba. 

Evidence from the transfiguration, Luke 9: 28-35. We 
have here first Elias representing the condition of a believer 
glorified in both soul and body. 2nd. Moses representing 
the condition of a glorified spirit of one whose body is still 
in the grave. 3d. These are represented as knowing each 
other and conversing each other. 4th. We also learn that 
the three disciples, Peter, James and John, were able to 
recognize them. 5th. We learn that the spirits of the just 
made perfect are not in an unconscious condition, but rath- 
er in their disembodied state are perfectly active, able to 
converse and capable to appear in visible form. We must 
note that this was true of Moses, as well as Elijah. These 
saints in glory are also acquainted with the circumstances 
of the church on earth and take a particular interest in its 
affairs. We are also told that they talked about decease 
which would shortly take place, proving to us that depart- 
ed spirits are interested in the things of this world. If this 
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is all true, why may we not recognize each other in the 
other world and also be interested in the prosperity of 
Christ’s church in this world? : 

Evidence from the incident of Dives and Lazarus in Luke 
16: 19-26, is of value. This is no doubt actual history, not 
a parable. We learn from this, first, that memory actual- 
ly lives or continues. 2nd. That intimate fellowship pre- 
vails betwixt saints in glory, 38rd. Recognition between 
the saved and the lost, but no fellowship between them, for 
a great gulf was fixed which would so remain forever. 
Then evidence from the miracles of Christ. Take the one 
of the death of the widow’s son of the city of Nain, Luke 
7: 11-16. It must be sad, indeed, for a widow to lose her 
son in death. In this Jesus showed a feeling heart, so he 
delivered him to his mother. This is a symbol of what 
Jesus will do in the spirit world. It foreshadows not only 
a coming resurrection, but a restoring to each other after 
death. Not only did Jesus show his pity for mothers but 
for fathers. See Matt. 17: 14-22, Mark 9: 14-29, Luke 9: 
37-42. It was when the father came in behalf of an afflicted 
son. Study the case in its full meaning and you will gath- 
er the lesson that Jesus intends to bestow upon his 
people. All the blessings of a renewed companionship. 
The same truth was taught in the case of Jairus in the 
resurrection of his daughter. We also find the same les- 
son taught in the resurrection of Lazarus. 

We cannot go further in detail, but we have given suffi- 
cient in outline to show that God’s Word is full of the teach- 
ings of a future recognition. Not only is the Old Testament 
replete with its teachings but we also find in the New Testa- 
ment, the same truths taught, but more especially in the 
teachings of Jesus Christ as we have already seen. Ist. 
In his discourses. 2nd. In the narrative of his transfigura- 
tion. 3d. In his parables. 4th. By his miracles. 5th. In 
the Savior’s account of the last judgment and, 6th, in his 
description of heaven. 

We believe that the scriptures teach that Heaven is the 
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family dwelling place of all the sons and daughters of the 
Lord Almighty, where gathered together as children of the 
same father they will live together in the many mansions 
of the same house, eat and drink together as companion- 
guests at the same table and together and forever behold 
the glory of the same Lord. 
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THE DEATH OF A FATHER. 


I shall never forget while pastor of Shirland, Illinois, M. 
E. Church, I received a letter from my sister saying father 
is sick and he wishes that you might come home and not 
delay until he becomes unconscious as he would then not be 
able to enjoy a last visit with you. I was on my way before 
sunset that evening, reaching Chicago after dark, hurried 
across the city as fast as the hackman could take me in 
time for a train, as I thought, for home. I found that no 
train would stop at Peotone until 10 o’clock next day, but I 
could gain five hours by going to the third station beyond 
and come back early next morning. This I did and stepped 
into the home of father and mother just at daybreak. I 
fond father suffering exceedingly and my presence proved 
to be a blessing, relieving mother of some of the extra care 
and nursing. These were days of blessing to me for I have 
never been able to get away from the Christ-like spirit that 
father manifested during the days that reason held the 
throne. One Saturday he asked me if I expected to preach 
next day, I answered no, the pastor was taking his vacation 
and there would be no services until his return. Why do 
you ask? I queried. I thought if you did, I wanted to 
send a message. Give me the message and I will deliver 
it sometime. The message was this: “Tell the young 
men that this life is nothing without the religion of Jesus 
Christ.” All those who knew my father, knew the words 
came from one who had lived it for he was a pious man. 
These last days I spent with him have had a great influence 
upon me and I have been a better man ever since. I be- 
lieve that this is true of every boy and when father has gone 
to the other world they do not feel the same. There is a 
sense of loneliness and greater responsibility after the death 
of a father that did not exist before and many a time when 
the boy would like to consult father on matters of great 
importance he is not allowed the privilege. 
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A great many words of praise and commendation have 
been written about mothers, many, many eloquent sermons 
have been preached about them. Poems and poems have 
been written emulating the virtues of the mothers, the 
world over. Books and books have been published immorta- 
lizing the mothers of the whole world and we find no fault. 
It is as it should be, but it does seem to me more should 
have been said about the fathers. Shakespeare says: 


“To you, your father should be a God 

One that composed your beauties yea and one 
To whom you are but a form in wax 

By him imprinted and within his power 

To leave the figure or disfigure it.” 


Father’s wish should be our wish, his law should be our 
delight, no one can mold our characters for the sterner 
things of life as well as a good father, the father’s attitude 
toward the storms and hardships of life is a delight to the 
boy and when the lad becomes a man and his shoulders 
measure up with those of his sire, it is with pride that he 
carries as heavy if not heavier tasks and when he is called 
upon to battle life’s battles alone, how much he can en- 
dure and how much he can plan, because he heeded the 
lessons well of father. 

We sometimes think that fathers are cold at heart and 
since he does not express his love in the same manner or 
with the same demonstration as that of a mother we dis- 
count his affection and love, but the love of a good father 
is deep and sincere, it is calm and more calculating and 
more fully directed in the great periods and ends of life 
than that of a mother. It can help to guard and steer in the 
hard things of life and when away from home and we need 
constant advice, it is then that we value most his worth. 
No, no father’s love is not cool and calculating as some 
say. “Fathers alone, a father’s heart can know, what secret 
tides of sweet enjoyment flow when brothers love, but 
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if then hate succeeds, they wage the war but ’tis the father 
bleeds.” 


Let me give you the example of a faithful father. There 
is a man living in New York City as Elder in one of the 
Presbyterian churches. His little boy had been sick for 
sometime but he had not considered him dangerous, he came 
home one day and his wife was in great trouble, when he 
came into the house he found her weeping. What is trou- 
bling you, he said. Why, she said, there has been a great 
change in our boy since you left home this morning. I 
am afraid he is dying. I wish you would go and see him 
and if so, tell him so. The father went and took his seat 
at the head of the bed, he placed his hand upon the fore- 
head of the little boy and he could see that death was steal- 
ing over him. My son, do you know that you are dying? 
The little fellow looked surprised, am I father, is this death? 
Is this death that I feel? Yes, my son, you are dying. 
Shall I die today? Yes you cannot live until night, and 
the little boy smiled and said, I will be with Jesus tonight, 
Won’t I? Yes, my son, you will be with Jesus your Savior 
tonight, and the father turned away to conceal a tear, and 
when the little fellow saw the tears rolling down his fa- 
ther’s cheeks, he said; Don’t weep for me, father, when I get 
to heaven, I will go straight and tell him that ever since I 
can remember you have tried to lead me to him. 


Dear friends when we are gone and our boys stand around 
our casket can they say as this little boy said, Yes, father 
tried to lead us right. That will be worth more than the 
acres he can leave them. As you read these lines and you 
feel that you have not quite met the requirements, before 
reading farther, resolve in your heart, now that your boy 
shall look upon you as one who led him right in the things 
of God. We cannot do this in our own strength, but must 
have strength from above. 


Perhaps in some cases in a death of a father, there may 
be more to affect the heart in such a loss, for some of us 
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owe more through the inherited, as someone has said, mental 


characteristics, the example and the direct teachings of a 
father than to a mother. 


This, no doubt, is true more oft- 
en than we think. 


It is well for us to emulate the virtues of a father. 
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OUR MOTHER. 


And yet she does not stir— 
Such silence weighs on her 
We hear the drip 
Of teardrops as we press 
Our kisses answerless 
On brow and lip. 


Not even the yearning touch 
Of lips she loved so much 
She made their breath 
One with her own, will she 
Give answer to and be 
Wooed back from Death. 


And though he kneel and plead 
Who was her greatest need, 
And on her cheek 
Lay the soft baby face 
In its old resting place, 
She will not speak. 
—James Whitcomb Riley. 


There is an old legend of a long time ago which has been 
brought afresh to people’s minds by one of the beautiful 
terra-cotta pictures of George Tinworth. The legend is 
of Cydippe and her two sons, Cleobis and Biton. It tells us 
at once how that in those old heathen days there were boys 
who loved their mothers with deep affection, and were not 
ashamed of showing that love to people around them. 

The story is this: One day the mother, Cydippe, wanted 
to go to the temple, to the sacred shrine of the goddess to 
worship. But she could not walk there, and so the chariot 
was prepared in order that she might ride. The hour drew 
near when she must be at the temple, but alas! the oxen had 
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strayed away, and could nowhere be found. All search 
seemed useless, and time was passing. So the boys came 
to a brave resolve: their mother should not be disappoint- 
ed, and if there was no other way to be done, they would 
yoke themselves to the chariot and draw their mother to the 
temple. This they did. Among the crowds in the streets 
they passed, heedless of remarks or jeers, and right up 
through the surging multitudes at the temple doors. It was 
a splendid act. 


No mother was ever so proud of her brave and noble 
boys as Cydippe was at that moment. She then asked the 
goddess to mark their conduct for all time by bestowing 
upon them her highest and choicest gift. This the goddess 
promised, and though strange and sad it seems to us, she 
made them fall into the deep sleep of death while they were 
by the side of their mother in the temple. For the goddess 
said, what could be better than that the boys should close 
their earthly life while showing their devotion to their 
mother and their reverence for her gods? So the devoted 
lads died, and left behind them, for all other boys to see, 
a last act of tender love to their mother. 


Love like that must have been known in those days, or 
the story could not have arisen. And sometimes I am 
afraid that Christian boys are forgetting the honor which 
is due to their parents. How very many are ashamed of 
going with them to church, and sitting by their side! It 
is not manly with the manliness of these days! How very 
few will put themselves to any trouble rather than that 
their mother should be disappointed of her worship? 


There is nothing more beautiful in the life of our Lord 
than the way that He, Son of the most high God, went 
down to the humble home at Nazareth, and was subject to 
His mother and Joseph. It is the one glimpse given to us 
of Christ in His home-life—that, and nothing more. And 
there is nothing more touching in His last moments than 
the way He looked at His mother, out of the midst of His 
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awful agony, and gave her into the charge of the beloved 
disciple. And we are Christians. 

It is one of the deepest disgraces that.can ever come to 
a boy that he is thoughtless of his mother’s comfort, or 
ashamed to let it be known that he “thinks the world of 
Hers 

There comes a time in every man’s life when mother will 
be more to him than all else. 

The name of mother is our childhood’s “Talisman,” our 
refuge and safeguard in all our mimic misery. The first, the 
fondest, and most lasting tie in which affection can find the 
heart of man, is that of mother. It is not with a feeling of 
ryeserday or today, it is from the beginning the same and un- 
changeable and if there be anything of mortality which 
survives the grave, surely its best and noble passion will 
never perish. Oh! it is a pure and holy emanation from 
heaven’s mercy implanted in the breast of woman for the 
dearest and wisest purposes to be at once her truest and 
most sacred pleasure and the safety and the blessing of 
her offspring. It is mother that watches over our helpless 
infancy with the ceaseless benignity of a guarding angel, 
anticipates every childish feat, humors childish fancy, 
smoothes every transient sorrow, sings our sweet lullaby 
to rest, cradles us on its warm and throbbing breast and 
when pain and sickness prays upon the fragile form, what 
medicine is like a mother’s kiss, what healing pillow like 
a mother’s bosom. 

And when youth launches upon the white ocean of a 
wild and a stormy world whose eye gazes upon our ad- 
venturous voyage with half of the eagerness of maternal 
fondness amid the sad yet not unpleasing contest of hopes 
and fears and deep anxieties. None but mother’s. When 
the rugged path of life has been bravely, patiently and 
nobly trodden, when prosperity, virtue and fame has 
crowned us, is there a heart more glad than mother’s? Ab- 
sence, degration, blasted hopes may be the lot of an err- 
ing child yet mother will not forsake nor forget. The pages 
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of history abound with records of maternal love in every 
age and clime and every rank of life. No power can break 
the spell which a good mother throws around her child. 
John Randolph said: “I should have been a French 
aetheist, if it had not been for one recollection and that 
was that my departed mother used to take my little hand 
in hers and cause me on my knees to-say: ‘Our Father which 
art in heaven.’” Many and many a boy has been brought . 
back from ruin by the hallowed influences which a fond 
and godly mother has thrown around them in their early 
childhood. Well do I remember the first time I left home 
for school and my parents accompanied me to take the 
train. It was mother that gave me the last farewell, its 
memory is as fresh as yesterday. Many a time has 
the most earnest entreaties gone up to God that he 
would bless and save her boy. Richter said: “Unhappy 
is the man whose mother does not make all mothers interest- 
ing.” If the mother be true and interesting and gentle she 
will ever live in the memory of the child as a model of all 
that is to be desired in the female character and mothers 
should never forget that they wield a power, (which by the 
blessing of God) can lead the child to the home in heaven. 
Lord Macauly writes, “Children look on those eyes, listen 
to that dear voice, notice the feeling of even a single touch 
that is bestowed upon you by that gentle hand. Make most 
of it while you have that, most precious of all gifts, a loving 
mother. Read the unfathomable love of those eyes, the 
anxiety in that tone and look, however slight your pain. 
In after life you may have friends, fond, dear friends but 
never will you have again the inexpressible love and 
gentleness that lavished upon you which none but a mother 
bestows. Never can I forget the sweet glances cast upon 
me when I appeared at sleep, never her kiss at midnight. 
Years have passed away since we laid her beside my father 
in the old churchyard and still her voice whispers from the 
grave and her eye watches over me as I visit spots long 
since hallowed by the memory of my mother.” 
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The time comes when most of us must stand by mother’s 
grave, and while standing we will be able to say with Sarah 
Bolton, 

She sleeps, she sleeps, 

And never more 
Will her footsteps fall by the old home door 
Nor her voice be heard with its loving tone 
By the lone ones left round her own hearthstone. 
She has gone, she has gone, to the home afar, 

To the beautiful land, 

Where the angels are. 


May God help us to be kind to our mothers while we 
have them. The time is not long to youth and from youth 
to manhood and womanhood and really the time is short 
that most people can have and enjoy their care and advice. 
Young people get homes of their own and often move away 
to distant parts and cannot enjoy mother’s presence only 
as they may visit each other, which is often months apart. 
Let us close this chapter with these words on our lips, “I 
avill be good to mother and meet her in heaven.” 


Folded Hands. 


Dear, patient hands, that toiled so hard for me, 
At rest before me now I see them lying 
They toiled so hard, and yet we could not see 
That she was dying. 


Poor, rough, red hands, that drudged the livelong day, 
Still busy when the midnight oil was burning, 
Oft toiling on until she saw the gray 
Of day returning! 


If I could sit and hold those tired hands, 
And feel the warm life-blood within them beating, 
os gaze with her among the twilight lands, 
Some whispered words repeating! 
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Dear, patient heart, that deemed the heavy care 
Of drudging household toil its highest duty, 
That laid aside its precious yearning there, 
Along with duty. 


Dear heart and hands, so pulseless, still and cold! 
(How peacefully and dreamlessly she’s sleeping!) 
The spotless shroud about them silent fold, 
And leave me weeping. 


_—Albert Bigelow Paine. 


The Godly Mother. 


There is no finer piece of writing in Ian Maclaren’s “Be- 
side the Bonnie Brier Bush,’ which has seen scores of 
editions, than that chapter which is called “His Mother’s 
Sermon.” The young minister had just been commissioned 
to preach. He was to preach his first sermon in the old 
kirk, where he had been baptized. He had been set apart 
by his mother during his infancy to the work of the min- 
istry. In preparing his sermon he used all the gems of 
thought he had gathered during his seminary course. It 
was brilliant. It was an amazement to himself. He had 
to pray to be kept humble. He had to pray that he might 
not to be called at once to the foremost pulpit in the land. 
It was a review of modern thought. In it were trenchant criti- 
cisms on old-fashioned thought. It had historical parallels 
in it. It was learned. It was way above the audience of 
plain people to which he was about to preach. It was a 
masterpiece. On the very night before the Sabbath a 
change came over the spirit of his dreams; and he took the 
sermon and threw it into the red fire, and watched it shrivel 
up and disappear. Then he fell upon his knees and asked 
God for a plain message for a plain people. God heard his 
prayer and gave him a message. It was just such a message 
as the good people needed. It was a message about the 
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Nazarene. It was the voice of Jesus Himself saying, 
“Come unto Me, and I will give thee rest.” It held the 
people in a holy spell. It caught them up into the third 
heaven. The women were weeping; the men were sub- 
dued and softened. They were all praying. What was it 
that changed the young man’s mind? What was it told 
him to throw the learned sermon into the fire? It was the 
prompting influence of the young man’s mother. Before 
she went to heaven, and on her last night on earth, she 
called her son to her bedside and gave this charge, “If 
God calls ye to the ministry, ye’ll no’ refuse; and the first 
day ye preach in yir ain kirk speak a gude word for Jesus 
Christ, an’ I’ll hear ye that day, though ye’ll no’ see me, and 
I'll be satisfied.” When the night before the Sabbath came 
her face came before him, and her words sounded anew in 
his ears. It was this that substituted the Christ sermon 
for the sermon of self-glorification. The sermon he 
preached was his mother’s sermon; and this was the reason 
it told—Dr. David Gregg. 
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THE DEATH OF A YOUNG MAN. 
Sermon Preached on the Death of a Young’ Man. 


Some things are so surrounded with a mystery that it is 
hard to secure all that we would like to know. Especially 
is this so with the dispensations of God and when those 
dispensations cross our pathway we are very apt to question 
as did Peter, “Lord, why is this?’ I remember when dis- 
couragement and bereavement touched my life and took 
nearly all that was dear to me and my heart ached very 
much as yours ache today, that I fell upon my knees and 
asked, “Lord, what dost thou do?” My being in its an- 
guish almost rebelled and I began to question God concern- 
ing his providences. But there are reasons for what seem 
strange to us in the providences to God. Sometimes it is 
necessary in order to the assertion of God’s absolute su- 
premacy and this must be well guarded for the reason that 
man may rebel. When God endowed man with a free 
will, he made him the supreme work of the universe. Man 
is next to God; and because of this endowment it is possible 
for man to thwart man’s will concerning us as God wants 
all men to be saved. So all of his dealings with us is but 
to bring us to a better consideration on our part of his will. 
The taking of a son is sometimes necessary to arrest us 
in our carelessness and forgetfulness. It is well at suck 
times to be considerate and to learn the lesson intended. 
It is often and most always difficult to understand these 
providences because of their complexity. If they had ref- 
erence to ourselves only, they would be hard ‘to under- 
stand but you and I cannot tell what uses God has put us 
in this life, much less in the world to come. The threads of 
this life interweave, the interdependence of our lives makes 
the complication greater. Our personal history touches 
one another and because of this, it is not easy to understand 
all that God does, Then again the violence done to our 
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emotions, renders us incompetent to understand these provi- 
dences. How often the bolt comes from a clear sky, then 
again sorrow after sorrow is visited upon us and we are 
overwhelmed and we exclaim, “All thy waves and billows 
have gone over me.” We cannot always stand by the open 
grave and interpret aright the bereavement. I have been 
twenty years trying to interpret some of God’s dealings 
with me and still I do not see clearly all that may have 
been intended and shall not until all mystery is removed in 
the other world. 


Our spiritual condition is often inadequate to receive the 
explanation. Jesus said, “I have yet many things to say 
to you, but ye cannot bear them now.”’ God adjusts his 
providences to our spiritual condition. The more spiritual 
we become, the better able we are to understand his deal- 
ings. The reason we cannot understand aright is that we 
are finite and God is infinite, but the mystery of God’s 
providences will be temporary, for we are told “we shall 
know hereafter.”’ While Christ’s answer to Peter was a 
partial explanation, yet no doubt he understood far better 
on the day of Pentecost, so may we, if we live close to God. 


I have no doubt that the mysterious things that came to 
our friend during his sickness are all made clear to him 
now. The things that made him wonder at the providences 
of God concerning himself have been explained and he 
sees that it was only the wise plannings of a Higher Pow- 
er. If we could only get upon the sunlit hills of Zion and 
see things as the angels see them, how much different our 
lives would be, but we cannot. We must live by faith in 
an All-wise-providence and an implicit trust in a blessed 
Savior. God is good and will do that which is best. 


To us it would seem that our young brother’s sun had 
gone down while it was yet day. The half way point to 
the meridian of life had not been reached. It shows the 
mutability of human nature. How true the words, “All 
flesh is grass, all goodliness thereof is as the flower of the 
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field.” Our breath is in his hands, our health and strength 
come and go at his bidding. 

He began to feel that he in some way must do something 
in advising and helping others, especially those who were 
nearest to him by family ties and this was remarkable for 
one of his years. If he had been permitted to live the 
three score years and ten, his life would have proved a 
great blessing to the world, but it may be that his death 
will prove to be a greater blessing to the world. When 
I read the pages of history, I find it to be young men who 
have done the most for humanity, the reins for the future 
have been caught and held by young men. Victor Hugo 
came to the front at sixteen years of age, Chas. Spurgeon 
at eighteen, Bryant wrote “Thanatopsis” at nineteen. It 
would be an easy thing to spend this hour in telling of the 
achievements of young men, in fact, I believe that the most 
that has been done for this world has been performed by 
young men, they have not needed lengthened years to do 
all that God intended for them, so with the one whose re- 
mains are before us today, he finished his work early. The 
great lesson that we get from his life is that a boy can have 
high ideals and whether Life be long or short, it will be a 
greater success because of greater ideals. 

We would say to those that mourn, your loss cannot be 
measured with the things of this life, the best things of 
this life cannot mend broken ties. Time and a firm trust 
in God are the only remedies that will remove the gloom 
and loneliness which you will experience as the days come 
and go. We would close with the words of Samuel John- 
son, “He is gone and we are going.” We could not have 
enjoyed him long and shall not long be separated from 
him. He has probably escaped many such pangs as you 
are now feeling. Nothing remains but that with humble 
confidence we resign ourselves to Almighty goodness and 
fall down without irreverant murmurs before the sovereign 
distributer of good and evil. Though sorrow endureth for 
a night yet joy may come in the morning. You have been 
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a Christian perhaps too long that you need any arguments 
for submission io the supreme will. Human sympathy is 
not the only consideration that you need, you must look to 
a higher power for real comfort. Remember first that 
your child is happy, then, that he is safe, not only from 
the ills of this world but from the more formidable dangers 
which extend their mischief to eternity. You have brought 
into the world a rational being, have seen him happy dur- 
ing the few years that have been granted to him and can 
have no doubt but that he is happy now. When you have 
obtained by prayer such tranquillity as nature will admit, 
force your attention as you can upon your accustomed 
duties, and accustomed entertainments. You can do no 
more for your boy, but you must not think less on those 
whom your attention may make fitter for the place to 
which he has gone. Many have drunk deeply of the same 
cup. I stood at the grave of eight persons, all members of 
the same family who during a storm on the lake lost their 
lives while on an excursion. Who is able to sympathize 
with the husband and father as he stands beside those eight 
open graves? But we must not forget that there is no sor- 
row that the Father above cannot heal. He who stood be- 
side the grave of Lazarus will surely be our comfort. We 
do not know how the loss of a son will work for our good, 
but it is enough that God knows. He has told us in his word 
and it is there where we find so many comforts, “That all 
things shall work together for good to them that love God.” 
Like one of old, you, no doubt, had given your son to God, 
you cannot doubt that he accepted the surrender. If your 
son has been hid in the chambers of the grave from the evil 
of sin and from the evil of suffering, let not your eye be 
evil when God is good. What you chiefly wished for him 
and prayed on this behalf was spiritual and heavenly bless- 
ings. If the great thing you wished for is accomplished at 
the season and in the manner infinite wisdom saw best, 
refuse not to be comforted. You know what work and joy 
have been waiting for him in that other world. 
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THE DEATH OF A DAUGHTER. 
The maid is not dead but sleepeth, Matt.: 9-24. . 


One of the Jewish elders of Capernaum rushed into the 
presence of Jesus, cast himself at his feet and begged him 
to come and heal his daughter who lay at the point of death. 
Jesus rose at once to go with Jairus, a crowd following. On 
the way he stopped to heal a sick woman who pressed to 
him through the crowd. As he continued on his way a 
messenger came to say that it was needless to trouble Jesus 
further, since the little girl was dead. Jesus, however, kept 
on and by the miracle that he had just wrought and by 
his kindly words strengthened the father’s faith. Arriving 
at the home, Jesus turned out the hired mourners and dem- 
onstrative friends and accompanied by the parents and 
three of his disciples, Peter, James and John, went into 
the room where the child’s body was lain, took her tender- 
ly by the hand and with gentle words recalled her to 
health and life. The thankful parents were bidden to say 
as little as possible about the miracle. Jesus represented 
this death only as a sleep. In this grand utterance is a 
revelation whether we think of loved ones gone from our 
own side or of our own departure into that silent land be- 
yond and if we are Christ’s own, death has been softened 
into a sleep and there will be an awakening. 

I have often wondered why Jesus allowed only Peter, 
James and John and the father and mother to see him raise 
the maid from the dead. It may be first, that it is too 
solemn for those who were simply hired as mourners. We 
sometimes have troubles, we do not reveal except to our 
nearest friends. Then secondly the three disciples had a 
peculiar fitness. Peter loved the master and Jesus loved 
John and it was James who first declared that death could 
not separate us from his love. We learn also the lesson 
when in the presence of our dead we prefer only our near- 
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est friends who more than anyone else appreciate our grief. 

Let us seek for some lessons taught by this story, just 
so sure as this girl was raised from the dead so will our 
beloved dead awake at the last day. We may also learn for 
our comfort and cheer that our Lord was conscious that 
he held in his hand the key of infinite power. Death need 
not destroy our hopes or shake our belief. Death is not 
an end of Life, but an event. Christ’s words were spoken 
to comfort us when our hearts are sore and our dear 
ones go. He wanted us to understand that as one awakes 
from sleep so at the resurrection will our bodies come forth. 
Our spirits in the interim are with God. 

What gladness a child brings into a home, it is like a 
sunbeam. A thousand cares have been created but we do 
not mind those. You have asked, why, after all the care, 
all the planning every parent has and makes “why is this?” 
We cannot answer, but it is better to have had and lost 
than not to have at all. You are not the same that you 
were, then you have had years of joy and sunshine in your 
home. Your nature has been transformed, your charity 
has been broadened, your sympathy is wider, everyone who 
have had children and lost by death, knows this to be true. 
Your daughter is in heaven, for Christ said “suffer little 
children to come unto me and forbid them not for of such 
is the kingdom of heaven.” This to all thus bereaved, 
should be a great consolation. 

Those who die young, escape so much trouble and this 
should give you an added interest in heaven such as you 
never have enjoyed. Heaven is nearer and more real. 

Just realize, if possible that she is one, with whom noth- 
ing can ever go wrong. How comforting the thought. She 
will never do what you yourselves have often done. She 
will never, never sin. Her eye will never be wet with 
penitential sorrow nor will she ever have to mourn over 
mischief which she cannot mend nor folly that she cannot 
cure. She will never have to wrestle with doubt or fear. 
She will never need to repent as did David, king of Israel, 
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who exclaimed “against thee, thee only have I sinned” or 
with Paul “Oh! wretched being that I am who will deliver 
me.” She will never have the cares of a Martha to trouble 
her, she will never say as did Hannah of old “I am a woman 
of a sorrowful spirit.’ While we shall be storm tossed, 
afflicted and sorrowful, she is happy and basking in the 
sunlight of heaven. 


Dear friends, heaven is more real to me, the older I grow 
and the more I think of these things. I believe that we 
have almost as many friends in heaven as on earth. Just 
try and count them. You give it up. Some of us have 
a brother or a sister who died when very young, they 
will have so far advanced that I expect that they will intro- 
duce themselves to us and many other dear ones that we can 
number ; and this fact should take away the sting of death. 
Heaven is just as real as the things of earth. “Be not afraid, 
only believe,” what a word is this for all who are in the deep 
waters of affliction. We in our helplessness may think 
that all is over and that even from the Almighty deliver- 
ance cannot come but in the midst of all such doubtings let 
us hear his voice say “Be not afraid, only believe.” God 
has many ways out of difficulties, though we may not be 
able to see even one way. If we will trust him we shall 
be able like the psalmist to say “I shall yet praise him for 
the help of his consciousness,” Psalm 42-5. 


When heart and flesh fail and all human help is vain 
let us hear him say “only believe” and all will be well, hold 
to that in spite of everything and you will see it will bring 
you the right blessing and just in time as it did to the 
house of Jairus. Fear comes from sight, rest of mind 
comes from trust in him who sees what you cannot see 
and who tells you not to fear. 


You have much to live for yet, there are still dear ones 
in your household, you have friends all around you who 
will need your care and advice, this world will need the 
influence of your experience. There are many many lives that 
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need the blessing that you can give and from now on, your 
life should be full of helpfulness to others. 


Yet would I say, what thy own heart eee — 
Our Father’s will 

Calling to Him the dear one whom He loveth, 
Is mercy still. 

Not upon thee or thine the solemn angel 
Hath evil wrought; 

Her funeral anthem is a glad evangel,— 
The good die not! 

God calls our loved ones; but we lose not wholly 
What He hath given; 

They live on Earth, in thought and deed, as truly 
As in His Heaven. 

And she is with thee; in thy path of trial 
She walketh yet,— 

Still with the baptism of thy self-denial 


1”? 


Her locks are wet! 
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THE CHRISTIAN’S IMMORTALITY. 


In what a new aspect the Christian doctrine of immortality 
clothes the world! It changes the face of everything around 
us. It places every one of our actions in a most important, 
a thrilling point of view. The humblest sphere of life con- 
tracts a dignity and splendor from the relation which it thus 
assumes. The little inequalities of condition, the variations. 
in rank, fortune, power, intellect, whereon man too often 
and too fondly prides himself, sink down to an humbling, a 
level sameness when inspected through this glass which bor- 
rows its light from eternity. Since immortality has been re- 
vealed to my eyes by Christ, I see a new value in every earth- 
ly object; not indeed for itself alone, but for the consequences 
and relations with which it may be elsewhere collected. I 
mourn not over the fleeting and decaying nature of the ob- 
jects of sense. For I know that these shadows are to be re- 
placed by substances; that these dreams are but the im- 
ages of more enduring realities. “O Death! where is thy 
sting! O Grave! where is thy victory!’ If that sting and that 
victory are removed, how is our whole being changed! Tears, 
despair, fears, wretchedness, and a sense of supreme insig- 
nificance and contemptibleness, which must so often over- 
whelm the mere philosopher of nature, are triumphantly re- 
moved by the Christian doctrine of immortality. 

The doctrine may be abused. It may betray us into spirit- 
ual pride or fanatical presumption. Religion has suffered 
much in consequence of the rash and daring imaginations of 
many of its votaries, who have undertaken to be wise above 
what is written, and to describe the realities of heaven and 
hell, with a minuteness and familiarity not at all becoming un- 
inspired mortals. We have no business to pry with a fond 
curiosity into those secret things, which are hopelessly hid- 
den from our view. If we indulge our dreamy speculations on 
the subject, will there not be danger that our practical prin- 
ciples will be loosened, and that we shall forget or despise the 
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common and humble duties of life, while dwelling too ex- 
clusively on what, after all, and at best, can only amount to 
the exercise of a visionary fancy? 


And yet the greatest danger of our abusing this solemn 
doctrine, is of a description quite opposite to this. We are 
liable to think not enough upon it rather than too much. We 
dismiss it from our minds. We live, as if it were not true. We 
live as if this world were our all. Specially careful should 
we be to bear against this side of our spiritual delinquencies. 

How shall we then best use and improve the Christian doc- 
trine of immortal life.. Surely we need it on various accounts 
in this our pilgrimage through the wilderness. We need it to 
protect the weakness of our virtuous principles, and to repel 
us away from the mighty power of sin. We need it under the 
multiplied sorrows and evils of life. Indeed, we need it to 
satisfy those indefinite longings, which nothing around us will 
satisfy. Plant but a moderate hope of heaven in the spirit of 
any man, and he is as happy as human nature can bear. There- 
for let us beware of throwing away this choicest treasure 
of our existence. Mourner! will you part with it? What else 
can heal your bruised and wounded affections? Victim of 
adversity! will you resign it? How little that is substantial 
and permanent have you found in the enjoyments of earth. 
Gay and happy youth! will you forget your native heaven! 
If so you are foregoing the only antidote to those stings of 
bitter disappointment which will assuredly cheat your present 
earthly hopes. Pilgrim of many years! will you forfeit the 
birthright, of which the inheritance is almost now wihin your 
grasp? What folly, what forgetfulness, what madness is 
this! 

“In my Father’s house,” said our Savior, “are many man- 
sions!” The emblem of a “house” or family, under which 
heaven is here represented, implies evidently a state of social 
happiness. In this world some of our highest enjoyments con- 
sist in receiving and communicating ideas. Cold and wretched 
is the heart from which the delights of sympathy are excluded. 
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Man feels, as it were, the whole power of his being many times 
redoubled, when he can lean for support and society upon his 
fellow-creatures around. And it appears that this blessed law 
of our nature will not cease to operate, when our, immortal 
parts shall be transferred to those regions of light and life, 
which Revelation has discovered to our hopes. Sympathies 
more pure, friendships more intimate, confidence more im- 
plicit and better founded, assistance more unwearied, mutual 
obligations more valuable, than we can now conceive of, will 
undoubtedly contribute to lift our being up the long ascent of 
growing happiness which lies before it. “As we have borne 
the image of the earthly, we shall also bear the image of the 
heavenly.” We are promised the society of “just men made 
perfect.” “And if I go,” says Jesus, “and prepare a place 
for you, I will come again, and receive you unto myself, that 
where I am, there ye may be also.” 


This promise of our Savior, “that where I am, there ye may 
be also,” seems to be a decided testimony in favor of the 
cheering doctrine, that the friendship of this world may be rec- 
ognized and renewed in heaven. When the thinking and 
ever-living principle within us shall be clothed with a new body, 
it will undoubtedly preserve the same individuality of character 
which it here sustains ; otherwise we cannot conceive of its being 
a proper subject of those retributions which shall be due to it 
for “the deeds done in the body.” Now if it preserves the same 
general character, it evidently follows, that earthly friendships 
and connections will probably be renewed, accompanied with 
high degrees of that joy resulting from meeting again after 
a long and dreary absence. And under what favorable circum- 
stances will such friendships be recommenced! No longer 
exposed to the coldness, the suspicions, the misunderstandings, 
the enstrangements, which in this world too often afflict the 
noblest and most affectionate minds, they will look forward 
to a boundless enjoyment of mutual sympathy and improve- 
ment; nor this alone. The wise and the good of all past and 
all future ages will form one great communion, increased 
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doubtless by beings of a higher order, recognizing and bless- 
ing each other, forever. 


Not only will the friendships of this world be probably re- 
newed and improved in heaven, but at all events, our great 
Leader and Master will be there. “I go to prepare a place for- 
you, that where I am, ye may be also.’”’ The expected pres- 
ence and society of Jesus, is one of the most animating pros- 
pects that can cheer and sustain the hopes of the pilgrim 
Christian. There we can study his character anew under the 
most perfect advantages. No longer separated from him by 
centuries of darkness and ignorance, no longer compelled to: 
gather the treasures of his wisdom at second hand, or listen to 
his heavenly accents through a foreign and imperfect medium, 
our faith shall receive its full reward, and be indulged with 
delightful vision. He to whom we look for instruction, for 
example, for the moulding of a right spirit on earth, will as- 
suredly be the most appropriate object of our attachment while 
pursuing the employments, the duties, and the blessings of 
heaven. If we have wept here at the foot of his cross, shall we 
not triumph there around his throne? If we have here endeav- 
ored to live as his faithful and obedient disciple, shall we not 
there be accepted as his companions and friends? If we could 
here worship in his name, shall we not there be permitted to ap- 
proach the presence of Jehovah beneath his auspicious guidance 
to study the deep things of our Creator’s character under the 
direction of the Redeemer, and still hail to him as our Savior, 
our Teacher, our Friend, through the ages of eternity? “If 
children, then heirs; heirs of God, and joint heirs with Christ ; 
if we suffer with Him, that we may also be glorified together.” 

Thou who hast been doomed to bear the load of sorrow— 
thou who hast had thy fondest calculations and dearest ex- 
nectations baffled by the hand of a mysterious Providence— 
thou who hast had the cords of the sweetest affection, which 
had bound themselves round and into the very life-strings of 
thy heart, cut short by the hand of death—take to thyself this 
great doctrine of thy immortality, and of the immortality of all 
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who are endeared to thee! Cast thy burden upon the Lord! 
Look up to Him and Him alone for comfort! Hold fast the 
teligion which He has given thee by His Son, for from no 
other source can you derive the consoling conviction of im- 
mortality, and the inspiring hope of rejoining those “who have 
fallen asleep in Jesus.” 
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THE BLESSEDNESS OF SORROW. 


God’s Providence extends not only over the outward but 
the inward world; and no view of His character is complete, 
which does not study the dealings of his Providence in the 
light of both these worlds. If we look at the world without,. 
we see a vast deal of evil which can be reconciled with God’s 
goodness only by inquiring into its designed influence upon hu- 
man character and destiny. Things are not what they seem. 
Events are not evil or good, kind or cruel, according to their 
appearance to others. They are blessings or curses as they 
are received and approved, or rejected and misapplied by the 
inward man. When death enters our dwelling, it often brings 
more than it takes away. It removes a beloved child, it re- 
veals and bestows a father in heaven, an immortal life. The 
dreaded messenger comes to break up a death-like apathy, 
to chasten a ruinous frivolity, to interrupt a settled worldliness. 


“Though He slay me,’ said Job, “yet I will trust Him.” 
Ah! we rarely trust in God, until he has slain us. We never 
trust in him until we feel His mighty power in our hearts; 
and our souls are not quickened and renewed until after we 
have suffered. Even our blessed and holy Master was “made 
perfect through suffering;” and his Passion, through which 
he entered into glory, is but the type of the way by which 


we all enter the kingdom of heaven. 


When the experience of life, with its outward disappoint- 
ments, its griefs, and its cares, has bereft us of external sup- 
ports, we are driven back upon ourselves. Our interior re- 
sources are developed. We find there a strength to bear as 
well as power to do; and become conscious of a hitherto un- 
known satisfaction in bravely resisting evil, not inferior to the 
joy of receiving good. Tihis is a grand discovery. It opens to 
us a part of God’s Providence we had not known, and obliges 
us to put a new construction upon the dispensations of his will. 
Much that we once called evil, we must now re-name as good; 
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and after we have struggled for a time in our pride to endure 
with stoical fortitude, or to resist with stern opposition the 
burdens and oppressions of life, we are gradually introduced 
to still deeper and loftier powers. It was a great step to 
fall away from external supports, back upon ourselves. But 
Jesus Christ teaches us a still greater step, to fall back from 
ourselves upon God. First we depend upon propitious cir- 
cumstances for our happiness; then change and disappoint- 
ment taught us to depend upon our own energies, pride, 
endurance, resistance, and the pleasures of activity and inde- 
pendence. This has sustained many a man nobly, and raised 
him above the disrespect of others and himself. It was the 
Roman virtue. But finally, sorrow, interpreted by Jesus Christ 
teaches us to fall back upon faith and hope, upon God. 


Blessed is “the Man of Sorrows,” who alone has re- 
vealed to us the true joy of life! Blessed be that cross of 
‘Christ, on which the best of created beings died by the most 
‘painful of deaths, and in the most humiliating circumstances, 
with a triumphant faith in God, his sole and his all-sufficient 
support! Sorrow, grief, and shame, ye are for evermore con- 
secrated! Come, disappointment, come! Thy will, O God, 
‘be done. Who will not take up the cross and follow Jesus, 
if he may share even an humble measure of His disposition 
and graces? What trial needs explanation, after Jesus’ death 
upon the cross? If God can offer his “holy child” upon that 
bloody altar, and still be a good and tender Father, may he 
not also “slay” us, and we still “trust in Him?” If Christ’s 
sufferings won the salvation of the world, shall we thence- 
forward reckon suffering a curse from Heaven? Are not our 
sufferings also our own salvation and the salvation of the 
world, in our humble measures? We are “members one of 
another.” We “bear each others burdens.” We suffer 
for each other. We “weep with those that weep.” 
Is this not the most beautiful part of us? Could 
we part with the tenderness of heart, by which the agony of 
bereavement is made possible? Who will consent to have his 
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fountain of tears dried up? Blessed be God that we are “ac- 
counted worthy” to suffer with his Son, “that we may be also- 
glorified together!” 


Oh, how deep is the meaning of this world’s disappointments. 
and griefs, its imperfections, and partings, and sorrows! What 
reveals to us the depths of our own souls, what awakens conf- 
dence in immortality, what calls forth our profoundest af- 
fections, our fervent longings, our unselfish and heavenly na- 
ture, like our direst afflictions? As in the desert and on the 
ocean we have the strongest sense of the sublime, so in the 
desolation of our hearts and amid the storms of the soul, do 
we feel most mightily our connection with a higher life and 
with God. We must feel that we are left alone, before we are 
able with our Master to say, “and yet I am not alone, for the 
Father is with me!” It is in our capacity of suffering, that 
we perceive one of the greatest proofs of our destiny. The 
burden we are called to bear is the Father’s measure of our 
strength. 

And who that has suffered and suffered faithfully, would 
relinquish the memory or the experience of a single pang? 
Our joys end here; our sorrows seem to reach into eternity. 
“Son, thou hast had thy good things and Lazarus his evil 
things; but now he is comforted and thou art tormented.” 
Our griefs give us a kind of claim upon God. They cry to- 
heaven for interpretation. They tell us clearly we shall live 
till we see their end. God’s justice and love are involved in 
this. Enjoyment has an end in itself; suffering more. Though 
our bodies might endure pain, our souls would not suffer 
were they not immortal. Thus it is that we feel our immor- 
tality never so strongly as in the darkness of affliction, be it 
nobly and submissively borne. 

Oh, what were we without sorrow? Are not our deepest 
joys linked in with and akin to our deepest sorrows? In our 
happiest moments, we weep and smile at once. When is a 
noble soul so lovely to us, as under affliction? So the rich 
landscape takes a richer hue beneath a clouded sky. Whem 
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the manly heart melts beneath the smiting hand of God, then 
flows forth the most beautiful current of humanity. And 
what tears are in the eyes of a proud and reserved man, is 
sorrow to the world. 

“Though He slay me, yet I will trust in Him.” Yes, I will 
trust in Him the more because He slays me. I will bless His 
gracious Providence, that He yields not to my weakness, but 
deals with me as a wise Father. I will bless God that He 
allows me not to settle into sluggish contentment on the earth. 
I will bless him that he counts me worthy to suffer with the 
glorious company of the apostles, the holy army of martyrs, 
the saints throughout the earth, and the Savior of the world! I 
will bless him that he is not only the Maker of my body, but 
the Preserver of my soul. “Though He slay me, yet will I trust 
in Him.” In the covert of thy wings will I take refuge, for 
they shall shelter me here, and bear me soon beyond the reach 
of suffering into “the rest that remaineth to the people of 
God.” 
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THE EARLY DEAD. 


That parents should precede the children whom they had 
introduced into this world, to another—for whose welfare they 
had labored—over whom they had watched—to whose pro- 
tection, guidance, education, happiness, they had freely de- 
voted time, strength, substance ;—that children should nurse 
and tend the parents of whom they were born, if so be their 
second childhood come,—or watch by their dying bed and 
close their eyes—this seems natural—what we might expect— 
in the ordinary course of things. But when all this is re- 
versed: when the lovely infant, the bright and beautiful child, 
or youth in its finest and fullest promise are taken away; when 
our hands and our strength are tasked to perform the last sad 
offices to the early dead, those whom God had made the de- 
light of ovr eyes and the pride and joy of our hearts; we are 
startled as at something strange, unnatural, most mysterious. 
It makes great demand on our faith. It tasks us severely. It 
exercises it, as we think in an unusual manner and degree; 
and we turn with aching and anxious hearts to the sources 
of consolation, almost fearing lest in such a case they must 
prove empty and powerless. 


They who die early are of necessity spared many sorrows, 
many severe trials and sufferings. Not that young life has 
not its full measure of suffering; all know that it las. Most 
of us have at times felt that this is among the most inscrutable 
things in the providence of a benevolent God. Still, as the 
human being advances in life, its web in most cases becomes: 
more and more interwoven with suffering, with trial; pains 
and sorrows accumulate with increasing years; if any be large- 
ly exempt on their own account or personally, they have yet 
to share them for others’ sakes; and thus to many, very many, 
life is but a wearisome burden, and except for the hope of an- 
other and higher life beyond the grave, would be absolutely 
insupportable. Could we look into the private history of al- 
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most any individual or family—I care not how bright and gay 
an exterior either may wear—we should find a multitude of 
satrows chequering the page, to a degree otherwise scarcely 
credible. There is an instinctive desire on the part of all, to 
keep the bitterest woes which each experiences to one’s self, cv 
one’s household; hence we too frequently meet each other 
in smiles, when the heart is throbbing and well nigh bursting 
with anguish. They who die early are, in a great measure, 
spared this. They have gone to a more blessed world; to the 
“house” of a better than any earthly parent—to a sphere of 
perennial light and joy, where there can be “no more death, 
nor sorrow, nor crying, neither can there be any more pain.” 
Who would recall them to a world, where at the best if there 
be pleasure, it must be transient—if there be happiness, it must 
vanish like the morning cloud—where there must be grief, and 
disappointment, and wretchedness, and anxieties unavoidable 
and in great number, and hard, as your own experience al- 
ready has proved, hard, hard to bear. 


They who die early are spared, beside, many temptations 
and dangers. And though a sufficiently dark picture might 
be drawn of the possible hardships through which they must 
have struggled, if by any fair means they would have secured 
a comfortable outward lot in life, there is a higher view to be 
taken. Think of the labor by which, if at all, the lofty virtue 
of the perfect Christian character is to be achieved—of the 
temptations from within and without to be met and van- 
quished, before the holy and self-denying principles of the 
gospel can be thoroughly and fixedly wrought into the soul— 
of the constant danger to which the best-tried faith is ex- 
posed, in its conflict with still greater and severer trials. How 
few, even of the most advanced in the school of this world’s 
discipline, walk the rough waters of life with a stéady step! 
How few—are there any?— who yield to no temptation— 
whose moral armor has no breaches—who are always firm, 
always victorious, and have remained always pure! Can we 
think, then, with aught but a chastened joy and thankfulness 
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of those, who have been largely spared all these moral ex- 
posures ; who have gone, resigned and submissive to the will 
of God, or in the innocence of their newborn spirits, to a 
world of purity and peace; who have only exchanged, what 
though it be the bright and sunny holiday of childhood or 
early youth, for still brighter, truer, endless, surpassing bliss? 

Is it suggested that thus early taken, they are taken in the 
germ and spring-time of their being, before the faculties and 
affections have received even the fullest development or most 
perfect culture of earth. True; but do you think that they 
will find none to help, none to educate, none to guide them in 
the heavenly world? Think you that in the bright company of 
angels, in the pure society of the redeemed already gathered 
there, God has annointed none to this holy office? Believe it 
not. Other hands, stronger than yours, are leading them on; 
other minds, more richly gifted and furnished than yours, are 
aiding to unfold and exalt theirs; other love, tenderer even and 
wiser than yours, has already embraced them. Their Father 
in heaven has welcomed them home; Christ their Savior has 
clasped them to his bosom, and enrolled them among the hosts 
of the blest. Already, then, they are surrounded by purest 
influences, encircled by a holy companionship, supplied most 
amply with all means and aids for an unending and glorious 
progress. Already they have entered on a celestial career of 
ever-growing knowledge, holiness, and bliss. Would you re- 
call them from their bright abodes? Would you deprive them 
of that heavenly education? Would you tear them from that 
ineffable blessedness, only to expose them anew to the rude 
changes, the mighty temptations, the inevitable troubles, per- 
plexities, dangers of this world? Would it be kind in you; 
would you not be cruel to them? Is it not better, infinitely 
better—on reflection would you not prefer that they be there; 
safe from all harm; under the guardianship of loftier and 
purer spirits than any here; enjoying God’s felt presence and 
love, and becoming more and more worthy of your own love 
and care, against the hour when it shall please Him to re- 
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unite you? How rapt in ecstasy will be your souls, if you are 
only here true to your Christian obligations, when, amid the 
glories of that higher state, those darling objects of your earth- 
ly affection shall be restored to you, made angels themselves 
by the angel-teachers to whom God had entrusted them! 


The early death of children reveals often with peculiar 
force the depth and fulness of the parents’ own love for their 
offspring. Most parents think, not only that they love their 
children quite as much as they ought, but that they know how 
much they love them. But the depths of that deep fount of 
tenderness and affection imbedded by the Creator in the pa- 
rental heart, are perhaps never sounded until severe disease 
has fastened its remorseless grasp on our children, or death 
has laid them low. The sweet smile with which they greet us, 
the.soft and delicate intonations of voice in which at times 
they clothe their infant-or childish prattle or their words of 
mere natural affection, the hearty exuberance of joy with 
which they return our caresses, all, all have more than magic 
power. And yet, to hang over the child writhing in pain and 
agony, and feel that we cannot relieve it—to find all medical 
skill and care utterly baffled—their little hands and eyes im- 
ploring us with a mute, indeed, but most touching eloquence, 
yet all in vain ;—still worse, to stand by their silent remains, 
“beautiful” it may be, “beautiful even in death,” and realize 
that what every day and year had intertwined closer and closer 
with our hearts has left the world forever, and ourselves alone; 
then, and not till then, is the strength, the intensity of that 
love which we had felt and cherished for them, revealed amid 
our almost utter desolateness of soul. But it is here precisely 
that we should remember that we are the children of God. In 
the strength and devotedness of our affection for our departed 
children, He declares to us afresh His own parental character ; 
enables us the better to comprehend how tender His care and 
regard for us, how impossible that He should afflict or grieve 
us except for our good; and fits us to appreciate aright the 
end of the trial, severe though it be, with which we are visited. 
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How is this overwhelming, crushing calamity lightened by the 
assurance now brought home to the heart, that our heavenly 
Father holds us still within His all-encircling and infinite love, 
and would bring us nearer to Himself in spirit, in purpose, in 
deed! 

How, too, does the early death of children, especially when 
others survive, reveal the true grandeur and solemnity of the 
parental relation and office. I fear that too few, under the 
ordinary circumstances of life, duly feel this. How faithful 
soever up to that hour parents may have thought themselves, 
the cases must still be rare, when they can stand by the life- 
less body of a beloved child assured, beyond all misgiving, 
that they have faithfully and to the utmost discharged their 
parental duty. Even this, however, is not the exact point. 
They had never before felt, perhaps or never so fully, that 
God had entrusted to them in the gift of children, the charge 
and education of immortal spirits. Yet what is their chief 
consolation at that hour? Is it not, that the child which is tak- 
en is not lost to them forever—that it was a deathless soul,— 
that it has entered a heaven of blessedness and rest? Will 
they not turn away from the grave which receives that life- 
less body, more impressed than ever with their duty to their 
surviving children? Will they not be more careful to lead 
them to God and Christ—to charge them with holy prin- 
ciple—to guide them into the paths of virtue and piety—to aid 
them to become prepared for a re-union with the sainted 
spirit of the departed? 

If this be true, the early death of their children must bring 
nearer also to the parents’ hearts the spirit-world—invest it 
with more reality—make it a theme of more tender and en- 
gaging contemplation—give it increased power as an object of 
fixed, peculiar, personal interest. That spirit-world is no long- 
er a distant, or wholly a strange world. Heaven must seem 
near to any Christian parents who have buried children. It 
has received an accession to its society from those most fami!- 
iar and dear to their hearts. Some who dwell there they know. 
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—Reader, is it so with you? Have you “buried out of your 
sight” your beloved “dead?” Have you given back to the dust 
the perishing body of a cherished child? One spirit, then, at 
least, with whom you have enjoyed intimate, endeared, most 
delightful, though brief communion, is in Heaven. One who 
dwells there you know. Under God, you have added to the 
iglorious assembly already surrounding the throne. Even 
though it be by the death of one so loved, it is well that the 
spirit world be brought thus near. Do not stifle this 
train of thought. Do not permit it to die unimproved. 
Do not lose sight,—as the cares of this world return and rush 
again upon you, and the flow of time wears and dulls the edge 
of your sorrow,—do not lose sight of that spirit-world. God 
grant that you may not! God grant that your trial may be 
blessed to you now and forever.. 
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DUTY OF PREPARATION FOR ADVERSITY. 


For as much as Christ hath suffered for us, arm yourselves like- 
wise with the same mind. 


It is the province of religion to prepare us for the vicis- 
situdes of life. It is the peculiar province of the religion of 
Jesus Christ to inculcate such truths, to suggest such motives, 
to inspire such hopes, as shall prepare us to meet all the ap- 
pointments of God—both what he ordains, and what he per- 
mits—with a confiding temper. For this, as well as for other 
great purposes, it holds up to our view and imitation the 
example of Christ in the faithfulness of his obedience, and the 
cheerfulness of his submission to the will of his Father. And 
one of his apostles, in anticipating the sufferings to which 
his first followers, and, we may add, his disciples in every 
age, were to be called, exhorts that they arm themselves with 
the same mind; that they put on the same holy courage, with 
which their divine Master met the trials to which he 
was appointed. St. Paul also, was a fine allusion to 
the Christian state as a warfare, exhorts that they put on the 
whole armor of God; that they place themselves, as it were, 
in the attitude of men, who expected and would prepare them- 
selves to meet calamity; standing perfect and complete in all 
the will of God. 

These precepts, though addressed to Christians of an earlier 
age, lose nothing of their application to us, who, with them, 
are pilgrims in an uncertain world and must expect vicissitude. 
And it is obviously the suggestion of wisdom and piety, to in- 
‘quire, how we may prepare ourselves for such changes, and 
with what temper they should be sustained. 

1. Preparation for sorrow implies, as we may first remark, 
a reasonable expectation of it;—an expectation founded on 
just views, such as reason, observation, experience, and the 
word of God enforce, of the uncertainty of our condition here ; 
of the frailty of our possessions and of our lives; of the designs 
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of God concerning us in this world, and of the influence of 
adversity to prepare us for a better. He, who considers his 
feeble frame; the diseases and accidents to which he is liable; 
the narrow term, within the bounds of which the longest life 
is limited ; the uncertainities to which the securest possessions 
are exposed; who looks around the community in which he 
lives, and marks the ravages that a few years can make upon 
the comforts, treasures, and friendships, even of the most pros- 
perous; who sees one generation passing away, and the places 
that knew his friends knowing them no more; the domestic 
abode changing its inhabitants; families, once numerous 
and opulent, flourishing in peace and honor, utterly gone, or 
reduced to a few individuals, that survive to a comfortless de- 
pendence; their splendid mansions, once the abode of pleas- 
ure, the seat of generous hospitality, and the refuge of the 
needy, laid in melancholy ruins, or transformed into resorts 
of business, or as resting places of the traveler; when he vis- 
its the house of God, and with a few annual revolutions ob- 
serves what new appearances are presented, and looks in vain 
for faces he had long known and welcomed there—when, I 
say, he considers all this, he will think it reasonable to ex- 
pect change. He will not flatter himself that he is to be 
exempted; nor vainly imagine that his mountain will stand, 
while all things else are moving. He will perceive, that the 
principle of change is inherent in the very nature and con- 
dition of his being. The whole history of the community 
in which he lives, all that he is called to observe or suffer, 
will conspire with the clear monitions of God’s word, to teach 
him that preparation for sorrow is the part of wisdom; that 
however bright may be his prospects, however large, and, to 
the earthly eye, secure his possessions, however sacred and en- 
dearing the relations by which he is united, he must not 
hope for exemption. Nay, that in proportion to the variety 
and extent of his comforts, to the number of the friends on 
whom his heart relies, is his exposure to change. 


2. This duty of preparation for the loss of our blessings 
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demands from us also a faithful improvement of them, while 
they are continued. The thought of their uncertain stay, and 
that at any moment they may be withdrawn, will mingle itself 
with our uses of them, and will moderate also our expectations 
concerning them. We shall not fail to enjoy them, for this 
is demanded from our gratitude. This is the clear dictate of 
duty; and it is no part of the Christian who believes in God, 
and believes also in Christ, trusts in a perfect Providence, 
and has a hope full of immortality, to go “sorrowing all his 
days.” But he will improve them, as one who remembers 
that this is not the scene of enjoyment, or of rest; that it is 
in the world to come, not that in which he lives, that he must 
look for the fullest gratifications of his affections, and for his 
highest pleasures. 


Who of us, but may have suffered some pangs of regret, 
when a gift has been taken from us that we have prized it 
so little, or so negligently improved it? It is one of the most 
common evidences of our wayward dispositions, to think lit- 
tle of the good we possess, and much of that we have lost. 
Our blessings rise in our estimation, as they are departing 
from us; and when once they are gone, memory and fancy 
recall, with a perverse fidelity, all that there was in them 
for our gratitude and enjoyment. We value highly the op- 
portunities of usefulness, or the means of happiness, which 
we can no longer command. We think tenderly of the scenes, 
from which we are removing; and especially, if we are to 
quit them, as we think, for ever, how fondly and sadly do we 
number the days of comfort and delight we have spent in 
them! The most indifferent objects of inanimate nature ar- 
ray themselves to our busy, our diseased imaginations, in un- 
wonted beauties. And we can then understand what was 
meant by the captive Israelites, when mourning in a strange 
and distant country, over the desolations of their temple— 
“Thy servants take pleasure in its stones; and favor the dust 
thereof.” Particularly of the friendships and endeared con- 
nections of life, when absence interrupts, or death is com- 
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missioned to sever—how tender, how sacred, the recollections! 
We dwell with mournful veneration on the lips, that are soon 
to be silenced in the grave. We summon all that love and 
gratitude can suggest to heighten our esteem of the friend we 
had enjoyed, but can enjoy no longer. 

Now it is the part of wisdom, it is essential to our prepara- 
tion for the day of calamity, to be faithful to our blessings, 
while yet they are with us. It is wise to protect ourselves 
from unavailing sorrows, and the reproach of undervalued 
or neglected privileges. Christian, hath God imparted to thee 
of the fulness of his bounty? Hath he intrusted thee 
with wealth, and made thee responsible, by placing at thy dis- 
posal the resources of happiness? Then must thou act as his 
steward, and employ thy treasure and opportunity to his glory; 
then must there be with thee the spirit of moderation, and the 
heavenly mind, to control and sanctify thy use of things 
temporal, “lest thy table be a snare, and that which God 
gave for thy, welfare, become a trap.” 

Are you blest, my brother, in the friends of your heart? 
Are there yet with you, those, and perhaps not a few, whom 
your soul loveth? Are you walking in the light, and are 
still gladdened by the presence of a venerated parent, in the 
wisdom of whose counsel, in the purity and integrity of whose 
life, in whose tried and faithful affection, you can securely 
trust? Is it yet with you as in the days of your youth, when 
the secret of God was upon your tabernacle? And the wife 
of your bosom, and the children of your hopes—are they 
about you?) Then may you rejoice—yea, and you should re- 
joice. Only remember that at the word of God, these choicest 
of your temporal blessings may be withdrawn. And _ so 
live with your friends, as heirs of the grace of life, that when 
they are gone, you may call up their memories without dis- 
tress; and find them hereafter with the treasure laid up in 
heaven. 


3. Another most important preparation for the calamities 
which may be appointed, is in the faithful discharge of duty, 
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and in the answer of a good conscience. “It is better,” says an 
apostle, “that ye suffer in well-doing than for evil doing.” 
In the strength of an approving conscience we can meet with 
composure the chastisements of God; and in the light of an 
approving conscience we can see the mercy that is mingled 
with judgment. But wretched indeed is that man, who is com- 
pelled to endure at once the rebukes of heaven, and the un- 
braidiags of a heart not right with God. The spirit of a man, 
we are told, will sustain his infirmity. The natural vigor and 
courage of his soul, sustained by religious faith, may avail 
him under the ordinary trials of his lot. “But if,” as ob- 
serves a wise interpreter of that text, “within him the disease 
of sin be rankling; if that which should support, serves but 
to torment him, to what quarter can he look for relief? To 
what medicine shall he apply, when that which might have 
cured his wounds is itself diseased and wounded ?” 


Besides, let it not be forgotten, that it is one effect of ad- 
versity to awaken the conscience; to give tenderness and 
susceptibility to the moral feelings. The palliatives we may 
administer in the day of prosperity may prove successful. 
They may soothe us for a season. They may silence the 
clamors of self-reproach. It is possible, that amidst the en- 
gagements of business or the allurements of pleasure, the 
festive scenes of youth or the more sober passions and en- 
grossing cares of advancing life, the monitor within may 
never be heard. But let God speak the word, and commission 
his ministers of justice; let the sinner be stripped of the 
riches, in which he had trusted; let pain and disease rack his 
frame, and thus teach him that he is mortal, and shall die; 
let death enter his dwelling, and bear from him one, and per- 
haps another, in whom he had trusted, and convince him by 
his own personal sufferings of the vanity of his best posses- 
sions; and then, if amidst all or any of these visitations from 
heaven, conscience is inflicting also its secret torments— 
miserable indeed is that man. 


If then we would fortify ourselves against the day of 
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trouble, and secure, when we shall most need them, the 
strength and solace of religion, we must keep to ourselves the 
answer of a good conscience; and be able, amidst all care 
and grief, to say—‘“Our rejoicing is this: that in simplicity 
and sincerity we have lived in the world.” “Behold, now, my 
witness is in heaven, and my record with the Most High.” 

4. A just estimate also of the objects of this world and of 
those especially which are usually regarded as essential to 
happiness, will assist us to meet its trials. The conviction 
too of our ignorance of what is best for us, and a filial readi- 
ness to commit to the “only wise God” all our lot, will fortify 
our spirits. Knowing, as the apostle teaches, that the things 
that are seen are temporal, we shall lift our eyes and our 
hearts to the things eternal. In the faith and hopes of a true 
disciple, we shall look for strength amidst weakness, and for 
the solace of our griefs, to that better country, where nothing 
is transient; even to the city that hath foundations, whose 
builder and whose maker is God. 

5. And lastly, we may effectually arm ourselves against 
every evil that can assail us here, by an unqualified trust in 
God; by the conviction that all which he ordains is wise and 
kind; and that nothing is permitted, or can take place under 
his control, that shall not work for good, to them that love him. 
For all the ways of God are mercy and truth to them that fear 
him. Light is sown for the righteous, and gladness for the 
upright in heart. To the faithful children of the Most High, 
who endure and suffer well, there is given by Christ Jesus 
the assurance of faith, that what they know not now, they shall 
know hereafter; that this God, of whom the Son has taught 
them, shall be their guide, even unto death. Nor will he 
leave them there. His rod and staff will be with them through 
the dark valley; and through the ages of eternity, he will be 
their salvation and joy, 
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RESIGNATION TO THE DIVINE WILL. 
It is the Lord. Let him do what seemeth him good. 


This is the language of resignation. In these words of the 
prophet, we may mark the temper with which every child of 
God must prepare himself to meet the appointments of his 
heavenly Father. To ordain, to bestow, and to chasten, is the 
prerogative of God. To obey, to receive, to submit, is the 
duty of man. The sovereign arbiter of our lot, the God who 
formed and fashioned us, holds an undeniable claim upon our 
blessings and hopes. Nor is it more of the glory of his bounty 
to give, than it is of the faithfulness of his judgments to take 
away. This is a lesson which sooner or later we must learn; 
and never shall we have found the true source of comfort, 
nor peace to our souls, amidst the disquietudes of life, till we 
have acquired this spirit of unreserved submission; till with 
a filial temper we can look upon ourselves, our friends, our 
best possessions, and most cherished hopes, and then look 
upward to the God of heaven, whose bounty gave them all, 
and say, “Lord, here are we :—Let him do with us as it seem- 
eth good unto him.” 

Resignation is submission without a murmur to the will 
of God; the yielding of our blessings at His call. It is not 
indifference or insensibility, but acquiescence to what we know 
and feel to be an evil, simply because it is his holy pleasure. 
It is, therefore, a sentiment at once of the understanding and 
of the heart; of the mind as it comprehends, of the heart, as 
it loves and desires to devote itself to God. It is a temper 
essential to the character of children, and to their comfort 
also under the most common trials of life. We may find place 
for its exercise, even while in the possession of much that to 
the worldly eye passes for prosperity. For amidst the fairest 
and the brightest scenes of life, many disappointments, many 
troubles may arise to demand our submission. Under trials 
of this class, as well as all those afflictions which are in- 
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separable from our condition here, the very terms on which 
we hold existence, many topics of consolation are readily sug- 
gested. We can remember the gracious design of such af- 
fliction; the uncertainty of all earthly good; the blessings 
that are yet remaining, and the mercy, therefore, that is 
mingled with the judgment. But there are cases of peculiar 
and aggravated grief. And when sorrow cometh in like a 
flood ; when Jehovah, in some awful providence, is passing be- 
fore us as in thick clouds of the sky, and his waves and bil- 
lows are rolling over us; when, by a desolating stroke, he 
spoils us forever of the fondest object of earthly dependence, 
the soul of the submissive sufferer can find rest in God alone. 
It forsakes those inferior objects on which, under a less 
calamity, it might have reposed. It overlooks even those sub- 
ordinate truths which might have been sufficient for a less 
poignant grief; and humbling itself before the majesty of 
heaven, it implores refuge from him alone. It says, “My soul, 
wait thou only upon God—my expectation is from Him.” 


Nor is this sentiment of complete submission, after the 
calamity is appointed, in the smallest degree incompatible 
with a previous earnestness of entreaty that it may be averted. 
Before the divine pleasure concerning us or our friends is de- 
termined, we are permitted to express the desires of our 
souls. We are encouraged, nay—blessed be His name for this 
privilege of prayer—we are commanded to pray for what 
seemeth good to us, provided it is good also to him. “While 
the child was yet alive,” said David, “I fasted and prayed; 
for I said, who can tell whether God will be gracious to me, 
that the child may live?” And the Son of God, that pattern 
of all virtue, before he expressed the deep submission of 
his soul, had thrice earnestly prayed, “O, my Father, if it be 
possible, let this cup pass from me.” But when he knew 
assuredly that the cup was appointed, silent acquiescence took 
the place of prayer. “The cup which my Father hath given 
me—shall I not drink it?’ Thus also should it ever be with 
us. When fear of sorrow presses upon the heart; when, in 
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near or distant view, the tempest of adversity seems gather- 
ing around us; especially at that sad hour, when the King 
of Terrors is approaching to separate those who knew but 
one heart and one hope—then, amidst the tumult and per- 
plexity of grief, we may pray to God. We may entreat 
with the importunity of prayer, that the cup may pass. But 
as soon as a sovereign God has signified his pleasure, and 
death has fulfilled the decree, and borne beyond the reach 
of supplication or tears, the object of our love—then comes 
the costly sacrifice of faith, the demanded homage of our 
submission. Then must we be still, and know that it is God. 
Then must we say with him, who hath taught us of the 
Father, “Not my will, but thine be done.” 

It becomes us to make this the prevailing temper of our 
minds under all adversity, and even in our darkest hours, in 
the loss of what of earthly good was most precious to our 
souls, we must lift our filial eye to heaven, and though it be 
amidst tears, that nature cannot, and religion requires not 
to restrain, we must say, “The Lord gave, and the Lord hath 
taken away. Blessed be the name of the Lord.” 


PART SECOND. 


The cup which my Father hath given me—shall I not drink 
it? 


There are many reasons why we should accept the cup 
which our heavenly Father offers us; why we should cherish 
and exhibit the spirit, of which our Master has here given us 
the beautiful example. We admit that it is the cup of sor- 
row,—for this, the very duty of which we are speaking im- 
plies,—and that it is sometimes mingled in bitterness. It 
may be sickness and pain, from which nature shrinks instinc- 
tively ; it may be reproach, or wounded friendship, or disap- 
pointed hope, in which the heart only can know of its own 
anguish. It may be bereavement, spoiling us of the much- 
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loved, the most cherished object of our soul, and turning af- 
fection and joy to darkness and dust. It may be the cup of 
death, the last enemy which cometh to all and may come to 
us, when it is least desired; yet, shall we not drink it? For 
consider the wisdom and love, the compassion and the faith- 
fulness, with which it is mingled. 


1. It is appointed of God; of him, the sovereign Arbiter, 
the Creator of all worlds, on whom the universe depends, by 
whose might it is upheld, with whose glory it is filled, in 
whom we ourselves live, and move, and have our being. It is 
appointed of him, the omnipotent and all-wise, who set the 
sun in the heavens and kindled the stars; who clothes the 
earth in beauty and paints every flower of the field, and sat- 
isfies the wants of every living thing; but at whose rebuke 
the pillars of heaven tremble, and the everlasting hills do bow. 
Of him, who dwells in light inaccessible, and in glory which no 
eye hath seen; but who can make darkness also his pavilion, 
and cover the heaven with sackcloth, and seal up the stars. 
Can we refuse it from him, whose righteousness and truth, 
like his wisdom and his power, know no limits and admit no 
change: who doeth what he pleaseth, and whom none may re- 
sist ? 


This view of the sovereignity of God, of his irresistible 
power and unalienable right, may serve, in the hour of over- 
whelming sorrow, to silence the murmuring or rebellious 
thought. It may rebuke the most presumptuous, who would 
resist, if they could, the decrees of heaven. But to the true 
child of God, who mingles his reverence of an infinite majesty 
with confidence in an unerring wisdom, it produces far nobler 
conceptions and worthier feelings. It awakens that salutary 
reverence, that holy fear which with filial love is inseparable 
from true devotion, and which can find even in the tender 
mercies of a being like God, something grand and humbling 
to the soul. “Thou shalt fear the Lord and His goodness,” is 
a command of Jehovah, perfectly compatible with the highest 
exercise of that goodness itself—a goodness which is at once 
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so glorious in its manifestations, so mighty and so gracious, 
both when it gives and when it takes, that it becomes the ob- 
ject of our filial awe as well as trust; and therefore it is 
declared, that “the nations of the earth shall fear and tremble 
for the goodness He hath shown them.” 


2. But beside the sovereignty of God, there are views of 
his paternal character more peculiarly adapted to soothe and 
sustain the soul. “The cup which my Father hath given me— 
shall I not drink it?’ Can you refuse it, child of God, from 
your Father, your wisest, kindest, and most faithful friend? 
From him, the giver of all life and hope, who breathed into 
you from his own spirit, gave you an existence in this world, 
and a soul to reflect his image and share his immortality? 
Can you refuse it from him, who rocked the cradle of your 
infancy; lent you parents and kind friends to sustain you, 
when you had no power to sustain yourself; who has spread 
for you, each day, his liberal table; upheld you every moment 
by his parental arm; from whose exhaustless bounty you have 
everything you enjoy, and everything you hope? Who in your 
prosperity kindles the smile of congratulation, causing others 
to rejoice with you, and gladdens you by the solace of sym- 
pathy? Who has never forgotten you amidst all your forget- 
fulness of him? Will you refuse it, child of affliction, from 
him, who has not only made all nature contribute to your 
good, but has opened to the eye of your faith a brighter world 
than nature can promise, for the light and salvation of your 
soul? From Him, who has enriched you with all spiritual 
blessings, through Christ Jesus; provided for you in His 
gospel a supply of all spiritual want, a remedy for all ills, a 
solace for all grief, and hopes that are full of immortality? 
Will you refuse it from him, your God and Father, who has 
sent His own Son to bless you; and to teach you that all His 
government and all His law, in every part and dispensation, 
alike in its gifts and inflictions, is a law of love? 


How inestimable is this assurance of the paternal char- 
acter of God, when we are called to endure the chastisements 
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of His hand! We should never cease to bless Him, that amidst 
the clouds and darkness that hang around Him, faith can pene- 
trate the gloom, and see Him as a Father. Faith can hear 
the voice speaking, “I, even I, am He, that comforteth thee. 

When thou passeth through the waters, I will be with thee, 
and through the floods, they shall not overflow thee, for I 
am the Lord thy God, the Holy One of Israel, thy Savior.” 
And the author and finisher of this faith has declared, “The 
Father Himself loveth you. Let not your hearts be troubled.” 
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SUFFERINGS AND DEATH OF CHILDREN CON- 
SISTENT WITH THE DIVINE GOODNESS. 


The child that is born unto thee shall surely die. 


If we put out of view the existence of moral evil, the suf- 
ferings and death of young children present the most difficult 
circumstance in the divine providence. We feel neither sur- 
prise, nor a disposition to repine, when the infirm old man is 
removed from a world which he can no longer serve nor en- 
joy. When death lays its grasp upon the vigorous and useful, 
we find solace in the recollection of the good which they have 
done, and in the proofs which they have given of preparation 
for other scenes of improvement. If pain or sickness visit 
one who can understand and use it as moral discipline, we 
perceive the wisdom that provides in bodily suffering the 
means of lasting benefit to the mind. But that an infant, of 
a few days or months old, should endure severe distress, and 
be called to resign the life, of which it had scarcely become 
conscious; or that the child who was just beginning to dis- 
cover the powers with which he was entrusted, should be 
snatched away, as if in mockery of hope, is a circumstance 
which it does not seem so easy to reconcile with the benevo- 
lence of the Deity. 


Yet there are considerations to satisfy us that the provi- 
dence which permits suffering and death to come upon little 
children, is not inconsistent with the goodness of God. 


We must not overstate the difficulty, or present it in a 
stronger light than can be justified by facts. In considering 
the evils incident to childhood, we must be mindful also of 
its pleasures. Infancy is seldom called to endure an excess of 
pain. Its motions, its smiles, its moments of quiet wakeful- 
ness, are evidences of happy feeling. There are indications 
of the exercise of intellect and affection at a very early 
age. It may be impossible for us to estimate the 
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amount of happiness that has been experienced; but it is a 
very rare occurrence that a child of a few months, or even 
a few days old, dies without having found, in the short period 
of its existence here, a balance of good over evil. Life has 
been, on the whole, a blessing; and therefore no argument is 
furnished against the divine benevolence. 


Neither is it just to say that children cannot receive benefit 
from sickness. It not unfrequently preserves them from other 
evils to which they might be exposed. Besides this, there is 
that beautiful law of our nature, by which attendance on the 
wants of the suffering endears to us the object of our kind- 
ness. A child to whom a mother has been devoted during 
months of illness, is regarded by her with more tender, though 
not more sincere affection, than that which she feels for her 
other children; and'a compensation is thus provided, both for 
maternal anxiety and infantile suffering. 


In regard to the death of children, it may be observed, 
that if we are believers in the revelation of the gospel, we 
look upon every human being, however brief the term of its 
residence on earth, as an heir of immortality. This life is the 
passage through which the soul enters the spiritual world. 
Whether there are other ayenues, by which that world re- 
ceives increase of the number of its inhabitants, we do not 
know. This may be the only state whence accessions are 
made to the immortal family of heaven. But on this fact 
we may rely with the confidence of Christian faith—that the 
souls of those who die in early childhood exchange the gar- 
ment of mortality for an incorruptible life. Here there is oc- 
casion for praise rather than sorrow. In creating a spirit to be 
a partaker of his own eternity, God has pleased to intrust it, for 
a short time, to the care of earthly parents. They behold the 
dawn of an endless day—the first impulses of a mind that shall 
never cease to act. Is not this a privilege that demands de- 
vout acknowledgment? Is it reasonable to complain because 
it is not of longer continuance? To have introduced a soul 
to eternal glory is, methinks, a just occasion for gratitude 
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and joy. We are anxious to have the precious things of 
earth in our possession, though we can retain them but a 
little while. We esteem it a favor, if a friend commits to our 
charge, for a few days only, a valuable picture, or even a rich 
flower, when its beauty is concealed in the bud. And is it not 
a favor to have the precious things of heaven lent to us? to 
have souls committed to our charge, though their beauty be 
not unfolded; and they be taken away while yet in the germ? 


We might, on the other hand, putting aside the testimony 
of revelation, derive from the death of children a presumption 
in favor of the doctrine of immortality. For let it be admit- 
ted, that all the elements of human character are wrapped up 
in the infant mind, and it will be difficult for us, I think, to 
believe that God would bring into existence, every year thous- 
ands, nay millions of minds, containing the seeds of perfec- 
tion, only to be destroyed by death. Such fickleness of pur- 
pose, or inability to execute a design, or indifference to its 
success—for to one or other, or all of these causes must we 
ascribe this result—might be found in man; but are incon- 
sistent with the character of God. Let it be supposed that the 
child possesses all the capacities which, should it arrive at adult 
age, would exist in the man; and their present immaturity 
suggests the probability of their development elsewhere, should 
it be prevented here. The child that has just awakened to 
the consciousness of a rational nature; the sinless infant, whose 
capacities have never been brought into action; shall he drop 
into annihilation, before the humanity with which he is en- 
dowed shall have had an opportunity for exercise? Is it not 
more probable that the sun, which has shed a beneficial light 
and has rejoiced in its course, shall sink into the domains 
of everlasting darkness, than that the luminary which has 
shot a single beam across the morning sky shall be stricken 
forever from the lights of the creation. 


The loss of children seems to bring us into acquaintance 
with the world of spirits. It is true, after the death of 
any relative or friend whom we tenderly loved, that the un- 
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seen state appears to have been opened to our view; we at 
least know some of its inhabitants. A change takes place in 
our feelings concerning another world; it has acquired in our 
judgment more of the character of reality; it is nearer to 
us; we have formed a permanent connection with it. It is not 
only the abode of angels, of whom we know so little, and of 
Jesus, whom, though we love, we have not seen, but of one 
whom we have seen, and known and loved—one like ourselves, 
of the same race of beings. Our minds are affected, as when 
a member of our family removes to a distant country, of which 
we have read, and believed what others have written; but now 
we have a more immediate sense of its existence, and though 
our friend should not write to us, yet our knowledge of his 
residence there makes us feel that we have some interest in 
the place: it is not altogether a strange land. So when our 
faith beholds a friend passing the barriers of time, we feel 
that we sustain a personal relation to eternity, and through 
our former intimacy with him, from whom we shall no more 
receive intelligence, we are connected with the affairs of the 
spiritual world. This feeling is certainly not less deep or 
active, when the parent has resigned his child to the power of 
death, than after other forms of bereavement. It probably is 
then awakened in its full strength, especially in the mother’s 
heart. When the infant over whom she has watched with 
mingled joy and anxiety, who has lain in her bosom, and 
whose life has been almost identified with her own, is taken 
from her sight, the tie is not broken which bound her to the 
being with whom she had this intimate union. The chain of 
sympathies, by which they were drawn so closely together, is 
untwined, only to be extended from this to another world. 
The parent regards the state of the departed, wherever and 
whatever it may be, as possessing something which was once 
hers, and in which she had a more absolute property than any 
one else excepting God. That state, therefore, cannot be to 
her altogether unknown; it holds what was once her treasure, 
her delight, her hope, and it is no longer a world to which 
she is a stranger. The advantages of this sense of connection 
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with the invisible and the future are obvious. If it be not 
cherished to such a degree as to interfere with the discharge 
of present duty, or the enjoyment of blessings that remain, it 
is highly valuable, by withdrawing the mind from its depend- 
ence upon the things of earth, and infusing a tone of spiritu- 
ality into the general tenor of its feelings. 


There is yet another view of the connection between the 
two worlds, of which the earthly guardian becomes sensible 
through the death of a child, and which may even be said to 
be created by this event. The infant is taken away before it 
is capable of self-direction. It will need teachers and protec- 
tors there as well as here. It will not be left alone; it is 
borne by ministering spirits into the household of the saints, 
or into some one of the bright companies of angels, from 
whom those will be selected who shall be entrusted with its 
education. The offices, which parental love was anxious to: 
perform on earth, will be rendered by inhabitants of heaven. 
Powers, that were scarce opened to the light of discipline here, 
will be unfolded under the tutelage of the blessed; where the 
infirmities and errors that reduce the benefits of instruction 
here, will not embarrass the pupil or the teacher. Mothers, 
your children have found other friends, whose love is as pure, 
and whose care is more judicious than yours would have been. 
They have been embraced in the arms of spiritual affection ; 
sickness and pain they left with the flesh, and their immortal 
wants shall have abundant supply. Fathers, your sons will 
receive a better education than you could have given them, 
though your lives had been devoted to their improvement. 
How peculiar and intimate a connection is here established 
between earth and heaven, between mortal parents and the 
celestial guardians of their offspring! Imagination must be 
checked, or it will, with such materials of thought, employ it- 
self amidst visions of the spiritual world to the neglect of the 
demands which our present life urges. 


Another and a distinct benefit, of which the sufferings and 
death of children may be the occasion, is a better acquaintance 
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with the character of God. He has chosen the paternal rela- 
tion as that through which he would reveal himself to man- 
kind, by the gospel of Jesus Christ. It is as a father that he 
would be known, and loved, and feared, and obeyed, and imi- 
tated. It is as a father that he observes, chastises, assists, and 
judges us. It is as a father that he loves us. The more per- 
fect, therefore, is our idea of the parental relation, the nearer 
may we approach to a conception of his character, at least in 
its aspect towards us. An acquaintance with the wants of 
childhood; a knowledge of the support and care which must 
be afforded it; an experience of the anxiety which its sickness 
produces, and of the feelings consequent on the fatal issue of 
disease, are sources of instruction. The earthly parent is 
made to understand more fully the nature of his relation to the 
tender object of his regard, and thence may form a more com- 
plete image of the relation which the Infinite Parent sustains 
to him. He also perceives the character of the filial relation, 
in the dependence of his child upon him, and the obedience 
which he claims, and he may thus more clearly discern his own 
relation to the Father of the universe. The familiar saying, 
that our blessings are seldom justly appreciated until they are 
taken from us, is true in this connection. Parents are often 
taught the value of that happiness which proceeds from their 
domestic ties, and the strength of that affection which they 
bear to their offspring, by the sickness of a child, or its re- 
moval to another world. At such times, a mind disposed to 
receive advantage from trial will discover, in the intensity of 
its own feelings, an illustration of that love which we are 
justified, and even required by Christianity, to believe our 
Creator cherishes for us. Under such teaching it is barely 
possible that piety should not acquire the character of child- 
like love and obedience. While the parent is enduring the 
anguish of declining hope or of bereavement, the child of God 
is learning to trust in Him with a filial submission, and to re- 
joice in His will. 
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THE RE-UNION OF THE VIRTUOUS IN A STATE 
OF HAPPINESS AFTER DEATH. 


Father, I will, that they also whom thou hast given me, be with 
me where I am. 


It is not from any vague or doubtful inferences that the 
Christian derives his belief of a future world. His faith is 
more direct and steadfast. Christ has risen from the dead, 
and become the first fruits of them that slept. The resur- 
rection of our Lord, who was made in all things like unto his: 
brethren, is an argument for man’s immortality which, at 
the same time that it is more convincing than any which philos- 
ophy has urged, is so plain, that its force is immediately 
acknowledged by the humblest understanding. 

My object at present, however, is not to consider the proofs 
of a future existence, but assuming the truth of the doctrine, 
as revealed in the gospel, to ascertain how far it may en- 
courage us in a belief of a re-union with our departed friends 
in heaven. It is an inquiry of the deepest interest. The hopes 
and fears, which it involves, are among the most powerful 
which can animate or distress the human bosom. The con- 
solations that it may afford, are among the highest and dear- 
est which can be brought to Affliction, when she sits in the 
dust and weeps for those who are not. Let us then inquire 
whether, after death, we shall or shall not be forever united 
with each other. 

Some, who perhaps have not duly considered this ques- 
tion, place it among those merely speculative ones, on which 
we can never hope, in this world, to obtain any satisfaction. 
Such are the questions:—Where is heaven to be? What will 
be the occupations there? What kind of bodies shall we have, 
precisely? On these particulars we may form our several 
theories, if we please, but there exists no real grounds for 
satisfactory conclusions. We must remain in ignorance; and 
it is of no great consequence that we should be informed.. 
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But the question, whether we shall rejoin and recognize here- 
after those whom we knew and loved in this world, is of quite 
another character, of more interest and importance than those 
others, and admitting of a more easy and reasonable solution. 


1. In support of this opinion, I will observe, in the first 
place, that the resurrection which is revealed in the Gospel 
is a resurrection of individuals, as individuals; of each person 
in his distinct personality. Few will maintain that comfortless 
system of antiquity, which teaches that the human soul is to 
be absorbed, after the death of the body, into the spirit of 
the universe. What satisfaction can it give us to know that 
we shall not be entirely lost in the great creation, if we are also 
to know, that we must resign all separate perceptions and 
pleasures, and never must think, feel or enjoy, as distinct 
existences ? 

It will be granted, therefore, that it is by no means a pre- 
sumptuous or unwarranted but a very simple thing to 
say, that we shall live hereafter as separate and distinct in- 
dividuals, as truly so as we exist in the present life. And 
yet from this unpretending and almost self-evident postu- 
late, we may clearly deduce the doctrine, which some please 
to call a speculative one, of the re-union and recognition of 
friends in a future state. 


If it is evident, that we are to exist as distinct individuals, 
it is equally evident, that we must know ourselves to be the 
same individuals who existed here. For if we are not to be 
made certain of that, a resurrection will be equivalent to an- 
other creation; to the formation of a race of beings with 
whom we, who now live on the earth, can have nothing to do. 
That the belief of a future state may exert the least influence 
over our conduct, it is necessary that we should also believe 
that we shall be able to identify ourselves then, with ourselves 
as we are now; otherwise our belief will furnish no motive 
to virtue, nor any consolation in adversity. 


It is further evident that if we are to be conscious of our 
identity with our former selves, we must be conscious of the 
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acts of our former existence; especially if we regard the fu- 
ture state as a state of retribution. For it is impossible to 
conceive how we can be the subjects of reward or punishment, 
without being sensible of what we had done, or omitted, on 
earth, to render us deserving of either. But if we are to be 
conscious of the acts of our former existence, if we are to 
remember our conduct while we were on the earth, we must 
likewise remember those among whom we had our conversa- 
tion, those who in a great measure made our conduct what it 
was. Our duties, virtues, faults, sins and vices, arise almost 
altogether from the relations of society. We cannot remem- 
ber the one without calling to mind the other. They are in- 
separably united, and the imagination cannot disjoin them. 
If I should remember that I had done a particular injury on 
earth, I must remember him whom I injured. If I should re- 
member that I had performed a particular act of benevolence, 
I must remember the person whom I assisted. How much more 
should I remember, in the review of my life, those with whom 
I had been connected in the daily and most intimate intercourse 
of life; those who had exercised the most efficacious influences 
in the formation of my character; those who had called forth, 
and gained and kept, the best affections of my heart. The 
recollection of my former self, and my former associates, must 
be produced together, and from the same principle. If the 
one is evident, the other is so too. 


We have now a direct inference of the mutual recollection 
of friends in a future state, from the Christian doctrine of the 
resurrection of each individual to a distinct existence. And 
so well am I satisfied that the inference is rational and sound, 
that I could hardly tell which of the two doctrines I most 
firmly believed. 


But the recollection of our friends, and a re-union with 
them, are not one and the same thing. There is still another 
step to be taken, from the one to the other. We may recol- 
lect our friends, and yet not be permitted to recognize or re- 
join them. But is this probable? Can we for a moment sup- 
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pose it? Will God disappoint our most cherished expecta- 
tions? Will he condemn us to preserve in our memory the 
shadows of those we loved, while he denies to us their society 
and sympathy? Are we not only doomed to endure the pangs 
of separation from them here, but to know, in the future 
world, that when we left them here, we lost them for ever? 
The supposition is inconsistent with the goodness of our Crea- 
tor, and should be dismissed as such. We shall not only re- 
member, but rejoin, in the heavenly world, the friends from 
whom we had been transiently separated by death. 


2. There is another course yet more direct, if possible, than 
the above, which will bring us to the same conclusion. It in- 
volves no subtilties or minute discussions, and consists in the 
answer to as simple a question as could well be asked. The 
question is this—Are we, or are we not, in the world above, 
to live alone? Are we, or are we not, to lead, after death an 
eternity of solitude? This is the only alternative. Each soul, 
in its glorified state, must either have a range entirely to it- 
self, which shall never approach the sphere of any other soul, 
or it must associate with its kindred. It must exist in soli- 
tude, or in society. Let any one put this plain question to him- 
self, and he cannot hesitate in giving his answer. He will 
perceive that it is contrary to sound reason to imagine an 
eternal life of loneliness; and he will decide that the life of 
the blessed must be a life of society. And what society can it 
be but that of friends? By whom shall we be surrounded but 
by our friends? With whom shall we live, if not with our 
friends? What beings will be more likely to partake with us 
the joys of heaven, than those who shared with us the joys 
and the sorrows of earth? What souls will be so probably 
associated with our own, as those to which our own had been 
endeared and assimilated by education, habit, intercourse, and 
time? Among the innumerable hosts of heaven, shall we be 
denied the sight of those whom of all others we most wished 
to see? In the vast assembly of spirits, shall we search in 
vain for those whom we seek most eagerly? Will the only 
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blank in creation be that which we are the most desirous to 
fill? Will the only wounds which are left unhealed be those 
which death had inflicted, and which we hoped that immor- 
tality would cure? Our feelings, our reason, our common 
sense, will at once reply, that it cannot be so. 


These rational conclusions will not be disturbed, but on the 
contrary, confirmed by scripture. Though it does not declare 
directly and fully that we shall know one another in a future 
state, it yet often implies that we shall, and never intimates 
that we shall not. Some of the passages which contain this 
presumptive evidence I will now bring together. 


At the close of the earnest and affectionate intercession, 
which just before his crucifixion Christ offered up for his dis- 
ciples, he introduces the following petition: “Father, I will 
that they also, whom thou hast given me, be with me where 
I am; that they may behold my glory, which thou hast given 
me.” It is apparent from these words, that our Savior expect- 
ed to meet, in the glorious state which was to be the reward 
of his obedience and sufferings, both those who were then his 
disciples, and all who should become so afterwards. For in 
the address to his disciples, which precedes his prayer for 
them, he expresses himself quite as strongly, “In my Father’s 
house are many mansions; if it were not so, I would have told 
you. I go to prepare a place for you. And if I go and pre- 
pare a place for you, I will come again, and receive you unto 
myself; that where I am, there ye may be also.” These words 
appear to me to be explicit; and we have only to take a short, 
an easy, I may say an unavoidable step, from the fact that the 
disciples of Christ are to be with him, and one another, to ar- 
rive at the conclusion, that they will know him and one an- 
other. We may gather the same meaning, and form the same 
conclusion, from the following words of St. Paul in his second 
epistle to the Corinthians :—“Knowing that he who raised up 
the Lord Jesus shall raise up us also by Jesus, and shall pre- 
sent us with you.” 

I would add, that heaven is never spoken of as a solitary, 
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but often as a social place of existence. It is designated by 
words which imply society and intercourse, and mutual knowl- 
edge—such for instance as a city, a kingdom, a church, an 
assembly. We meet with an extraordinary number of these 
words, in a short and continuous passage of the epistle to the 
Hebrews, XII, 22:—‘“But ye are come unto Mount Sion, and 
unto the city of the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, and 
to an innumerable company of angels, to the general assem- 
bly and church of the first-born, which are written in heaven, 
and to God the judge of all, and to the spirits of just men 
made perfect.” 


Passages and expressions similar to these we shall often 
find in the holy volume. The least that can be said of them is, 
that they countenance an opinion which is prompted by affec- 
tion and confirmed by reason. To my mind they complete the 
proof of a recognition and re-union of friends in the future 
state. 


In endeavoring to maintain this belief, I cannot perceive 
that I have wandered into the region of mere speculation. It 
has been my object to make it appear a reasonable doctrine. 
Yor as reasonableness is a quality which, as far as I can judge 
of it, I never fail to require for every article of my own creed, 
so it is a rule by which I desire to see every opinion examined, 
and adopted or rejected, by others. 


After discussing the grounds of the doctrine, we are at lib- 
erty to speak of its moral effects. No one will deny that these 
are of great importance. Its consolations are abundant. 
Like an angel of mercy, it hastens to the house which the angel 
of death has overshadowed; wipes away the tears of its in- 
mates before time can arrive with its tardy comfort; and gives 
peace to the bosom, when philosophy and stoicism have done 
their utmost in forcing composure on the features. It tells 
us that those who were not permitted to accompany us to the 
end of our earthly journey have only been taken before us 
to their resting place, where we shall soon rejoin them. It 
will teach us to look on dissolution as only a longer or shorter 
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term of temporary absence from those who have made life 
pleasant to us; as a suspension merely of those friendships and 
intimacies which have afforded us the best part of what we 
have known as happiness; and we shall wait with a holy pa- 
tience for a renewal of them, where they will never again be 
interrupted nor broken. 


The influence of such a belief on the affections will natur- 
ally be extended to the conduct. It must be a purifying as 
well as a consolatory faith. The conviction that we shail 
meet our righteous friends in heaven, in the holy dwelling- 
place of God, if our own characters are such as will admit us 
to their company, will naturally make us anxious to amend and 
improve our lives, and separate ourselves from all defilement. 
We may expect that our union will then be immediate. But 
obstinate sin, we have every reason to believe, will prove a 
dreary banishment from the abodes of bliss, and from those 
who inhabit them. And it is my belief that this separation 
of the wicked from the good will be one of the punishments 
of the former, and one of the inducements by which they will 
be moved to seek the forfeited favor of the Almighty, and a 
restoration to those friends from whom their evil deeds had 
estranged them. 


I would observe, in closing, that there are those on the earth, 
whose days God has been pleased to prolong till they have 
survived ‘all that blessed their eyes or satisfied their affections, 
and till they have seen the dearest objects of their love fade 
away and fall around them, “like leaves in wintry weather.” 
To such, the doctrine of a speedy re-union must be something 
more than consolatory. It will prepare them to throw off life 
as an old and useless garment, and invite death as a redeem- 
ing friend. 


If that high world, which lies beyond 
Our own, surviving love endears ; 

If there the cherished heart be fond, 
The eye the same, except in tears— 
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How welcome those untrodden spheres! 
How sweet this very hour to die! 

To soar from earth, and find all fears 
Lost in thy light—Eternity ! 
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CHRIST’S LEGACY TO HIS DISCIPLES. 


Peace I leave with you. My peace I give unto you. 


A calm and sacred peacefulness of mind is given to the de- 
vout and consistent Christian, such as no worldly power can 
impart, and which no worldly power can destroy. Unlike the 
flashes of joy which kindle the countenance, and send the elec- 
tric sparks of an excited spirit through the circles of the friv- 
olous and gay, it is a peacefulness which dwells not on the 
surface, but an inward light; it burns clearly and brightly in 
the sanctuary of the soul. It is quenched not, dimmed not, by 
the vicissitudes of life; and even when all earthly prospects 
are darkened and all earthly hopes destroyed, it points steadily 
to a bright and quiet and far-off spot, fast by the throne of 
God, where the weary will be at rest. 

The Christian derives peace from the conviction that the 
events of life are ordered by a Providence which, though it 
inflict partial and temporary suffering, is administered for uni- 
versal and eternal good. He knows that nothing is too great 
to be above the care of his heavenly Father; nothing too 
small to be below it. He is assured that the gracious Being, 
who regards with compassion the sparrow that falls silently 
to the ground, and clothes the smallest field-flower with beauty 
and fragrance, while he wheels the planets in their orbits and 
restrains the sun in his place of light, will never forget the 
humblest individual whom he has created in his own image, 
and destined to immortality. He feels that the darkest events 
of Providence are appointed in love, and that the benevolent 
Father who pities his children, and knows that they are dust, 
sends no sorrow without a kind design. 

This is indeed a hard lesson to learn. It is taught thorough- 
ly in the school of Christ alone, that the discipline of suffering 
is as truly a part of the order of Providence, and as strong a 
proof of the love of God, as the blessings of prosperity. You 
may acknowledge the benevolence of the Deity, and be able 
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to feel it in the loveliness of a summer’s landscape, where the 
blue heavens and the bright waters and the green earth are 
mingled in a common expression of beauty, and the magnifi- 
cent drapery of nature is all unfolded by a divine hand; but 
do you not know that the blighting frosts and chilling snows, 
the gloom and desolation of winter, are appointed by the same 
Almighty author, and that He who causes the gentle showers 
which refresh the thirsty earth, rides forth in the whirlwind, 
and directs the tempest? Does he send the one in love and 
the other in anger? Is not the God of the summer and the 
God of the winter the same? Are not his tender mercies over 
all his works? Do you not see him in the red lightning and 
the angry storm as well as in the blue sky and tranquil heav- 
ens? Does the long resounding thunder, which inflicts evil 
upon a part for the benefit of the whole, speak less distinctly 
the praises of Jehovah, than the gentle music of the wind, as 
it dies peacefully away over the echoing hills? 


And as natural evil and natural good are thus blended in just 
proportion for the benefit of man, the Christian perceives that 
the trials of life and the blessings of life are from the same 
wise Providence, and that adversity has its sweet and sacred 
uses as well as prosperity. In sickness as well as in health; in 
sorrow as well as in joy; in the event which prostrates his 
hopes, as well as in that which elevates them, he recognizes 
the will of the same God. “What!” he devoutly exclaims, 
“what! Shall I receive good at the hand of the Lord, and 
shall I not also receive evil? The Lord gave, the same Lord 
hath taken away; blessed be the name of the Lord. Blessed 
when he gives and when he takes away.” 


The Christian, moreover, derives peace from the assurance 
that as all the allotments of Providence come from a father, 
and are sent in love, so they may all contribute to the ultimate 
welfare of his soul. The gospel teaches us not only that it is 
good for us to be afflicted, but it explains how it is good for 
us to be afflicted. It informs us that the great object of life 
is the cultivation of our moral being. It informs us, that though 
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outward blessings are taken from us, if the inward virtues 
are increased, our highest good is not injured, but on the con- 
trary augmented. Now we know, by our observation of the 
human mind, that certain traits of character are not fully de- 
veloped in the sunshine of prosperity, but are nurtured and 
flourish and grow up amid the storms of adversity. Many a 
beautiful plant is brought to perfection, many a precious fruit 
is ripened, not so much by the hot sun of noon as by the re- 
freshing moisture of midnight. So many a beautiful and 
precious virtue of the soul is best cherished in silence and 
solitude when all things bright and fair have vanished and 
darkness broods around. 

There is thus in the eternal plan of Providence a principle 
of compensation by which sorrow is turned into joy, and pres- 
ent troubles produce lasting benefits. The light affliction, 
which is but for a moment, works out for the subdued and im- 
proved sufferer a far more exceeding and an eternal weight 
of glory. No matter in what form the trial comes; no matter 
what stern form it may assume; it is sent for the best good of 
man. It is borne from the throne of the Almighty, not by a 
demon of wrath, but by an angel of mercy. The cup of 
trembling which he presents, though it contain the waters of 
bitterness, is filled from the fountain of life. 

In feelings and hopes like these does the Christian find 
peace. Thus is fulfilled that blessed promise of our Lord,—- 
“Peace I leave with you. My peace I give unto you.” 


78 WORDS OF CONSOLATION AND 
OUR MEETING IN HEAVEN. 


There is a very sick child in the abode of David the king. 
Disease, which stalks up the dark lane of the poor and puts 
its smothering hand on the lip and nostril of the wan and 
wasted, also mounts the palace stairs, and bending over the 
pillow, blows into the face of a young prince the frosts of 
pain and death. Tears are wine to the king of terrors. Alas! 
for David the king. He can neither sleep nor eat, and lies 
prostrate on his face, weeping and wailing until the palace 
rings with the outcry of woe. 


What are courtly attendants, or victorious armies, or con- 
quered provinces, under such circumstances? What to any 
parent is all splendid surrounding when his child is sick? 
Seven days have passed on. Then in that great house, two 
eyelids are gently closed, two little feet quiet, one heart still. 
The servants come to bear the tidings to the king, but they 
cannot make up their minds to tell him, and they stand at the 
door whispering about the matter, and David hears them and 
he looks up and says to them, “Is the child dead?” “Yes, 
he is dead.” David rouses himself up, washes himself, puts 
on new apparel, and sits down to food. What strength was 
it that lifted up that king whom grief had dethroned? Oh, 
it was the thought that he would come again into the posses- 
sion of that darling child. No grave-digger’s spade could 
hide him. The wintry blasts of death could not put out the 
bright light. There would be a forge somewhere that with 
silver hammer would weld the broken links. In a city where 
the hoofs of the pale horse never strike the pavement he 
would clasp his lost treasure. He wipes away the tears from 
his eyes and he clears the choking grief from his throat, and 
exclaims, “I shall go to him.” 


Was David right or wrong? If we part on earth will we 
meet again in the next world? ‘Well,’ says some one, 
“that seems to be an impossibility. Heaven is so large a 
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place we never could find our kindred there.” Going into 
some city without having appointed a time and place for 
meeting, you might wander around for weeks and for months,. 
and perhaps for years, and never see each other; and heaven 
is vaster than all earthly cities together, and how are you 
going to find your departed friend in that country? It is so. 
vast a realm. Is not this idea we have been entertaining aft- 
er all a falsity? Is this doctrine of future recognition of 
friends in heaven a guess, a myth, a whim, or is it a granitic 
foundation upon which the soul pierced of all ages may build 
a glorious hope? Intense question! Every heart in this au- 
dience throbs right into it. There is in every soul here the 
tomb of at least one dead. 

The object of this sermon is to take this theory out of the 
region of surmise and speculation into the region of 
positive certainty. People say, “It would be very 
pleasant if that doctrine were true. I hope it may be true. 
Perhaps it is true. I wish it were true.” But I believe that 
I can bring an accumulation of argument to bear upon this 
matter which will prove the doctrine of future recognition as 
plainly as that there is any heaven at all, and that the kiss of 
reunion at the celestial gate will be as certain as the dying 
kiss at the door of the sepulchre. 

The doctrine of future recognition is not so often positively 
stated in the Word of God as implied, and you know, my 
friends, that that is, after all, the strongest mode of affirma- 
tion. Your friend travels in foreign lands. He comes home. 
He does not begin by arguing with you to prove that there 
are such places as London and Stockholm and Paris and Dres- 
den and Berlin but his conversation implies it. And so this 
Bible does not so positively state this theory as, all up and 
down its chapters, take it for granted. What does my text 
imply? “I shall go to him.” What consolation would it be 
to David to go to his child if he would not know him? Would 
David have been allowed to record this anticipation for the 
inspection of all ages if it were a groundless anticipation? We 
read in the first book of the Bible, Abraham died and was: 
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gathered to his people. Jacob died and was gathered to his 
people. Moses died and was gathered to his people. What 
people? Why, their friends, their comrades, their old com- 
panions. Of course it means that. It cannot mean anything 
else. So in the very beginning of the Bible four times that 
is taken for granted. The whole New Testament is an arbor 
over which this doctrine creeps like a luxuriant vine full of 
the purple clusters of consolation. James, John and Peter 
followed Christ into the mountain. A light falls from heaven 
on that mountain and lifts it into the glories of the celestial. 
Christ’s garments glow and his face shines like the sun. The 
door of heaven swings open. Two spirits come down and 
alight on that mountain. The disciples look at them and 
recognize them as Moses and Elias. Now, if these disciples 
standing on the earth could recognize these two spirits who 
had been for years in heaven, do you tell me that we, with our 
heavenly eyesight, will not be able to recognize those who 
have gone out from among us only five, ten, twenty, thirty 
years ago? 


The Bible indicates, over and over again, that the angels 
know each other; and then the Bible says that we are to be 
higher than the angels, and if the angels have the power of 
recognition, shall not we, who are to be higher than they in 
the next realm, have as good an eyesight and as good capaci- 
ty? What did Christ mean, in his conversation with Mary 
and Martha, when he said: “Thy brother shall rise again?” 
It was as much as to say, “Don’t cry. Don’t wear yourselves 
out with this trouble. You will see him again. Thy brother 
shall rise again.” The Bible describes heaven as a great home 
circle. Well, now, that would be a queer home circle where 
the members did not know each other. The Bible describes 
death as a sleep. If we know each other before we go to sleep 
shall we not know each other after we wake up? Oh, yes. 
We will know each other a great deal better then than now; 
“for now,” says the apostle, “we see through a glass darkly, 
but then face to face.” It will be my purified, enthroned and 
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glorifed body gazing on your purified, enthroned and glorified 
body. 

There are, in addition to these Bible arguments, other rea- 
sons why I accept this theory. In the first place, because the 
rejection of it implies the entire obliteration of our memory. 
Can it be possible that we shall forget forever those with 
whose walk, look, manner we have been so long familiar? Will 
death come and with a sharp, keen blade hew away this faculty 
of memory? Abraham said to Dives, “Son, remember.” If the 
exiled and lost remember, will not the enthroned remember ? 
You know very well that our joy in any circumstance is aug- 
mented by the companionship of our friends. We cannot see 
a picture with less than four eyes, or hear a song with less 
than four ears. We want some one beside us with whom to 
exchange glances and sympathies; and suppose the joy of 
heaven is to be augmented by the fact that we are to have 
our friends with us when there rise before us the thrones of 
the blessed, and when there surges up in our ears the jubilate 
of the saved. Heaven is not a contraction; it is an expansion. 

Again: I adopt this theory because there are features of 
moral temperament and features of the soul that will distin- 
guish us forever. How do we know each other in this world? 
Is it merely by the color of the eye, or the length of the hair, 
or the facial proportions? Oh, no. It is by the disposition 
as well, by natural affinity, using the word in the very best 
sense and not in the bad sense; and if in the dust our body 
should perish and lie there forever and there should be no 
resurrection, still the soul has enough features and the dis- 
position has enough features to make us distinguishable. 


There is a mother before the throne of God. You say her 
joy is full. Is it?- You say there can be no augmentation of 
it. Cannot there be? Her son was a wanderer and a vagabond 
on the earth when that good mother died. He broke her old 
heart. She died leaving him in the wilderness of sin. She is 
before the throne of God now. Years pass and that son re- 
pents of his crimes and gives his heart to God and becomes a 
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useful Christian, and dies and enters the gates of heaven. You 
tell me that that mother’s joy cannot be augmented. Let them 
confront each other. The son and the mother. “Oh,” she says 
to the angels of God, “rejoice with me! The dead is alive 
again, and the lost is found. Hallelujah! I never expected 
to see this lost one come back.” 

One more reason why I am disposed to accept this doctrine 
of the future recognition is that so many in their last hour on 
earth have confirmed this theory. I speak not of persons who 
have been delirious in their last moments and knew not what 
they were about, but of persons who died in calmness. and 
placidity, and who were not naturally superstitious. Often 
the glories of heaven have struck the dying pillow, and the 
departing man has said he saw and heard those who had gone 
away from him. How often it is in the dying moments par- 
ents see their departed children and children see their depart- 
ed parents! 


Oh, have you never sat by such a death-bed? In that hour 
you hear the departing soul cry, “Hark! look!” You hearken- 
ed and you looked. A little child pining away because of the 
death of its mother, getting weaker and weaker every day, 
was taken into the room where hung the picture of her moth- 
er. She seemed to enjoy looking at it, and then she was taken 
away, and after a while died. In the last moment, that wan and 
wasted little one lifted her hands, while her face lighted up 
with the glory of the next world, and cried out, “Mother!” 
You tell me she did not see her mother? She did. Why, we 
are to be taken up to heaven at last by ministering spirits. Who 
are they to be? Souls that went up from Madras, or Antioch, 
or Jerusalem? Oh, no; our glorified kindred are going to 
troop around us. 


Now I bring you this glorious consolation of future recogni- 
tion. If you could get this theory into your heart it would 
lift a great many shadows that are stretching across it. 

Oh, ye whose hearts are down under the sod of the ceme- 
tery, cheer up at the thought of this reunion! Oh! how much 
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you will have to tell them when once you meet them! How 
much you have been through since you saw them last! On 
the shining shore you will talk it all over. The heartaches. 
The loneliness. The sleepless nights. The weeping until you 
had no more power to weep, because the heart was withered 
and dried up. Story of vacant chair, and empty cradle and 
little shoes only half worn out, never to be worn again, just 
the shape of the foot that once pressed it. And dreams when 
you thought that the departed had come back again, and the 
room seemed bright with their faces, and you started up to 
greet them, and in the effort the dream broke and you found 
yourself standing amid-room in the midnight—alone. Talk- 
ing it all over, and then, hand in hand, walking up and down 
in the light. No sorrow, no tears, no death. Oh, heaven! 
beautiful heaven! Heaven where our friends are: Heaven 
where we expect to be. 


Oh, how different it is on earth from the way it is in heaven 
when a Christian dies! We say, “Close his eyes.” In heaven 
they say, “Give him a palm.” On earth we say, “Let him 
down in the ground.” In heaven they say, “Raise him on a 
throne.” On earth it is, “Farewell, farewell.” In heaven it 
is, “Welcome, welcome.” And so I see a Christian soul com- 
-ing down to the river of death, and he steps into the river, 
and the water comes to the ankle. He says, “Lord Jesus, is 
this death?” “No,” says Christ, “this is not death.” And he 
wades still deeper down into the waters until the flood comes 
to the knee, and he says, “Lord Jesus, tell me, tell me, is this 
death?” And Christ says, “No, no, this is not death.” And 
he wades still further down until the wave comes to the gir- 
dle and the soul says, “Lord Jesus, is this death?” “No,” 
says Christ, “this is not.” And deeper in wades the soul tii] 
the billow strikes the lip, and the departing one cries, “Lord 
Jesus, is this death?” “No,” says Christ, “This is not.” But 
when Christ has lifted that soul on a throne of glory, and the 
pomp and joy of heaven come surging to its feet, then Christ 
said, “This, oh transported soul! this is death!” 
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THE RECOGNITION OF FRIENDS IN A FUTURE 
LIFE. 


It is appointed unto men once to die. The decree and the 
reality ever before us, raise many questions as to what comes 
after death. Among them, the one relating to the recognition 
of friends in the other world, takes a deep hold of the human 
heart. 


It is not my purpose to discuss the future, “When or 
Where;” but simply the fact. Times and places after death 
involve questions and problems with which I am not now to 
deal. Inasmuch as future recognition is not a specific, clearly 
defined, or pivotal doctrine of Scripture, the discussion, while 
scriptural in spirit and range of topics, must needs follow the 
trend of revealed truth and the facts which underlie it, or are 
necessary to it, rather than particular texts. The force of ail 
Scripture lies in the kinship of our nature with the trend of all 
its teachings. Spiritual truth must be addressed to kindred 
spiritual realities in us, or it will meet with no response. 
Hence, one truth necessarily leads on to its fellow to the com- 
pletion of the whole system; and because of this, one fact 
clearly proved becomes the ground for proving the next re- 
lated fact. 


In view of the above, I am led to approach the question as- 
signed me, by calling attention to some basal truths or dos- 
trines which are accepted and held by all Christians. First, 
the being of God, who is a Spirit, infinite, eternal, and un- 
changeable, in His being, wisdom, power, holiness, justice, 
goodness and truth. From God, thus defined by the West- 
minister divines, issue all things. His being, character and 
attributes, determine the whole system and ends of crea- 
tion. Each thing as it appears and takes its place in the 
form world has an outward body and an inward force or 
principle, the one temporal, the other eternal. Man is here 
in the image of God, a spirit with sensibility, intellect and 
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will. What we call conscious life, is the spirit energizing in 
feeling, thought, action, resulting in knowledge and a record 
which develop and fix character. He has a body; but he is 
spirit. The body is the necessary medium for the productive 
exercise of his faculties while passing through the form 
world. In the spirit alone is the reality and continuity of 
personality and life. Identity does not reside in, nor is it 
dependent on, physical form or body; but inheres and abides 
within the individual consciousness. The death and disap- 
pearance of the body leaves the spirit’s life and consciousness 
untouched. Memory, knowing, the power of causation, does 
not lie in the substance and mechanism of either body or 
brain tissue; but in the spirit. These are therefore, present 
so long as the spirit has being. Hence, immortality and re- 
sponsibility. 

Again, redemption is provided by God in the plan and pro- 
cesses of His moral government for this man. The means 
and methods are on a scale beyond our ability to fully com- 
prehend, but not beyond our power to know and experience. 
Likewise the foundation for a kingdom is laid for this man 
along with the foundations of the world. The kingdom is 
represented as eternal and unchangeable in its constitution 
and laws. Hence, we have future life, and community of 
life, existing and acting under established order and law. 
An eternal kingdom without intelligent subjects is unthink- 
able. The one must have been provided for the other. If 
the one is eternal, the other must be immortal. Now, it is 
impossible to co-ordinate the above basal facts into a corre- 
sponding system with adequate ends, without bringing in- 
to the same the reality of future fellowships and recognitions. 
At this point there is brought into the question from the 
contents of Scripture another series of facts which conduct 
us to the same conclusion. 

First, one of the strongest scriptural proofs, by implication, 


of personal immortality of the spirit carrying with it the real- 
ity of recognition of friends, is the fact that the question is 
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not in dispute among the sacred writers. The revelation and 
teachings of divine truth setting forth salvation and the duties 
and blessings thereunto attached, are made, taught, required, 
and set in covenant and commandment, on the assumption of 
future life and all that life implies. On any ground less than 
this all that Scripture speaking directly or indirectly of eternal 
life, becomes a strong impeachment of the truth of Scripture. 
The presence of Christ and the facts related of Him and His 
work, have no adequate justification in the needs of mankind 
if life is limited to the present world, or if death takes away 
any part of life’s capability for engaging in the higher and 
purer pursuits and enjoyments which are conditioned on fel- 
lowships with kindred spirits. 


Again, the scriptural teachings as to a future judgment 
not only imply, but make necessary, future life and recogni- 
tions. Those who go up to judgment must certainly carry 
with them sufficient knowledge related to its objects in time 
and place on which to ground a sentence which shall be -recog- 
nized and acknowledged as just. If there is loss of knowl- 
edge, or ability to recall the past on suggestion, or on hearing 
from the Judge the charges and specifications covering the 
period of our earthly life, then the doctrine of a future judg- 
ment and allthat Scripture referring to man’s accountability 
must be rejected. They are absolutely without content or 
meaning. Hence, the above series of facts unify, assume 
their proper proportions and logical significance in the reality 
of man’s indestructible, personal consciousness and unbroken 
continuity of life; in nothing less or other. Rule out the 
latter and the former must go. If there is no recognition of 
friends because there is no recollection of earthly experiences, 
then all the doctrines of Scripture conditioned on our account- 
ability and need of salvation are held and taught in vain. 


But we are in sight of other evidence. From the teachings 
or trend of Scripture the argument becomes accumulative and 
thus the more forceful. It is always legitimate to regard that 
line of reasoning within scriptural bounds which is not ia 
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contradiction to its plain and specific doctrines, and hence we 
present the following corroborative facts. Thus the future 
life is represented as a better, freer, more exalted life than the 
present. The law and reality of life’s development in and 
through the centuries, indicate a still higher and better life to 
come. The occasional reversions to former types and levels 
are no evidence that the future is to witness a universal move- 
ment back to barbarism and extinction of civilizations. Such 
reversions, in reality, are the penalties of disobedience—sin 
against God and crime against the spirit. The progressive 
revelations of God’s truth and will to mankind, also indicate 
the certain increase in man’s mental and moral capacity to 
receive communications. from his Maker. The times and 
circumstances for imparting new truth are conditioned on the 
better intelligence of those who are to receive it. In the 
fulness of time Christ appeared. A long period of prepa- 
ration was necessary to His coming in bodily form. 


Allowing therefore, the immortality and continuity of life, 
we are certain of a higher and better life in the future world. 
The regenerated and obedient spirit on returning to God who 
gave it, passes into an environment which gives elevation, ex- 
pansion and depth of knowledge; power to love, clearness of 
insight of spiritual realities; purest society of glorified saints, 
and highest exercise of all the faculties and graces belonging 
to one created in the divine image. This must be so; for, re- 
gard the future life less favored than this, as inferior, or 
narrower in capacity, and we make much of the Word of God 
void of significance, and the sufferings and labors of Christ 
those of a fanatic or a madman. Then the work of the 
church, the laws of governments, the schools and philanthro- 
pists, in their efforts to make men wiser and better here, are 
misplaced and cruel. The man lowest in the scale has the 
advantage in a world where life is narrowed down to mere 
existence and nothing more. Only on the ground of a better 
future life is there reason for the revelation of God’s will, 
or for the appointed means for man’s redemption. “Tf in 
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this life only we have hope in Christ, we are of all men 
most miserable.” 


Again, in the future life we are represented as knowing 
more, not less. If life is to emerge at death into another 
world empty of all knowledge of the present, or in a condi- 
tion so altered that the past cannot be recalled to’ conscious- 
ness, then is our preaching vain, and our doctrines utterly 
without any corresponding reality. Nowhere in Scripture 
are we specifically taught that we know less, or that our fu- 
ture knowledge is disassociated from the present. The 
knowledge we gain here is to be accounted for; and all that we 
gain of eternal, universal and immutable truth, is a part of 
what we are to gain hereafter. The part is to become a 
whole. Paul affirms this. There are many passages of 
Scripture which teach specifically, or by implication, the con- 
nection between present knowledge and future knowledge. 
The relation is indestructible. Present knowledge in the 
sphere of the spirit is a key to future knowledge in the same 
sphere. ‘The future interprets the present. This accepted as 
true, logically leads to the recognition of friends in the life to 
come. 


” 


Yet again, the Scriptures also set forth future fellowships 
conditioned on earthly events, such as repentance of sin, faith 
in Christ, regeneration and subsequent obedience to God’s 
will as revealed to the world. On these fellowships, as we 
now know and experience them, are based all the higher uses 
of our faculties and powers of being, as well as the enjoyment 
of the supreme things of social life, such as love, sympathy, 
benevolence, in the one case; and such as music, song, oratory, 
literature, and art in the other. Without fellowships these 
would drop out of human life. The church is an institution 
of God’s to meet the needs of man’s spiritual nature and to 
mould him into fitness for his future. It is essentially a social 
institution for fellowship and for educational ends that point 
forward to the higher and purer fellowships above. Here or 
there, man would cease to be human if denied the companion- 
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ships of kindred spirits. All the virtues which the Scriptures 
specially magnify would drop out of life there as here, Hence, 
from the fact of fellowship here, provided for us by God Him- 
self in the family and in the church; and the fact that the 
friends of our early years who have come up through life with 
us interweaving their experience with our own, furnish the 
occasion for the richest joys in fellowship; and the fact that 
the present includes and holds the future, we may confidently 
conclude that we, certainly, shall know each other in the other 
world. 


The incidental references or texts of Scripture bearing more 
or less directly on this matter are few, but nevertheless 
weighty. Their natural and truthful interpretation must be 
sought in the history and facts of the whole case. Taken by 
themselves apart, or, in connection with other texts with the 
nature and destiny of man shut out, and almost any meaning 
may be read into them; but taken and read in the light of 
God’s Word in its relation to man for time and eternity, and 
they forcefully suggest and teach the recognition of friends in 
the future life. For instance, the scene in the cave at Endor; 
David’s exclamation over the body of his child; the transfigu- 
ration; the words of Christ to the dying thief; His assurance 
that His disciples should be with Him in His Father’s house; 
His declaration that many should come from the four quar 
ters of the earth and sit down with Abraham, Isaac and Jacob; 
the parable of the rich man and Lazarus; Paul’s affirmation 
in regard to fuller, future knowledge; the vision of the dying 
Stephen; John’s visions of last things; the resurrections re- 
ported in the gospels showing the spirit as retaining its ability 
to hear, understand and obey when separated from the body; 
and Christ’s prayer for the unity of His church. These and 
other passages of Scripture read at the focus-point of all other 
facts to which attention has been called, certainly justify us 
in putting them in evidence. They teach the continuity of 
life, knowledge, and fellowships, all of which involve recog- 
nition and prove its reality. 
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Now, in conclusion, I would name a series of facts which 
emphasize the whole argument. They are in the nature of 
man, in the nature of things, and thus, in the foundation of 
the entire system of revealed truth and the redemptive scheme. 
Namely: 

1. The unquenchable longing for more life and reunion 
with loved ones that die. This longing is in the soul’s nature, 
and on the basis of the universal law, that one correlate re- 
veals its fellow, we look forward to future life with confident 
expectations. 


2. The analysis of the nature and conditions of rational 
life shows the constitutional need for future recognitions; and, 
where there is a need set in the nature of a thing, there exists 
somewhere that which meets it. Both have their origin with 
the Creator, and therefore must be realities. Experiences 
and environment furnish the material for the building up of 
rational life in knowledge and character, and cannot there- 
fore, be separated from it. Hence, if there is future life, then 
there must be future recognitions. 


3. The decay of the body, other things equal, instead of 
revealing unfitness for more life, reveals fitness for it. The 
capacity of the spirit for more knowledge, more love, more 
activity in realms of truth and righteousness, not only appear 
undiminished at death, but frequently reaches its highest alti- 
tude and greatest magnitude. 


4. Again, evolution once verified as a fundamental reality, 
and the process going on in the life rather than in the organ- 
ism, must or will, practically demonstrate immortality and 
recognitions. Otherwise at the point of rational life it breaks 
down utterly, and drops from the problem. The-past, wher- 
ever traced in secular or sacred literatures, shows develop- 
ment of rational life rather than that of the body; and, up to 
the present, we have discovered nothing that sets a period to 


this development. The future is to be full of realized possi- 
bilities and ideals. 


5. Bearing on this point is the fact that the recognition of 
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loved ones here does not depend on form or sense perception. 
The hands may feel as the hands of Esau, but the voice is the 
voice of Jacob. The ground of recognition lies back of the 
form or the senses. This has been frequently verified in 
experience. Personal identity that remains in the individual 
consciousness will report itself to the consciousness of another 
who has been identified with it for a period long enough to 
have in memory common facts and events. 


6. Again, the eternal, universal and unchangeable law 
of causation furnishes ground for the future recognition of 
friends. That there cannot be an effect without a cause, 
holds there as here. This law lies at the base of all rational 
processes. Allowing therefore, that the spirit-man remains a 
personal, rational spirit, he must recognize the fact that he 
stands before the judgment bar the effect of causes which at 
some time, some place, in some environment, touched him and 
built him into what he is. Analysis brings back the past and 
becomes the occasion for recognitions. 


Now, in view of the foregoing cumulative evidence, all who 
accept the Bible as the Word of God and believe in the im- 
mortality of man, may give some consideration to the visions 
and declarations of the dying. If there is truth in the state- 
ments herein made, such visions and declarations are to be 
expected. Not to have them would cast a deep shadow on our 
hope, and on all things else on which our hope rests. The 
weight of evidence goes to show that our loved ones are sin- 
cere and report to us what is real to them in the final moments 
of their departure. They see themselves stepping forth ‘to 
join the circle of departed friends who await their coming. 
Henceforth in their company, knowing and being known, they 
abide in a freedom and a wisdom transcendently restful and 
glorious. If there is no reality in love’s longings and in the 
visions of our dying friends, then there have arisen in connec- 
tion with the life of God’s noblest, earthly creatures, phenome- 
na of the affections and illusions of the mind, which either 
impeach His foreknowledge or His goodness. In all other 
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illusions that occur where the mind is disturbed by abnormal 
conditions, there is somewhere corresponding reality. If not 
in the above with the mind at its best in passing through an 
appointed experience, then, either there has come to pass that 
which God did not forsee and provide for, or He has placed 
in the nature of the spiritual man elements of torture—that 
which mocks the love and hope of the heart, and destroys faith 
in the integrity of.the mind’s operations. If the first, His 
foreknowledge is brought in question; if the latter, His good- 
ness. As both are repugnant to our reason and faith, we 
have confidence that the departing spirit, especially the spirit 
whose powers have been recovered, unified and enriched by 
regeneration and long communion with God, in reality sees 
the loved ones already passed through the gates into glory. 
Thus the sum of the foregoing facts, inferences and implica- 
tions, which can be set aside only by proving man’s nature a 
lie, and his death his final end, nourishes the conviction that 
we shall meet and recognize our kin and neighbors in the 
future world, and there abide in happy fellowship with them 
forever. 


God’s promises are ever in the ascending scale. One leads 
up to another, fuller and more blessed than itself. In Meso- 
potamia, God said, “I will show thee the land.” At Bethel, 
“This is the land.” In Canaan, “I will give thee all the land, 
and children innumerable as the grains of sand.”—Reyv. F. B. 
Meyer. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF THE DEAD ON THE LIVING. 


No man dieth to himself. 


No one can be taken away without leaving a perceptible 
void. It may not indeed be observed by us, and yet to the 
fond eye of affection it seems_a chasm that nothing can fill. 
The death of almost every individual is a loss; generally a 
serious loss to his family and to the circle in which he moved ; 
oftentimes an important loss to society. So variously and so 
closely are we connected by the bonds of kindred and in- 
timacy, that not one link in the chain can be broken without 
loosening and weakening the whole. 

“No man dieth to himself.” He dieth to the living; and 
to them this is the saddest circumstance of all. The places 
that once knew him, now know him no more. In the church 
we look for the well-known features of our friend; but he 
is not there; the widow and the fatherless sit alone in the 
desolate pew; or the countenances of strangers return our 
inquiring gaze. The eye seeks for him in the family; but his 
seat is vacant at the hearth and at the board. The door opens ; 
but the expected and familiar form does not enter. We 
seek in vain for those placid features which were wont to 
salute us with the cheering smile of a benignant sympathy. 
We listenin vain to catch the mild accents of that sweet 

voice which once spoke with so much wisdom and tenderness 
of human virtue and of human woe. It is mute, that tongue 
which formerly poured consolation into the troubled heart. 
We miss those little offices of kindness, those little expres- 
sions of regard, which with him were the natural See 
our souls. Yes, aa 2) friend is taken away, we feel that 
he dieth not to himself alone; we feel that to us chiefly he 
dieth. There is a vacancy in our hearts, which we. know 
not how to fill. We look around, but we can discern noth- 
ing capable or worthy to occupy that sacred place. Every~ 
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thing human and earthly appears to us inadequate, dispro- 
portionate, and inferior. 

There is another and a very important sense in which the 
declaration is true. ‘No man dieth to himself; for his in- 
fluence still remains with the living. His memory survives, 
and is fondly and sacredly cherished. A busy fancy is wont 
to summon up the shadowy forms of departed loveliness and 
goodness, and to present to our admiring view the well- 
known features and movements of those who once walked 
with us in the crowded paths of life. It is a natural feeling 
which invests everything that belonged to them with a solemn 
interest, and consecrates the very ground on which they trod. 

“No man dieth to himself;’” for his example is left behind 
for the imitation of the survivors; and they often derive a 
melancholy pleasure from reflecting on his virtues, and re- 
counting his good deeds. The righteous man, though dead, 
continues to exert a power over those who knew and loved 
him. His character is not interred with his bones, but is 
embalmed in a grateful remembrance. It still exists, an abid- 
ing monument, a speaking witness of his worth. With his 
name are associated the holiest thoughts and the most delight- 
ful recollections. His friends honor and love virtue the more, 
from having seen it exemplified and illustrated in the life of 
one whom they venerated and esteemed. They cannot cease 
to admire and love it, so long as his hallowed image is pres- 
ent to their minds. His superior worth is a constant monitor, 
inciting them onwards, and chiding their indifference and 
delay. Yes, in leaving behind him such a character, the 
good man bequeaths the most precious legacy. He shows us 
by his example to what a high measure of moral and spiritual 
excellence our nature is capable of attaining. He proves to 
us that the character which Christianity requires us to form 
is not an imaginary nor an impracticable thing. We have 
need of such instances of purity and goodness, to instruct 
and encourage us. We should bless God for affording us 
the opportunity to witness such manifestations of the power 
of religious principle and the loveliness of Christian virtue. 
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I know well, 
That they who love their friends most tenderly, 
Still bear their loss the best. There is in love 
A consecrated power, that seems to wake 
Only at the touch of death, from its repose 
In the profoundest depths of thinking souls, 
Superior to the outward signs of grief, 
Sighing, or tears. When these have passed away, 
It rises calm and beautiful, like the moon, 
Saddening the solemn night, yet with that sadness 
Mingling the breath of undisturbed peace. 


Whilst we thus dwell with a mournful pleasure on the 
memory of those who once walked with us on earth, we 
should ask ourselves, seriously and candidly, what there was 
in their circumstances and characters that now so endears 
them to our remembrance? What was there in their natural 
or acquired endowments that commanded our reverence and 
conciliated our esteem and love? Was it their fortune? O! 
no; though it may have been princely; for there were thous- 
ands whose treasures exceeded theirs, yet who never ex- 
torted from us a single expression of admiration or affection. 
It surely was not the regularity of their features, the symme- 
try of their forms, the grace of their carriage, or the en- 
chantment of their address; for however engaging these ex- 
terior qualities may be; whatever charm they may throw 
around the person of their possessor; however much they 
may recommend the living man to the society of the refined 
and gentle; yet surely it is not for the possession of such 
qualities alone that the memory of the departed is cherished. 
It is not their intellect chiefly which is embalmed in your 
hearts, though that may have been vigorous and fertile; for 
you have witnessed many a brighter genius; you have mourn- 
ed over the perversion of talents far more splendid than 
theirs. Nor was it solely the tie of blood or brotherhood 
that bound you to them; for affection does not always rise 
and fall with the degrees of relationship; and you know that 


jt 
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some of your fondest remembrances are of those who could 
put in no such claim to your regard. 


What was it then, which so enchained you to them, which 
death has not been able to destroy, and to which you now point 
as the only enduring part of their nature? It was their pure 
spirits, their unspotted souls, their sincere hearts, their kind 
feelings, their amiable dispositions, their excellent virtues. 
These are the qualities of departed worth on which friend- 
ship loves to dwell; for she knows that these are the qualities 
which are imperishable, recommend their possessor to God, 


“and fit him for heaven. Moral purity, spiritual excellence; 
\° this is the object of our being, the perfection of our nature, 
' the only thing worth striving for, the only thing about us 


that is truly ours, the only thing that is immortal. Your 
wealth, your fame, your learning, your beauty—what are 
they but the mere accidents of your earthly existence; the 
mortal integuments which you must cast off before you can 
enter the world of spirits? 


Let us then expend our thoughts and lavish our labors in 
ennobling and purifying the incorruptible part of our nature. 
Let us be incited to this by the example of those excellent 
ones whose characters we revere and whose memory is pre- 
cious to our souls. Can you not fancy that from the regions 
of peace and blessedness those pure and happy spirits are 
now looking down upon you, and watching with the eye 
of friendly solicitude the course in which you have at length 
resolved to go—whether it be through the wide gate and 
along the broad path that leadeth far from their dwelling 
place, far from light and peace and joy, or whether it be 
through the strait gate and along the narrow way which lead- 
eth unto life, up to the throne of God? That child, which 
was cut down prematurely in its infant simplicity and in- 
nocence, may now be watching with filial piety the steps of 
its earthly parent; and the dearest hope of its heart per- 
haps is, that it may be the first to welcome you to those abodes 
of purity and bliss. What a rich consolation does this thought 
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inspire! What a powerful incentive does it supply to the 
heart of the tender and affectionate Christian to walk in the 
ways of truth and righteousness! O let us not by our dis- 
obedience and irreligion forfeit the hope of a blissful re-union 
with those dear friends who have departed this life in peace, 
in peace with the world, with their own consciences and with 
their God. 


O let us keep the soul embalmed and pure 

In living virtue; that, when both must sever, 
Although corruption may our frame consume, 
The immortal spirit in the skies may bloom. 


Thus should we endeavor to improve the troubles that are 
brought upon us. We should permit them to exert their 
natural influence on our hearts and characters. Let us open 
our bosoms to the teachings of affliction; for affliction is the 
best school of virtue. It humbles the proud spirit and softens 
the hard heart, yet prepares the mind for the reception of 
good influences and the cultivation of religious principle and 
sentiment. Upon the heart of the prosperous, the voice of 
religion often makes no more impression than the light dew- 
drop upon the marble pavement. But when the same heart is 
intenerated by grief, the whisper ofs religious consolation is 
heard with joy, and may have a deep and abiding power. 

Would to heaven that the sanctifying influences of bereave- 
ment were as deep and abiding as they are vivid and poig- 
nant: that the emotions and sentiments it awakens were not as 
transient as the tear that suffuses the cheek, or the throb that 
heaves the bosom! Would to heaven that the good feelings 
and purposes, which are excited in our minds by the remem- 
brance of the sainted dead, might be watered by the dews of 
divine grace, and be ripened into the fair fruits of piety and 
holiness! O that the passions, which are now subdued by 
the pressure of domestic sorrow, might never again be roused 
into fury by the collisions and rivalries of a turbulent world! 
O that the heart, which now melts at the mere mention of 
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those it once loved, might never again be hardened by the de- 
ceitfulness of sin! 

The posthumous influence of character is usually in pro- 
portion to the intellectual power and the moral worth of the 
departed; and is more or less extensive according as he was 
known and appreciated when living. To every family in- 
deed, however humble and obscure, the virtues of a deceased 
member are precious; and as you enlarge the sphere of his 
intimacy and usefulness, you increase the salutary influence 
which the remembrance of his good deeds is suited to exert 
on the survivors. What a powerful motive does this con- 
sideration present to a devout and holy life! To believe that 
our virtues will live after us; that our memories will be 
cherished and our characters be operating upon others long 
after our bodies have mingled with the dust; this surely, of 
all the subordinate incitements to well-doing, must occupy the 
first and highest place. It is a glorious and animating thought, 
that we may do good even after death; and who that is warm- 
ed with that sincere and ardent love for his brethren which 
Christianity inculcates will not feel desirous of speaking to 
them even from the tomb and of urging them onwards in 
the way of wisdom, peace, and salvation? 
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BEREAVED PARENTS CONSOLED. 


“The springs of comfort opened in the Gospel;” extracted from 
an affectionate address, by John Thornton. 

Reader, do you lament a son or a daughter torn from 
your tender embrace? Have immediate recourse to the vol- 
ume of inspiration. There you will not fail to find topics of 
the deepest interest, and themes of potent efficacy to assuage 
your pain and revive your spirit. 

You look with intense interest on the remains of that dear 
child, reposing in the coffin, or you fondly call up its image 
when those remains rest in the silent grave. But are you so 
enamored of the casket as to forget the precious jewel? Does 
the frail tenement of clay so engross your thoughts as to 
render you unmindful of the now emancipated and blessed 
inhabitant? The spark of intelligence, which animated your 
beloved child, will continue to burn and shine when the 
natural sun shall be extinguished. In the world of spirits 
every injurious bar, every chilling blast, every cause of dis- 
traction or discouragement, will be entirely removed. There 
the immortal mind will unfold and exert its noble faculties 
with a freedom and delight unknown to the boldest and the 
brightest genius on earth. 

That such as die in childhood are admitted into the regions 
of immortal glory, is a point so clear, as scarcely to require 
an argument. “It is not the will of your heavenly Father, 
that one of these little ones should perish.” This is the lan- 
guage of the compassionate Savior, referring to the uni- 
versal Father, whose tender mercies are over all his works. 
They are the words of Him, who said, “Suffer the little 
children to come unto me and forbid them not, for of such 
is the kingdom of heaven.’ The doctrine he has here taught 
us is replete with heavenly consolation. We need only look 
to Christ with a steady eye, and contemplate the excellency 
of his character, the faithfulness of his truth, and the riches 
of his mercy, to find a tranquillity, which is above all price. 
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IS IT WELL WTIH THE CHILD? 


Is it well with the child? And she answered, It is well. 


That it is well with children when they die, we know. 
We will then inquire what are the designs of Providence 
in calling children away from their parents’ arms. ; 

I think, that you cannot possibly imagine more than two 
reasons why children are thus called away. The first is, to 
save them from the evils of the world. Far be it from me to 
represent this life as a vale of tears, or as a place where the 
miserable outnumber the happy. I know that it is not so, 
and that the great proportion of the earth’s inhabitants want 
not the power but the disposition to be happy. Still, time and 
chance happen to them all; and if you look upon those who 
started together in life, with high hopes and bounding steps, 
you find some who are soon bent down with suffering, while 
others keep on successfully to the last. You find some, who 
midway in life, are wasted with disease, which breaks off all 
the purposes of life and sinks them slowly and heavily to the 
grave. You find some, who, without any fault of their own, 
are thrown into a condition in life, in which they have every- 
thing to endure, with no hope of anything better in this world. 
You see the man with the crown of rejoicing taken from 
his head; you see the aged moving alone, unsupported and 
uncared for to the tomb. Such destinies in life there are; 
and such might have been the portion of the child who perish- 
ed yesterday, to-day, or the one that should die to-morrow. 
If so, the parent should thank God, who hides it from the 
evil, even though He hides it in the grave. 

But these which I have named are not the worst evils of 
life. This is a world of sin. They who come forward to bear 
a part in it, meet a thousand various temptations; and there 
are too many who yield to them and fall. The generous and 
high-minded youth sometimes becomes a cold, selfish and un- 
feeling man; the man who used to look the world in the face, 
becomes base and dishonorable, and either frowns in savage 
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defiance, or looks down with shame. They who were loved 
for their kind hearts, become slaves to their vices, which make 
them a burden and sorrow to their friends; and very often, 
those whom the world accuses of no vices, are yet entirely 
destitute of moral principles and religious affections. If it 
might have been the fate of your child to sink into any one 
of these snares; if there were the least danger of his be- 
coming an alien from heaven and self-outcast from God, 
what parent would not rejoice to have his child taken to a 
better world before it becomes deeply stained with the cor- 
ruption of this? You should bless the hand that throws 
open the door of escape, even if it is the door of the grave. 


No parent feels as if her child could ever have become a 
slave to corruption, but God knows; and if it is not to save 
them from the evils of life, that they are taken away, it must 
be for the second reason ;—to place them in a condition more 
favorable to their improvement than this world affords. 


I fear that the future life is so imperfectly realized, that 
this consolation loses most of its power. Why will men 
persist in thinking of heaven as a place of unmeaning rest, 
of indolent happiness, where the soul finds nothing but still 
and deep repose? They ought to reflect, that repose is not 
happiness to the mind, and that the enjoyment they dream 
of is rather stagnation than repose. It is a state wholly un- 
suited to the nature of man. They ought to think of heaven 
as a place where every power of every mind shall be steadily, 
successfully, and therefore happily exerted; where every af- 
fection of every heart shall be deeply interested, and there- 
fore fully blessed. What the employment of that state will 
be, we know so far as this, it must be the employment of 
mind, in such researches as to give the highest happiness, in 
discovering the manifestations of the glory and goodness of 
God. To think of heaven as we do, affords no comfort, no 
attraction; it is like the long yellow line of a desert, seen 
by mariners who are looking for green hills and valleys as 
they draw near the shore; when, would they imagine it as a 
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place where all are active, interested and happy, they would 
feel that when their child is gone to that world, there are 
some there, who will watch the flower, as it unfolds the beauty 
of its promise, and spreads out to the Sun of Righteousness 
its leaves, from which the dew of youth will never dry. 

Think thus of heaven, and it will be something real and 
substantial to offer the mourning heart. It is evidently a 
region more favorable to the growth of the immortal nature 
than this world. For, though in this world there are trials 
and hardships, which serve to discipline some spirits, and in 
this way to form them for heaven, there are other spirits per- 
haps, which are comparatively pure, and do not need them; 
which are gentle, and could not bear them; which could 
not endure the rough climate of this world, but can grow 
and flourish divinely in the milder air of heaven. Such 
spirits, it is but reasonable to suppose, are translated, because 
heaven is better for them than earth; and God in his mercy 
places every soul in the state, whatever it may be, which is 
most favorable to its growth in excellence. In our Father’s 
house there are many mansions; and all are open to the in- 
nocent as well as the just. 

This accounts for the fact which has been so often ob- 
served, that many children of the brightest promise are re- 
moved from this world. A fact I have no doubt it is; though 
parents naturally esteem their own children too highly, and 
the lost are often the most loved, without being the best; 
still, it has been remarked from the earliest ages, that early 
death is given to the favorites of heaven. And why should 
it not be so? If there is a better world, for which they are 
better fitted than for this, why should we wish to detain them 
here? why should we lament when the heavenly spirit ascends 
to its home in the skies? The parents should be* ready to 
give up their child to a father, who has more right to its 
presence and affection than they; and, assured that “of such 
is the kingdom of heaven,” they should feel, that the hour 
cannot be untimely, which numbers it with the cherubim and 
all the radiant spirits round the throne. 
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REFLECTIONS ON VISITING THE GRAVE OF A 
CHILD. 


In the spring of the last year I attended the funeral of a 
child; one that I had often seen the parents gaze upon with 
an expression of deep delight, and seemingly without the 
least consciousness that it was not an immortal thing. I could 
understand their happiness, but not their security: for I had 
shared that calamity, from which life is not free, and with 
a heavy but I trust an humble heart, had laid my treasure in 
the dust. I was prepared therefore to sympathize with them, 
“tear for tear.” But in truth, the heart most acquainted with 
grief must have been moved at the sight of a child, beautiful 
as the morning star, called away from his. parents’ care and 
tenderness, and soon to lay his head on a colder pillow than 
his mother’s breast. The scene was impressive, even awful; 
the stillness of the mansion which had wrung with his laugh 
of gladness; the parents wrapt in unutterable woe; the chil- 
dren gazing with wonder and awe on the mystery of death; 
and old men, each pondering as he leaned on his staff, why so 
lovely a form should be created only, as it seemed, to be dash- 
ed in pieces; all was silence, thoughtfulness, and death. In 
the midst of them lay the child, once so tender and helpless, 
now insensible to all human affections. His features bore 
that unsearchable depth of expression which no mortal eye 
could read; there was a smile on his lips, and a clear radiance 
on his brow, that made all who beheld it feel the unapproach- 
able majesty of death. Soon the melancholy bell, the return- 
ing procession, and the tomb closing on its creaking hinges, 
told me that he had passed the boundary that separated the 
living from the dead. 

In the autumn, I happened to visit the burial-place. This 
is a favorite retreat of the thoughtful; it has a solitude of its 
own, neither dreary nor oppressive; a holy and gentle stillness, 
which is felt by everyone that passes by. It was in a season 
of the day and year auspicious to such influences; the red 
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leaves were just beginning to wither and fall; the breathing of 
Nature was like a universal sigh; the evening clouds were 
hurrying to the west, to float once more in the sunset radi- 
ance; and all was still, as the decay that wears the marble of 
the tombs. The pale monuments rose around me, telling 
of the dead, not so much what they were, as what they ought 
to have been. But I was less moved by all their legends of 
vanity or affection, than by one small stone, which hardly 
rose above its bed of green. It was the memorial of that 
child who perished in the infancy and innocency of existence ; 
leaving no more traces of himself among the living, than the 
cloud that wanders and melts away in the blue of heaven. 

I could not help meditating on the effect of time. At the 
time when the leaves which I saw falling around me were 
opening, this child was in the brightness of its rising. Now, 
it was gathered, “dust to dust;” then, it was taken from the 
living, and the parents refused all comfort, both of God and 
man. Now, most of those who shed tears for his early 
departure, had forgotten where they had laid him; and the 
parents themselves treasured his memory with far more tend- 
erness than gloom. Had they not the same consolations then? 
Had any visible angel, since, said to them that he was not 
here, but had risen? Was not the Sun of Righteousness 
shining as brilliantly then upon the world as now? I felt 
that time had done what religion then could not do: what 
religion might then have done, had it been intimate in the 
heart. For it was designed to remove the terrors of the 
grave; and instead of throwing ourselves open to the acci- 
dents and misfortunes of life, we should take the consola- 
tion God has offered, and bind it to our souls. We should 
not allow ourselves to be entirely passive in the day of trial. 
We should exert all the energy of our nature, touched and 
quickened by religion. If our hearts are strung to the trials 
of life, like the fine instrument, their tones will be inspiring ; 
but give them up to the influences of the world, and they are 
all sadness, like the harp of the winds, on which the passing 
breeze makes what melody it will. 
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And yet it would seem as if the anguish of sorrow was 
almost as deep, as if our religion never had come. The tears 
flow as fast and freely as they did two thousand years ago; 
but then immortality was like some star which shone unre- 
garded in the heaven. Now, its periods have been measured: 
its vastness revealed; and it has been made a guide to wan- 
derers on the sea. Still we regard the future with uneasiness 
and dread; we set our affections on perishing things, and are 
miserable when we lose them. When our friends are living 
and happy, we feel as if they were immortal; when they are 
gone, we mourn for them as if they were lost forever. 


I saw the book of Nature spread open before me, as I 
stood in this place of death; and it seemed as if I could read 
better things on its illuminated page. It is a revelation of 
God, like Christianity. If our Saviour told his disciples to 
gather instruction from the lowly flowers, there must be 
something taught in the grand and beautiful works of God. 
I cannot believe that the sun and moon have shone six 
thousand years merely to enlighten the world; or that the 
planets wheel through their bewildering paths only to glad- 
den the eye with their beauty. These things have a holier 
purpose, a religious design. We see that not a leaf fades till 
the purpose of its existence is fulfilled; and then we learn that 
the infant cannot perish, though in the sight of men it seems 
to die. “He asked life of thee, and thou gavest it him; even 
length of days for ever and ever.” All this is more than 
confirmed by Christianity; and religion hardly acknowledges 
such a thing as death; for there is no such thing as death 
to the soul. The change which bears the name of death can- 
not deprive it of one of its affections or its powers; and if 
any human spirits are prepared to enter the heavenly man- 
sions, they must be those that have left this world in the day- 
break of their existence, before they have been darkened by 
calamity or profaned by sin. The time which is best for 
beginning their immortal improvement is the time to die; 
and if we had the power, who would dare withhold them from 
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their Father and our Father, from their God and our God? 


I left that place with a conviction which I hope will never 
fail me; a conviction that death is not the momentous change 
we imagine. It is neither the close of life nor the beginning 
of immortal existence. The change which makes man re- 
ligious should date the time when “the corruptible puts on 
incorruption, and the mortal immortality.” The first heralds 
of our faith, the most intrepid men the world ever saw, re- 
garded death with comparative indifference; they looked 
upon it, not as a time when they should be altered in their 
destiny, character or feeling; it was simply a dissolution of 
the form; a release from the body whose infirmities had so 
often weighed down the soul. The heaven of the blest be- 
gins when they begin to feel the peace which religion gives; 
death will only place them where the shadows of earth shall 
no longer surround them; they will go on in the same path 
' which they trod below; or rather in the same direction, for 
they shall ascend with “wings as eagles,’ and go on re- 
joicing in their glorious flight through the boundless heaven. 


Oh! that we understood this! Then the relation of parents 
and of children would be far more endearing and exalted. 
They who give their children life are to give them immor- 
tality. When they teach them to add the beauty of holiness 
to the beauty of childhood and of youth; when they impress 
religion on their souls by the eloquence of the simple story 
or the music of the plaintive hymn; when they show them 
how to gather the harvest of peace and happiness which 
forms the heaven of the blest, they are making them immor- 
tal. To them there shall be no more death. The grave shall 
not be an interruption in that never-ending way, in which 
they pass from glory to glory on either side the grave. And 
they who are taken before their promise is unfolded, when 
their smiles are bright with an intelligence which only a 
parent’s eye can read, do not taste of death; they are trans- 
lated, like the early friend of God. 


Let those who are weeping for their children remember 
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this, and be comforted. That loved one is with Him, who 
suffered children to come to him when he lived below. It is 
with the spirits of the just. Had it lived, it might have been 
happy; but now there is no uncertainty. It lives where it 
must be happy. The gentle star is not quenched so soon as 
they imagine. They see it no longer, because it is lost in 
the deeper brightness of the sky. 
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SOME USES OF AFFLICTION. 


They that sow in tears, shall reap in joy. He that goeth forth 
and weepeth, bearing precious seed, shall doubtless come again 
with rejoicing, bringing his sheaves with him. 

Every Christian admits that the trials, by which is here 
meant the sufferings of life, are to be ascribed directly to 
God as their source, and to none but him. And as every 
Christian considers this Being as clothed with every endear- 
ing as well as every adorable attribute, he must infer that 
these trials, whatever may be their apparent character, are 
intended to subserve, and therefore must subserve wise and 
beneficient purposes. This conclusion we could not avoid, 
though in the present life we could not perceive any evidence 
of its truth. But in point of fact we can, in a vast majority 
of instances, see the connection between these trials and 
gracious ends, which, in the present constitution of things, 
could not be secured without them. 


It would not be difficult to illustrate this in regard to ad- 
versity, as it is called, in all its forms. Thus, for example, the 
necessity for constant toil and effort, which is imposed up- 
on most men by the weakness and imperfection of their na- 
tures, and by the constantly recurring necessities of their 
condition in this world, is ordinarily considered among the 
severe trials of life. We may wish, in the darkness of our 
wisdom, to be delivered from this. But upon sober reflection 
it will be found, that by far the greater part of the happiness 
of life is derived from this very source. It furnishes, and in- 
deed renders necessary that occupation of body and mind, 
and that healthful series of engagements, which are pans very 
material of contented existence.” 


Those gratifications in which the mind is passive and which 
pass commonly under the name of pleasures, though they are 
the great objects of pursuit to multitudes, are nevertheless of 
very little value in a just estimate of human happiness. In- 
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deed, if life had nothing better than these to give, life would 
not be worth possessing. Any elaborate illustration of this 
remark is necessarily precluded here. But that it is substan- 
tially true, may appear from the conduct of those who are 
placed, I had almost said by the unkindness of Providence, 
above the necessity of any personal exertion for the supply 
of their necessities. You will see them attempting to devise 
uncalled for employment for themselves; creating various fac- 
titious wants; exceedingly busy with trifles; running to friv- 
olous engagements, in the hope of running from self-weari- 
ness, and of avoiding the emptiness of their own hearts and 
minds. 


Thus too, sudden and severe reverses, disappointments, 
and the privation of common and accustomed privileges and 
blessings, are regarded as among the dark dealings of God’s 
providence. The spirit sinks at their approach, and few are 
able to bear them well. But they are fraught with salutary 
counsels, which continued prosperity never could impart. 
They teach us how many of our wants are fancied, artificial, 
unreal; and how few of all the things which men earnestly 
covet, are really necessary to human happiness. They show 
us what a heavy tribute we pay to vanity; what a “tax the 
eyes of others impose upon us;” and how numerous and im- 
portunate are the claims of unnecessary self-indulgence. They 
assist us in breaking unworthy habits, which may be growing 
into iron hardness and strength. They help us in acquiring 
the virtues of self-restraint and enlightened self-denial, and 
thus aid in gaining freedom of will, the power of using our 
faculties to the best advantage, and of establishing ourselves 
in the government of ourselves. 


They enable us moreover, as nothing else can, to estimate 
the value of our common privileges and enjoyments. We can 
never feel as we ought to feel, how rich and full and con- 
tinuous is the stream of beneficence which God is pouring 
upon the world, but by a temporary interruption in its flow. 
It is the prisoner, after a long confinement to his lonely cell, 
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cut off from all the ordinary engagements, companionships, 
and sympathy of men, whose eyes have been compelled to rest 
upon the same objects day after day, year after year ;—it is 
he that can best tell you what are the blessings of the com- 
mon air and sunlight, and what a privilege it is to walk abroad, 
with none to hinder, amidst the glory and beauty of the heav- 
ens above and the earth beneath. It is the exile in a foreign 
land, that can give you the best interpretation of the word 
home. It is danger felt or feared for ourselves or others, 
which alone can make us realize how great and indispensable 
is the constant care of God. And if we would know the 
priceless value of the common blessing of health, we can only 
learn it from the sad history of the sick-room. 


In like manner, there are important uses to be derived 
from pain, that is, physical suffering; which is commonly 
considered an unmingled evil. It is often a friendly and 
timely admonition of wants and dangers to which we are 
continually exposed; and without its kind ministry in some 
of its forms, life could not be preserved a day. It subserves 
moral purposes still more important. There is a necessary 
and an indissoluble connection between every improper animal 
indulgence and bodily pain. In every such case, it is a voice 
in which our outraged natures cry out for mercy, and be- 
seech us to spare ourselves. It is a “sort of bodily conscience” 
that warns us of every departure from a strict and enlightened 
self-control, reproaches us for every deviation from its laws, 
and thus, in a vast variety of instances, prevents single acts 
of excess from becoming fixed habits. 


Sickness and bereavement, at once the most frequent and 
desolating of our trials, are yet united with moral uses of 
the most practical and important kind. They have often been 
pointed out, and are familiar to every serious and thoughtful 
spirit. The passive virtues; just views of the nature and 
tenure of the present life; a realizing sense of the inherent 
wants of the soul; a proper apprehension of our mutual de- 
pendence; and especially a soul-felt appropriation of the 
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grand realities of Christian faith;—these are among the 
precious instructions and results of sickness and bereavement. 
Indeed it may be truly said, that without their severe yet kind 
discipline, no character can attain its best or any very high 
perfection. 


Without attempting any more particular development of 
the specific uses which each of these trials are intended to sub- 
serve, I shall only offer two general remarks, which are 
common to them all. 


The first is, that affliction in all its forms has a direct tend- 
ency to soften the character, and to call forth and improve 
all the benevolent affections. Nothing is more true than the 
common remark, that our own suffering is the best source 
of sympathy for others. And it is equally true, moreover, 
that affliction is the best instructor in every kind office of 
sympathy. It not only excites and sustains benevolent emo- 
tion, but teaches its most soothing and fitting expression. There 
is—and ‘here the consciousness of many will answer to the 
sentiment,—there is an entireness and fulness of responsive 
feeling; a prophetic anticipation of the wants of others; a 
delicate mode of expressing kindness, which confers while it 
seemingly seeks a favor; an adaptation of language, manner 
look and tone, which the heart of the sufferer recognises and 
understands, but which no language can describe, no training 
teach, and no art imitate ;—in fine, there is a balm and healing 
efficacy in tender offices of sympathy, which nothing but af- 
fliction can teach. 


On the other hand, it is the natural tendency of prosperity 
to render the heart cold and insensible to the claims of oth- 
ers. I say tendency, for there are some natures so genial and 
kind, and others so deeply imbued with the spirit of our re- 
ligion, that even prosperity cannot spoil them. But still it 
is the natural tendency of a prosperous condition to render 
men thoroughly selfish, and dispose them to view every- 
thing in reference to their own accommodation. This selfish- 
ness may be disguised in various ways, and even from them- 
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selves. It may be kept out of their view by some obvious acts 
of munificence, or by a prevailingly good humor, which they 
mistake for a general benevolence, or by consulting occasion- 
ally the happiness of others, where this costs no personal sacri- 
fice. But still it is a serpent that loves to lurk amidst the 
rich foliage, and fragrant atmosphere, and wide-spread 
branches, and palmy honors of a full-blown prosperity ; and it 
does lurk there often when its presence, as has been said, is 
least suspected. 


Affliction too creates a new bond among human hearts. 
In all cases, a participation in any sentiment of deep concern 
brings all who share it nearer together. But those who have 
suffered and wept together in a sorrow common to both, are 
thereby brought into a communion peculiarly tender, and 
have a language and an intercourse peculiarly their own. 


Thus affliction opens new sources of sympathetic feeling. 
But the effect stops not here. Every emotion naturally sug- 
gests a train of others similar to itself, and this is especially 
true of all the softer emotions. Thus it is, that “pity is akin 
to love.” The heart that has been once touched by deep 
sorrow, is thereby predisposed and prepared for the admis- 
sion of all the benevolent affections. It renders it more 
humane, gentle, tender, more accessible to every generous af- 
fection. It makes men more considerate, more watchful 
against giving offence, more regardful of the feelings of 
others, more disposed to acts of kindness. And when, from 
disappointment and desolation of.our hopes, or from any cause, 
we are made to feel the insecurity and unsatisfactoriness of 
present objects, has not an unwonted seriousness pervaded 
our spirits; have not all turbulent feelings been stilled; and 
humility and resignation and filial trust been inspired; those 
hopes and fears that range upward and onward beyond the 
line of time, been awakened; and a sense of God’s nearness 
to us, and of our dependence and accountableness to Him, 
taken full possession of our souls? Thus it is, that affections 
which were first called into exercise by the loss of “things 
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seen and temporal,” lead to those which fix on “things un- 
seen and eternal.” Thus it is also, by the kind ministry of 
suffering, the whole character is softened and improved. 


But the connection of the hardier and more active virtues 
with affliction is not less real. And this is the other general 
remark I proposed to offer. It is adversity in some of its 
aspects, which alone can discover us to ourselves; lay open 
what is weak and develop what is strong within us; make 
known to us our own resources; teach self-command and a 
just self-reliance; free us from many vain illusions; show 
us the real basis of human expectations and the true sources 
of human happiness; give their proper impression to thie 
great truths of our religion; exhibit the power and immor- 
tality of human affections; and impress our minds with the 
ineffable importance of those promises, which “lay hold on 
everlasting life.” 

Do we not here see some valuable uses of affliction? Do 
not these trials reveal blessings to us which uninterrupted 
prosperity never could make known? Are we not thus tauglit, 
that God designs us for something better than a mere passive 
earthly enjoyment; that He loves us better than we love our- 
selves, and therefore consults for that higher welfare, in a 
better world, which we, in our ignorance and devotion to 
present objects, should otherwise forego? Do we not per- 
ceive that these trials are the sources of much that is really 
valuable in character ; that they are necessary to fit us for that 
happiness which can alone meet the aspirations of the human 
soul, and for which the soul was made—the joys of a meek 
self-approval here on earth, and an abiding hope of God’s 
acceptance in heaven? 


Thus, to adopt the beautiful allusion of the Psalmist, we 
are placed in this present “trial state,” like the husbandman 
who is preparing for a future harvest. He goes forth, it 
may be, amidst lowering skies and chilling winds and threat- 
ening storms. The very seed he sows may be taken from the 
scanty store which is necessary to his subsistence. It is 
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covered in the common earth, and for all than then appears, 
it is buried there only to decay. A thousand accidents may 
interfere to blight his hopes. “He sows in tears.” But he 
need not despond. As surely as God is faithful, his labor shall 
not be lost. His trust in Providence shall not deceive him. 
The Lord of the harvest will watch over the buried and de- 
caying seed. He will quicken it with new life. He will 
breathe into it new principles of growth. He will bid the 
elements go and minister to its well-being. He will watch 
it in its upspringing and in its. progress. He will guard it 
from the storm, the mildew, and the frost. He will carry it 
forward to its maturity. He will make it multiply itself a 
thousand fold. Then shall the husbandman “reap in joy.” 
And though “he went forth weeping, bearing the precious 
seed, yet shall he come again with rejoicing, bringing the full 
sheaves with him.” And thus, too, in regard to the sufferings 
of this probationary state, we are called often “to sow in 
tears ;” but if we are faithful and faint not, we shall “reap in 
joy.” And though we go forth weeping here below, bearing 
the precious seed of trial, yet may we look for full sheaves 
of that harvest, which is to be reaped hereafter in the paradise 
of God. 
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EXAMPLES OF SUFFERING. 


Motives to resignation may be drawn from the spirit and 
conduct of good men placed in similar circumstances of trial. 
Some of God’s sincere servants have lost their children under 
awfully severe circumstances, and yet have meekly bowed to 
the stroke of the divine hand. A more severe calamity, a 
more overwhelming judgment can hardly be conceived, than 
that, which fell upon Aaron, or Eli, or the venerable patriarch 
Job. Yet were these humbled parents silent and submissive. 
No frantic cries, no bitter complaints, no fretful murmurs, 
escaped their lips. Doubtless their hearts were pierced with 
the keenest pangs; but they owned and adored the justice of 
a righteous God. Compare your trial with theirs, and you 
will see many circumstances of alleviation, which you had per- 
haps overlooked. 


Octavia, the sister of the emperor Augustus, was said to 
be greatly distinguished for her virtues and accomplishments. 
But the untimely death of her son, Marcellus, threw her into 
a state of depression and despair, from which she never re- 
covered. The anecdote, recorded by Servius of the effect 
upon her of Virgil’s beautiful lines in commemoration of 
that lamented youth is highly characteristic of a moth- 
er’s feelings. When the poet, reciting them in her 
presence, came to the name of Marcellus, so artfully sup- 
plied to make the close and climax of the passage, Octavia 
fainted away. On her recovery she gave a most munificent 
present to him, who had consecrated to her sorrows so noble 
an effort of his genius. She survived the loss twelve years, 
the whole of which she spent in mourning, receiving no con- 
solation from her other children, though nobly allied, and 
the mothers of flourishing families, but remained plunged 
in darkness and solitude. Had she possessed the solace and 
support of true religion, her exquisite sensibility would have 
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been tempered with patience, and turned into the course of 
active duty. 

The far-famed Cicero lost all self-command, when his 
favorite Tullia was torn from him by the hand of death. In 
vain did his friends labor to assuage his anguish.” In vain did 
they refer him to that philosophy which he had so often 
himself recommended as the best guide and comforter of 
man. He gave himself up to the violence of sorrow; and 
was so infatuated as to form the project of erecting a temple 
to Tullia, and worshipping her as a goddess. . 

As a contrast to the instances here given, I will adduce an 
example from a better school. How unreasonable and ex- 
travagant does the conduct of Octavia appear, compared with 
that of the Viscountess Falkland, when placed in like circum- 
stances. This Christian lady lost a son in the blooming 
spring of life, who was just beginning to manifest the most 
brilliant talents and amiable dispositions. She keenly felt 
the rending stroke, and yet kissed the rod in the hand of her 
heavenly Father. After mourning during the day, and by 
night watering her couch with tears, she would check her- 
self, and say, “Ah! this immoderate sorrow must be repented 
of, these tears wept over again.” Her fear of displeasing 
God allayed the violence of grief. She betook herself to the 
Bible and to the throne of grace; she listened to the kind 
counsel of her worthy pastor and of faithful friends, and 
like Hannah of old, exchanged gloom and perturbation for 
cheerfulness and serenity. It is true, the fits of maternal 
agony returned again and again, but the same divine consola- 
tion healed her wounded spirit. She resolved, that her 
precious time should not be wasted in useless regrets. She 
turned her attention to domestic duties, and to the various 
plans of active benevolence. And thus she became an 
illustrious pattern of self-command and self-denial, of sub- 
mission to God, and of love to man. 
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GRATITUDE AMIDST SORROW. 


Although the fig-tree shall not blossom, neither shall fruit be in 
the vine; though the labor of the olive should fail, and the fields 
should yield no meat; yet I will rejoice in the Lord; I will joy in 
the God of my salvation. 


It is essential to true devotion that we cherish such views 
of the divine character as shall inspire, not submission only, 
but religious joy, under every circumstance of life. Joy is 
“a delight of the mind,” arising from the possession or the 
near prospect of good: Gratitude is a thankful sense of bene- 
fits received, disposing to proportionate returns. But both our 
religious joy and gratitude are too limited in their objects 
and extent. There is apt to be something selfish and mer- 
cenary in their nature. We confine them to the day of our 
prosperity; when our blessings are many; our hopes are 
cheering; and, as it is expressed by the patriarch, when the 
candle of the Lord is shining around us. But have we not 
reason to fear that these emotions are little better than the 
gayety of the animal spirits? They are scattered with the 
first blast of adversity, and changed to dejection and distrust. 
Now it belongs to the true child of God, under every cir- 
cumstance, whether of blessing or affliction, amidst the over- 
flowing of divine bounty and the want of all outward com- 
forts, to rejoice in the Lord, and to joy in the God of his 
salvation. 

To the worldly mind, which can discern no good and there- 
fore no cause for gratitude, except in present enjoyments, 
this sentiment may appear extravagant or absurd. Do you 
call upon me to rejoice in adversity, when my blessings and 
my hopes are taken from me? What is this but mad en- 
thusiasm, which affects to fifd pleasure in fasts and mortif- 
cations, in painful vigils and self-inflictions; or the insensi- 
bility of the stoic, who pretends that suffering is but a name; 
or perhaps it is no better than the proud defiance of the 
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savage, who can smile at the worst tortures his conqueror 
can inflict, and sing his war-song amidst the agonies of death. 

But the sentiment I would recommend has no alliance 
with all this. It is grounded on a pure love of God; on just 
views of human life; and on a firm faith of the life to come, 
which can find causes for gratitude, notwithstanding the 
loss of earthly good. 


1. Religious joy,-such as the prophet declares he could 
feel amidst famine, desolation, and all calamity, rests on 
God for its object. It is not dependent for its existence or 
degree upon outward circumstances. It fixes the mind, not 
so much on the benefit received as on the source whence it 
flows. The gratitude therefore with which it is accompanied, 
or rather of which it is an essential part, depends not on the 
value of the gift but on the infinite grace of the Giver. As 
the faithful subject receives with thankfulness the slightest 
favor, even a complacent look, from an honored sovereign, 
so will the devoted child of God regard the most common 
gift as coming from his bounteous hand. In the same manner 
we do not estimate the tokens received from a cherished friend 
by any sordid calculations of their value, but simply as the 
pledges of an affection in which we rejoice; which, whether 
bestowed or not, still yield us pleasure in the contemplation 
of his virtues, and in the hope of possessing his regard. By 
inferior comparisons like these we may learn something of 
the foundations of the Christian’s joy in God. It is not so 
much, I repeat, in his benefits as in his infinite perfections; 
joy in his immutable nature; in his almighty power; in his 
unerring wisdom; in his spotless holiness and impartial jus- 
tice; his exhaustless goodness; his paternal love. So that 
amidst all change, the disappointment of earthly hopes, the 
loss of all temporal good, the “first good, the first fair,” re- 
mains; and he can say, the Lord liveth, and blessed be my 
rock, and exalted be the God of my salvation. 


2. In the great principle of faith, and especially in the 
prospects of the religion which he has received from Jesus 
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Christ, the Christian possesses also an unfailing source of 
joy. In this blessed religion he reads the promises of par- 
don and peace with God, and is assured of the supply of all 
his spiritual wants. He is instructed by it of the vanity of this 
life, of the certainty and reality of the life to come. And it is 
enough to sustain him in all his griefs, that beyond the dark- 
ness and the shadows of the present he shall find a celestial 
home ; that there awaits him a glorious immortality, for which 
his “light afflictions” shall but have served to prepare him. 


3. The state of mind to which the loss of earthly blessings, 
when faithfully improved, conduces, is a third source of re- 
ligious joy, and a just cause for gratitude to God. “Before 
I was afflicted,” said David, “I went astray; but now I have 
kept thy word.” And in the salutary lessons which his ad- 
versity taught him, he adds, “It is good for me that I have 
been afflicted, that I might learn thy statutes.” Had he en- 
joyed uninterrupted prosperity, he might have departed yet 
farther from God. At least he might never have attained 
to that near communion with him, through which he has be- 
come to all ages an example of piety. The experience of the 
royal Psalmist is the experience of multitudes. Adversity 
calls us home. It leads us from the creature to the Creator. 
In acquainting us with him it gives us peace. It invites to 
prayer; and thus opens an inexhaustible resource of instruc- 
tion; of consolation, and hope. It exposes our fallacious de- 
pendence on the world; and fixes our hearts there, where 
only true joy is to be found. Ask of the suffering Christian, 
and I doubt not he can tell you, that he has had reason to bless 
the hours of his sorrow. Nay, that when to the earthly eye 
everything seemed most calamitous, and no prospects open- 
ing from the world to gladden him, he has yet enjoyed in the 
submisssion of his soul to God; in the conviction he has de- 
rived of the reality and the value of his faith; in the peace 
that comes with prayer; in the spirituality of his frame; in his 
invigorated resolution; in the serenity of his conscience; and, 
above all, in the visitations of God’s spirit, “whose entrance 
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giveth light,” more pure, more heartfelt pleasure, than the 
world with all its satisfactions had ever yielded him. Has he 
not reason then to joy in God? 


4. There is a pleasure also to the good man, .amidst his 
own griefs, derived from the happiness of others. His sat- 
isfactions of benevolence are independent of any selfish re- 
gard to his own condition; and he does not lose them, even 
though he loses the power of bestowing. Though his own 
fig tree may not blossom, and his own fields may yield no 
meat, yet he will be glad if God has blessed his neighbor 
with a plenteous harvest. With the disinterested love which 
the Saviour has taught him, he will be pleased to witness 
good indulged to others which has been denied to himself. 
Instead of yielding to envy or ill will, he will derive a solace 
to his own sufferings from the thought that so many are 
exempted. He will consider himself but as one of a countless 
family, and God as the universal father, the constant friend, 
the bounteous benefactor of mankind. Nor will he suffer the 
sense of his own privations to diminish his gratification in 
surveying the vast stores of comfort and happiness provided 
for his fellow creatures. So far indeed from hardening his 
heart, his sorrows will dispose him to open it the wider, and 
to make more tender and more effectual all his sympathies 
with others. Nor can this be considered as an extravagance 
which only the enthusiast can feel. It is but an imperfect im- 
itation of him who pleased not himself, who took upon him 
our infirmities and became poor, that we might be rich. 


5. Lastly, the true child of God, under present troubles, 
will find a devout pleasure in surveying his past experiences 
of divine mercy. He will recall with gratitude “the days when 
God preserved him. As he was in the day of*his youth, 
when the secret of the Most High was upon his tabernacle; 
when his glory was fresh in him, and the rock poured him 
out rivers of oil.’ Or, if he has never known that fulness 
of honor and prosperity which this fine imagery would seem 
to imply, he can at least remember many expressions of the 
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divine goodness. If he is now in want, he will not forget how 
long and how graciously his wants were supplied; or if now 
in sickness, how many months and years of health had been 
permitted him. If it now be to him the night of bereavement, 
and lover and friend are put far from him, he will yet give 
thanks that his friends were spared so long. “Sweet, also, 
will be the memory of God’s grace.” The Christian, in his 
deepest affliction will recall with a sacred pleasure all his ex- 
perience of the divine presence to his soul; all the consola- 
tion he has found in sorrow; all the strength imparted in 
temptation; and in the new energy supplied to his faith, in 
the encouragement of Christian sympathy, and the various 
offices of friendship, he will delight to acknowledge the mercy 
which is mingled with judgment, and which has followed him 
all his days. 


We have spoken of the causes of gratitude which remain 
after the loss of all earthly good, and which are found in 
God and religion alone. But it is seldom indeed that any of 
his children are left desolate. Amidst the most complicated 
privation, how many blessings are yet untouched! If health 
be taken, reason is left. If affluence or even competence be 
denied, enough for necessity is granted. If bereaved of 
one friend, how many others are spared! Or if that friend 
was the near and the dear, in whom we had fondly trusted, 
who was even to us as our own selves, have we no cause for 
thankfulness, that such a friend was lent and so long con- 
tinued? Have we never found too that when one source of 
happiness has been closed it was but to open another? What 
though a single hope has been disappointed, how many others 
have been satisfied, so that at the very moment we are weeping 
over one calamity, God’s bounteous hand is pouring upon us 
unnumbered blessings. And are there no comforts, if we may 
not call them pleasures, peculiar to a state of sorrow? Is 
it not God’s merciful design in appointing it to disengage us for 
a season from the tumults and passions of the world, and to 
give us his own peace, such as the world never gives? Does 
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not suffering create for us new sympathies, and show to us 
what before we might have distrusted, the faithfulness as 
well as the efficacy of Christian friendship? And even though 
it should force upon us some painful remembrances of our 
selves, yet in the severity of self-examination: in the tender- 
ness of contrition and the reviving hopes of virtue, there is 
an holy calm of the spirit, the peace of God, which passeth 
understanding. 

How well then is fulfilled to the Christian that promise of 
his Lord: “Your hearts shall rejoice; and your joy shall no 
man take from you!” In everything he gives thanks; for he 
can find occasions for gratitude in all. He praises God for 
his mercies. He can praise him also for his judgments. And 
though every earthly comfort be taken, he can still praise him 
for the hope of heaven; for the gift of Christ Jesus. He can 
“praise him for himself alone.” 
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OUR RELATION TO THE SPIRITUAL WORLD. 


It is the order of Providence that the longer we live, the 
longer and closer shall be our relation with the unseen world 
—the greater shall be the company of those who have gone 
from us after leaving their mark on our minds, and entrust- 
ing their memories to our keeping. Poor, indeed, the lot 
and wretched the spirit of him who counts friends and bene- 
factors only among the living. 


They that have gone from us in peace care for us, and 
we ought to care for them. They care for us surely, since 
Christ cared for his friends, and they that are near him must 
be like him. Nay, is it not one of the characteristics of a 
perfected mind to care evermore even for scenes and _per- 
sons connected with its own early development on earth? A 
wise man thinks more earnestly and tenderly of his own 
early home—the fields of his sports—the companions of his 
studies—the guardians and counsellors of his youth, than he 
did when he was a child. The more we go onward, the more 
fondly we look backward, the more we interpret the end from 
the beginning, so that the analogies drawn from human 
feeling here, would seem to teach us that there is no Lethe 
rolling its tide of oblivion between us and the better land, 
to shut out the living from the memory and regard of the 
departed. 


But God is our teacher, and in Christ he has opened a school 
for the heart which can reach depths far beyond the plummet 
‘of human wisdom. Many a rough nature there learns a lesson 
of faith and love, which it is too proud to acknowledge be- 
fore men. God opens to our heart thus a high and holy 
sphere of contemplation to which few are wholly indifferent. 
As we contemplate that goodly company, so vast, so imposing, 
and yet, in some aspects, so winning to each one of us, a feel- 
ing rises, half of earthly friendship, half of heavenly commun- 
ion, mingling all that has been purest in memory with all 
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that is brightest in hope, so that we cannot with certainty 
say as we linger, whether the power that attracts is of men or 
of God, until our fidelity combines both elements into one, 
and by a sacred humanity both loves are united. 


The affections are thus occupied, and so too are they quick-- 
ened. Looking thus upward, we feel the power of all worthy 
examples. The life that once animated them seems still to 
enforce them, and the annals of virtue and devotion live for 
us anew, preachers of fortitude and comforters of sorrow.. The 
source of that power which comes from communing with the 
faithful in the unseen world we need not be too anxious to 
analyze. How the departed act upon us, we may not pre- 
sume to declare with absolute certainty, until we can say with 
the same certainty how the living act upon us; sometimes to 
lead us to God, and sometimes to entice us to sin. Who of us 
can refuse to recognize the existence of a power above the 
ken of a narrow, sensual philosophy, in the influence that 
comes to him from those whom he no more sees in the world? 
Who of us has not found in some sacred remembrance, in the 
cherished image of some benefactor, the more than speaking 
presence of some departed friend, a ministry to his soul pass- 
ing far the range of the material understanding? God works 
upon us more and more by the ministry of the departed. In 
our home they meet us in how many spheres; in the sanctu- 
ary, too, how often they speak to us. We hear their voices 
in the hymn of the gospel, in the prayer and the meditation 
of the church and closet. We use the wisdom and repeat the 
love of gifted spirits, no longer with us in the body. The 
ministration is the more effectual as we connect what they 
have done in the world with what they are above the world. 


We do not now regard ourselves as occupying the region 
of dreary sentiment or idle musing. Active force comes from 
this train of meditation—power to cheer and animate the will, 
as well as to exalt the views and quicken the affections. To 
do well the various works of life, we need to know well the 
one great work of life. Who shall teach us this, if not they 
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who have done their work faithfully, and gone to their rest? 
As we seek them, they come near to us; their words live for 
us, and their deeds act for us. The world’s time-servers will 
not then meet our wants. They may show us how to look 
upon the expedients of the passing hour, but they know noth- 
ing of the great and solemn interest of life. In transient 
disappointments we need associations that lead us to look 
above things transient to things eternal; in present prosperity 
we require counsellors, from whose minds beams the bright- 
ness of the eternal light. In our pain and sickness there 
comes to us great strength from the assurance that they bore 
all this and far more. When we are on the verge of that gulf 
which to the earthly senses, is darkness or void, shoreless, 
cheerless, dreadful, when things mortal are fading away, 
rapidly away, and all the friendly hands stretched out to 
smooth our dying pillow, are of no avail—then—O then—do 
we not need the solace of that great company who can make 
us feel that we are no longer alone—not alone—but among 
brethren—brethren more in number and deeper in experience 
of God and heaven than any that we leave behind; of Him, 
the chief of that company who went to prepare a place for 
his own, that they might be with him and the Father? Read 
soberly the annals of the true heroes of the earth, and then 
acknowledge, as you must, that man is never so strong in life 
or in death, as when cheered and strengthened by faith in 
unseen power and communion with invisible minds. Our Sa- 
viour meets this great want in his promise to be-with his own 
to the end of the world. The promise is fulfilled in all ages 
that respect his gospel and bring the Comforter near. To 
some of us it may be a mother’s spirit that presents this bene- 
diction, and makes Christ’s promise live in our experience. 
How many of us can say with the poet :— 


Another hand is beckoning us, 
Another call is given; 

And glows once more with angel steps, 
The path that leads to heaven. 
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O, half we deem she needed not 
The changing of her sphere, 
To give to heaven a shining one, 
Who walked an angel here. 
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THE BEST THOUGHTS OF THE BEST PROSE 
WRITERS. 


Dying and Death. 


To a genuine Christian few things in life are less pain- 
ful than life’s close. If our souls are at peace, we need 
not trouble ourselves about bodily sufferings—for com- 
monly fatal disease has a certain benumbing effect upon 
the nerves, so that the dying suffer very little. Such has 
been my observation. “I had not thought,” said a certain 
good man, “that it could be so easy a thing to die.” As 
life ebbs away, usually sensibility to pain goes with it. So 
gently did a certain eminent chemist breathe his last that 
a teaspoon of milk which he held in his hand was not 
even upset; the dead hand held it still. 

Death is very oftenaslow fading out of the faculties like 
the coming of a tranquil twilight. The sense of hearing some- 
times remains intensely acute, so that the dying overhear 
a whisper in the room. “She is sinking very fast,’ was 
whispered by an attendant in the dying-chamber of a god- 
ly woman. “No, no,” was the quick response of her who 
had overheard the words; “no, I am not sinking, I am in 
the arms of my Savior.” The sense of sight generally weak- 
ens in the process of dying. A medical friend of mine said to 
his wife, “Set that lamp up closer to me; the room seems to 
be growing dark.” Such were the sensations of Dr. Adam, 
the learned principal of the Edinburgh high school, who 
fancied himself to be in his school room, and gently mur- 
mured: “Boys, it is getting dark, you may go home.” 

Of deaths on the battlefield a large proportion must be 
without severe physical agony, for a gunshot wound is apt 
to benumb the sensibilities. When a bullet pierces either 
the heart or the brain, there can be no pain; probably our 
glorious martyr, Abraham Lincoln “never knew what hurt 
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hurt him.” Drowning is far from painful. Those who have 
been resuscitated tell us that their senses were rather ex- 
hilarating. Somewhat similar are the feelings of those who 
have been benumbed with cold in the arctic regions. They 
imagined themselves to be sinking into a sweet slumber; 
but the recovery, the thawing out, was an excruciating agony. 
It is about the same with backsliders in our churches; they 
find it very easy to drop off into spiritual torpor, but when 
God in mercy wakes them up and brings them to by se- 
vere chastisements, the process of soul conviction and con- 
trition involves sharp sufferings. Blessed be the blow that 
awakens a freezing Christian. 


I have witnessed a few jubilant and triumphant dying- 
beds, but ecstatic raptures are rare. Calm, sweet tranquil- 
lity is oftener the attitude of the child of God who is wait- 
ing for the messenger to bear him home. On the other 
hand, I have but seldom witnessed poignant distress on the 
part of those who had given no evidence of preparation to 
meet God. To all such, however quiet may be their exit, 
the terrific pang must come afterward. The real “sting 
of death” is not bodily pain or separation from loved ones, 
or momentary remorse; it is a wasted life, a rejected Savior, 
and a lost soul! The full consciousness and the conse- 
quences of these are realized in the next world. 


It is not wise or well for a genuine active and healthy 
Christian to be thinking too often about dying. To make 
a full, brave day’s work is the main thing; don’t let us look 
too far ahead; the blessed wages will be sure when sundown 
comes. Our loving Father keeps our times in his own 
hand; he knows when to dismiss us from the life-school 
and promote us to the higher grade in heaven. It is a 
luxury to live a full, hearty vigorous life for Jesus, sow- 
ing and reaping, filling and being filled. As soon as God 
has something still better for us to do, and something rich- 
er for us to enjoy, and something higher for us to reach, 
let us joyfully go up yonder after them. 
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“Tis a blessing to live; but a greater to die, 
And the best of this world is its path to the sky.” 


‘—T. L. Cuyler. 


At the Grave of a Friend. 


“When a friend is carried to the grave we at once find 
excuses for weakness, and palliations of every fault; we 
recollect a thousand endearments which before glided off 
our minds without impression, a thousand favors unrepaid, 
a thousand duties unperformed; and wish, vainly wish, for 
his return, not so much that we may receive, as that we 
may bestow happiness, and recompense that kindness which 
before we never understood. 

“Let us, therefore, make haste to do what we shall cer- 
tainly at last wish to have done. . . . Let us be quick 
to repent of injuries, while repentance may not be a barren 
anguish, and let us open our eyes to every rival excellence, 
and pay early and willingly those honors which justice will 
compel us to pay at last.’”—Samuel Johnson. 


Real Trust—Real Power. 


In many, perhaps in most, the belief in immortality is 
not as clear as it should be nor does it exercise the powerful 
influence that it should exercise; but even feeble faith is 
better than no faith. Dr: Babcock said: “The hand of the 
woman in the crowd trembled as it was stretched toward 
Jesus, and the faith back of it was superstitiously reverent, 
trusting in the virtue of the robe, rather than in the one who 
wore it, yet the genuineness of that faith, feeble though it 
was, triumphed in God’s loving sight. Real trust is real 
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power, though the heart and hand both tremble.”—W. L. 
Seabrook. 


The Soul’s Question and God’s Answer. 


“Why are we spared when so many have fallen—the 
bright, the beautiful, the gifted, the glorious? How many, 
like opening buds, were blasted by the frost—half-devel- 
oped flowers! Others in riper age, withered, hour by hour 
and we have seen them pass away. Even in our own 
households the angel of death thas entered, and we have 
seen the dark shadow thrown over our hearthstones. Why 
is it that we live? Because our times are in the hand of 
God. We live because it is His good pleasure that we 
should still have a work to do and responsibilities to meet. 


“O, let others wrap themselves, if they may, in the chilly 
garb of doubt; let them, if they will, lose themselves in 
the mist of skepticism; but give me the faith that recog- 
nizes a duty; that shows me a Father; that points me to 
an elder Brother who cries out, ‘I am the resurrection and 
the life and then I shall have the assurance that ‘for me 
to live is Christ, and to die is gain.’”—Bishop Simpson. 


“Who Would Not Wish to Be There.” 


“Now, just as the gates were opened to let in the men, 
I looked in after them and behold the streets were also paved 
with gold; and in them walked many men with crowns 
upon their heads, palms in their hands and golden harps to 
sing praise withal. There were also of them that had 
wings, and they answered one another without intermis- 
sion, saying, ‘Holy, holy, holy is the Lord!’ And after 
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that they shut up the gates; which, when I had seen, I 
wished myself among them.”—John Bunyan. 


Hope of Immortality Alone Affords Undying Inspiration. 


It is worth while striving for nobility of character, for 
character moves on toward destiny and is to be taken with 
us. It is worth while to live self-sacrificingly instead of 
selfishly, for we are immortals working among immortals 
to prepare ourselves and others for eternity. It is worth 
while cultivating the intellect up to the last—for artists 
to paint, poets to sing, authors to write, musicians to com- 
pose, scholars to search, noble souls to sow what others 
must reap—for all attainment is to be conserved and the 
developed talent and capacity to open up richer treasures 
in eternity. It is worth while to love deeply, devotedly, 
passionately, even with “death shadowing us and ours,” 
for “love is stronger than death,” and love will find its 
complete fulfilment. It is worth while to take up life, 
with all its sufferings and mysteries, and to be “steadfast, 
unmoveable, always abounding in the work of the Lord,” 
for as much as we know that our “labor is not in vain.”— 
William Chester. 


The Transcendent Issue. 


“<T ife’ means something very different from mere ex- 
istence, ‘death’ something very different from mere non- 
existence. 

“‘T ife’ and ‘death’ have moral and spiritual meanings. 
‘Life’ is existence with God’s favor and fellowship in it. 
‘Death’ is existence apart from God’s favor and fellowship. 

Immortality is not conditional. It does not depend 
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on whether we accept Christ or reject Christ. It rests not 
with us to have it or not to have it. We shall have it 
whether we will or no. And the great question for every 
one of us personally to decide is, whether it shall be a 
boon to us or a curse; whether it shall be an immortality 
of well-being and joy and peace in presence of God, or an 
immortality of misery and loss in banishment and aliena- 
tion from God.”—David Reid. 


Heaven Must Begin on Earth. 


“Not to one of all the unnumbered generations whose dust 
is blown upon the desert winds ‘has it been permitted to 
breathe one syllable or letter of the awful secret beyond 
the grave. And yet the faith of man has not been shaken 
nor, for all the deep unbroken silence, has he ever ceased to 
believe that He who called us into being will bless, will 
save, will cherish the souls which He hath made. And all 
Christians have dwelt with rapture on the glowing symbols 
of the poet of the Apocalypse. . . . Yet even these pas- 
sages do not thrill the heart so keenly as others which 
simply tell of a life without life’s agonies and the vision of 
God undarkened by mists of sin. 

“Tf we desire heaven we must seek it here—if we love 
heaven we must love it now. Heaven means holiness; 


‘Heaven means principle. Heaven means to be one with 
God.”—Frederic W. Farrar. 


The King of Terrors Transformed. 


“Death is the method of release appointed (to man) by 
his Maker. As a release (the good man) regards it, from 
pain, from fear, from sin and sorrow. Familiar to His eye 
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by daily contemplation and disarmed by the meditation of 
Christ, death has ceased to be the king of terrors. On the 
contrary he is considered as a messenger from heaven, rude 
indeed and rough and forbidding; but sent on a benevolent 
errand and bringing merely the summons to call him home. 
This man has so run the race of life as to obtain the prize.” 
—Timothy Dwight. 


A Collect. 


Lord support us all the day long of this troublous 
life, until the shadows lengthen and the evening comes, 
and the busy world is hushed and the fever of life is over 
and our work is done. Then of Thy mercy grant us a 
safe lodging and a quiet rest, and peace at the last. Amen. 
—John Henry Newman. 


Preparation for Immortality. 


“Future happiness alone is conditioned upon faith in 
Christ, and not our future being. Our immortal existence is 
not made dependent upon the reception or rejection of sal- 
vation through His name. We shall exist forever, whether 
in happiness through faith in Christ and a holy life, or in 
misery through a life of sin and the rejection of offered 
mercy, through Him, the Only Saviour. . . . Let us 
love, study, believe and obey that holy volume, the Bible, 
which alone is able to dispell all gloom and fear, and point 
the eager, anxious spirit of man to the bright and open 
pathway of immortality.’—Hiram Mattison. 
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Where is Thy Victory? 


“Death, the great enemy, succeeds in deranging the ma- 
chinery that supports our animal life, and he demolishes and 
dissolves into dust the stately fabric that has been reared 
by the skilful hand of God for the inhabitation of the spirit. 
But the power of death over the body is to be short. There 
shall be ‘a resurrection of the dead, both of the just and of 
the unjust.’ 

“‘Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee a 
crown of life.’ Remember the condition—the unalterable 
condition—on which the crown is to be obtained.”’—John 
Watson Adams. 


“Safe in the Arms of Jesus.” 


“Beloved, the believer dies in the arms of a friend. I 
do not say the arms of a mortal friend, for it has fallen to 
the lot of some Christians to be burned at the stake, and 
some have rotted in dungeons; but I will repeat it, every 
believer dies in the arms of a Friend, the best of friends. 


“O! to have the love of Christ! His love is strong as 
death and mightier than the grave.’—Chas. H. Spurgeon. 


The Transformation. 


“Whatever may be the transformations wrought in our 
nature in the resurrection and in our transmission to 
heaven, man, admitted there, will be composed of soul and’ 
body: the resurrection body will retain its materiality; 
purged of all that is gross and evil, refined and made spirit- 
ual, it shall be the partner of the soul forever. They shall 
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constitute glorified humanity in heaven. . . . Thanks 
be to God that the blessed Redeemer, bearing up His de- 
voted followers in the arms of His love and power, hath 
said, ‘I will that they also whom Thou hast given Me be 
with Me where I am, that they may behold My glory which 
Thou hast given Me.”—D. W. Clark. 


The Life That is to Be. 


“The circumstances of heaven have been fixed already 
and they are changeless. Happiness there depends upon 
certain conditions which the natural man has not. 

As a man’s sins are forgiven he is made meet for the in- 
heritance. . . . A pardoned man dying with his sins 
forgiven cannot be shut out of heaven: a pardoned man 
dying pardoned, must therefore have meetness for heaven. 

You are waiting for the coming of the Lord. Your 
times are in his Hand. With this meetness for the in- 
heritance, the gift of the Father to His child, go into pros- 
perity—it will not inflate you; go into adversity—it will not 
depress you—lie down calmly onthe couchof death—you 
shall neither be uncomfortable nor alone. Then what re- 
mains but to triumph in the parting agony; to enter with 
this completed meetness into heaven?”’—W. Morley Pun- 
shon. 


Glancing Upward. 


“Instead of sitting upon graves drooping and bent like 
the willow, and, like it, moaning over what it shadows, sit 
down on some green hillock like a consistent child of hope 
and wipe your tears while you read of heaven. From that 
eternal home of the sainted dead hear a comforting voice, 
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‘He is not there; He is risen; behold the place where He 
lay’ . . “Heaven! It is our Father’s house, the home of 
the angels and of all the departed saints who have fallen 
asleep in Jesus !”—Harbaugh. 


The Home Over There. 


“And we shall not only recognize our loved ones, the 
friends we have known and loved here, but we shall have 
fellowship with those we never saw before; for ‘we shall 
sit down with Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, in the kingdom 
of heaven.’ We shall hold endearing communion with the 
whole family of the Father God. Abel will tell us how 
he entered heaven, the first from earth; Enoch will describe 
his translation, and Elijah tell how the fiery charges mount- 
ed with his equipage of flame. There will be ‘the goodly 
fellowship of the prophets,’ ‘the glorious company of the 
apostles,’ ‘the noble army of the martyrs,’ ‘the holy church 
thoroughout all the world.’ One family we shall dwell in 
Him in the happy Home Land.’—Hugh Johnston. 


The Soul’s Continuous Progress. 


Through love and grief Tennyson came to rest in that 
faith in immortality which enabled him to say: “I can hard- 
ly understand how any great, imaginative man, who has 
deeply lived, suffered, thought, and wrought, can doubt the 
soul’s continuous progress in the after life.” His son, 
Hallan Tennyson, in his memoirs of his father tells us that 
he left his last religious poem as a final message to the 
world, “summing up the faith in which he had lived.” 
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The Matter of Consequence. 


See the difference between character and circumstances. 
The one is temporary, the other lasting; the one drops 
from a man as our clothes drop from our limbs, the other 
inheres in life and after death, and constitutes his only 
claim to remembrance. Of what consequence is it that 
a man is worth millions, if that is all that can be said about 
him? But it is a matter of consequence to the whole uni- 
verse, to men, to angels, and to God, that a man be truth- 
ful, honest, and God-fearing.—S. J. Spalding. 


“Sorrow Not as Those Who Have No Hope.” 


“On one who believes that hereafter, beyond all the part- 
ings is this land of tombs, he shall never meet the dear 
companions who now bless his lot, the death of friends 
must fall as a staggering blow, awakening an agony of 
sorrow, taking from the sky and the earth a glory nothing 
can ever replace, and leaving in his heart a wretched 
void nothing can ever fill... . But to him who earnestly 
expects soon to be restored under fairer auspices and 
in a deathless world to those from whom he parted as 
he laid their crumbling bodies in the earth, the death of 
friends will come as a message from the great father—a 
message solemn, yet kind, laden indeed with natural sad- 
ness, yet brightened by sure promise and followed by heav- 
enly compensations. If his tears flow, they flow not in 
scalding bitterness from the Marah fountain of despair, 
but in chastened joy from the smitten rock of faith. So 
far from endeavoring to forget the departed, he will cling 
to their memories with redoubled tenderness as a sacred 
trust and a redeeming power. . . . They will make the 
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invisible sphere a peopled reality to him, and draw him 
to God by the diffused bonds of a spiritual acquaintance 
and an eternal love.’—W. R. Alger. 


“The Magnitude of the Desolations of Death.” 


There is not a place where human beings congregate 
that does not, in the fleeting history of its inmates, give 
the lesson of their mortality. Is it a house? Death enters 
unceremoniously and with rude hand, tears asunder the 
dearest of our sympathies. Is it a town? Every year 
death breaks up its families, and the society of our early 
days is fast melting away from us. Is it a church? The 
aspect of the congregation is changing perpetually and in 
a little time another people will enter these walls. Is it 
the country at large? On every hand we see a shifting pop- 
ulation: another set of occupiers of the farms; and other 
names annexed to the properties. 

Is there no power, then, superior to Bee 

Jesus Christ hath abolished death: and the working of 
the same power which raised Jesus from the dead shall 
raise corruption to a glorious form, and invest it in all 
the vigor of immortality—Thomas Chalmers. 


Confessors of Old Encouraging Us. 


“The Holy Scriptures abound with proofs of our im- 
mortality. Every page is luminous with this great doc- 
trine. From the hopes of the patriarch Abraham, who 
‘looked for a city that had foundations, whose builder and 
maker is God,’ down to the splendid revelations made to 
St. John, we have a series of proofs that no skepticism can 
undermine, nor opposition overthrow. Moses, in the full- 
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ness of his faith, ‘esteemed the reproach of Christ greater 
riches than the treasures of Egypt; for he had respect unto 
the recompense of the reward.’ Job, in the midst of his. 
adversity, could say, ‘I know that my Redeemer liveth, 
and that He shall stand at the latter day upon the earth.’ 
The psalmist David declared, ‘As for me, I shall behold 
Thy face in righteousness; I shall be satisfied when I 
awake in Thy likeness.’ All these ancient saints ‘confessed 
that they were strangers and pilgrims on the earth,’ and 
that they ‘desired a better country, even a heavenly.’ ”— 
The Rev. Rufus W. Clark. 


The Christian Ideal of Daily Living. 


To come suddenly into a vivid realization of this su- 
preme event of death, with its mystic and impressive signif- 
icance, is to reconstruct all one’s relations with those 
still here. How one feels anew the beauty of holiness! 
How one feels anew the sacredness of all human affections! 
“Be such a man, live such a life,” said Phillips Brooks, 
“that if every man were such as you, and every life a life 
like yours, this earth would be paradise.” These words: 
condense the Christian ideal of daily living.—Lillian 
Whiting. 


Death in Old Age. 


“Natural death is as it were a haven and a rest to us. 
after long navigation. And the noble soul is like a good 
mariner; for he, when he draws near the port, lowers his 
sails and enters it softly with gentle steerage. ... And 
herein we have from our own nature a great lesson of 
suavity; for in such a death as this there is no grief nor 
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any bitterness; but as a ripe apple is lightly and without 
violence loosened from its branch, so our soul without 
grieving departs from the body in which it hath been.”— 
Dante (“Convito”’). 


The Christian’s Title Deed to a Home in Heaven. 


“Tf a man die, shall he live? The greatest and best of 
men—philosophers, poets, and thinkers—have asked the 
question. A thousand years before Homer sang, the patient 
sufferer of the land of Uz asked the question, and since his 
day thousands more have propounded the inquiry with 
intense earnestness. It is the question when we stand in 
the darkened chamber and by the open grave. ; 

“But we are not left to hints and suggestions. We are 
Christians. Life and immortality have been brought to 
light. ‘Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, which according to His abundant mercy hath be- 
gotten us again unto a lively hope, by -the resurrection 
of Jesus Christ from the dead.’ 

“Immortality is not a dismal perhaps. There is the va- 
cant tomb of Joseph of Arimathea, and ‘if we believe that 
Jesus died and rose again, even so them also which sleep 
in Jesus will God bring with Him.’’’-—Samuel F. Upham. 


Interest in the Future Life Universal. 


“To the reflecting man there is, even apart from any 
religious prepossessions, a very solemn and, without Chris- 
tian faith, a tragically sublime interest in death—the pro- 
cession of humanity over and off this planet into the mys- 
terious unknown. What a procession of the generations it 
is! How solemn and yet how majestic, how inevitable 
that march! For no one—monarch or slave, sage or dolt 
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—can evade this stern conscription; all must move for- 
ward to the tolling bell of time into the invisible future. 
Can any thoughtful man repress the ery, Whither? F 

“What is the ultimate of this high-argument? What 
but that life is valuable only in its relation to eternity; that 
discipline and duty are its greatest interests here; that 
affliction, however grievous to the shortsighted vision, is 
but a transient cloud and will soon pass away, leaving the 
eternal sun shining above and before. 

““Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord.’ Yes, 
death is blessed to the child of God, however his imperfect 
fancy may picture it as dreadful. It is the true beginning 
of life—the everlasting life—to purified souls.”—Abel 
Stevens. 


Eternity. 


If we consider boundless space, or boundless duration, 
we shrink into nothing before it. But God is not a man. 
A day, and millions of ages, are the same with Him. There- 
fore there is the same disproportion between Him and any 
finite being as between Him and the creature of a day. 
Therefore, whenever that thought recurs, whenever you 
are tempted to fear lest you should be forgotten before the 
immense, the eternal God, remember that nothing is little 
or great, that no duration is long or short before Him. 
Remember that God “ita praesidet singulis sicut universis, et 
universis sicut singulis”: that He presides over every in- 
dividual as over the universe; and the universe, as over 
each individual.—John Wesley. 
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Substantial Immortality. 


It is human nature in its essential elements that is to 
inherit eternity; not an ethereal rudiment just saved from 
the wreck of the former fabric, and just serving to connect 
as by a fiber of identity the earthly with the heavenly state. 
It is this mortal which must put on immortality; the very 
nature now subject to dissolution is to escape from the 
power of death and.to clothe itself in imperishable vigor. 
Do we want at once confirmation and exemplification of 
this doctrine? We have both in the resurrection of the 
Lord.—Taylor. 


Foregleams of Eternal Sunshine. 


In the midst of our shadowed life here below we see 
the mountains of the future world standing in the morning 
light of the sun which does not rise here. So the dweller 
at the North Pole sees in the long night, when no sun rises, 
a golden twilight on the highest mountains, and he thinks 
of his long summer when his sun will never set.—Jean Paul 
Richter. 


The Sacred Use of Sorrow. 


All goodness and grace of character, if not all happiness, 
though assisted by divine grace, must grow out of toil, 
study, conflict, sacrifice, suffering. When we see, there- 
fore, that work, drill, struggle, burden-bearing, and sorrow 
have a sacred use, and cannot be evil, we come to accept 
and use them, as the sculptor his chisels, the smith his 
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hammers, the farmer his plows, the builder his tools, the 
worker upon the tapestry his mingled threads of every hue 
—they help to make up our life and our manhood.—Frank 
M. Bristol. 


The Occupations of Heaven. 


The spirit will be the same, with certain necessary 
changes in method. We shall continue to give and to re- 
ceive, and the giving will be the more blessed. There will 
be opportunity for ministering and being ministered unto. 
The saints will differ one from another. The wise will in- 
struct the less wise. Those who were old will teach those 
who left the earth in childhood. There will be room for 
fellowship in thought and work. There will be varieties of 
experience which will be shared. Possibly there may be 
ministries to other worlds. “My Father worketh, and I 
work,” will be a principle ample enough to include men. 
Some of the “greater works” may have their place there. 
Meantime we may be assured that all the training of this 
world in goodness and usefulness will find employment 
there—The Rev. Alexander McKenzie. 


The Work and Friendships of the Hereafter. 


I find myself expecting to have further experience in the 
future life of the things that are coming to seem best and 
mean most to me in this life. This feeling rests upon my 
growing belief in the continuity of life. I see that the 
present has grown out of the past, and I believe that the 
future will grow out of the present. In the long history of 
life it seems to be true that what has been highest and best 
in a lower stage of existence, though it occur but rarely, 
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is prophecy of that which will be commonplace and char- 
acteristic in the next higher. The two best elements in the 
present life are my work and my friendships. I expect, 
therefore, in the future life to have larger work and more 
highly developed friendships—Pofessor Edward I. Bos- 
worth. 


Patient Continuance in Well-Doing. 


“Whether we be high or low here, bond or free, it im- 
ports little, seeing that these differences shall be so quickly 
at an end. With particular men, it is so in their graves; 
you may distinguish the greater from the less by their 
tombs, but by their dust you cannot, and with the whole 
world it shall be so in the end. : 

“Now this is the great rule, for all the servants of God 
in what state soever, to set the Lord always before them 
(as an exact workman is ever and anon laying his rule to 
his work, and squaring it), to do and suffer His will cheer- 
fully in everything, being content that He choose their 
condition and trials for them; only desirous that He hath 
chosen them for His own.’—Archbishop Leighton. 


Immortal Happiness. 


We are taught by all the evidences which support the 
fact, and by all the inferences deducible from them, the 
necessity of connecting happiness with immortality. This 
happiness is placed within our reach, and laid up in store 
for all the righteous beyond the grave. It was purchased 
by the blood of Christ, the Savior of mankind, who is the 
Way, the Truth, and the Life, and who, by His Gospel, 
has brought both life and immortality to light—Samuel 
Drew. 
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Then, Face to Face. 


One thing to be sure of finding in the world beyond, in con- 
trast with what we experience here, is a comparatively bound- 
less extent and depth of knowledge. Then “that which is per- 
fect” will supersede that which is fragmentary and obscure. 
In the room of a sensuous organ of knowledge there will 
be the completely developed intellectual nature, with a 
close adaptation to the wide universe then open to percep- 
tion. The supreme object of knewledge will be God, the 
vision of whom is so direct and complete as to be equiva- 
lent to our “face to face” knowledge now of our fellow men 
on earth. “We shall see Him as He is.” It is that seeing 
of God which gives blessedness to the percipient. It ap- 
pears that this knowledge of God must involve a knowl- 
edge of the world. His relation to the material universe 
will be no secret. At present it is not in the power of hu- 
man science to take cognizance of the invisible forces and 
spiritual phenomena that have part in the shaping and 
mutations of matter.—George Park Fisher. 


An Antidote to Gloomy Thoughts of Death. 


“I know but one way of fortifying my soul against 
gloomy presages and terrors of mind, and that is by secur- 
ing to myself the friendship and protection of that Being 
who disposes of events and governs futurity. He sees at 
one view the whole thread of my existence, not only that 
part of it which I have already passed through, but that 
which runs forward into all the depths of eternity. When 
I lay me down to sleep I recommend myself to His care; 
when I awake I give myself up to His direction. Amidst 
all the evils that threaten me I will look up to Him for 
help, and question not but He will either avert them or turn 
them to my advantage. Though I know neither the time 
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nor the manner of the death I am to die, I am not at all 
solicitous about it, because I am sure that He knows them 
both, and that He will not fail to comfort and support me 
under them.”—Joseph Addison. 


“The Third Day He Rose from the Dead.” 


“You cannot spare from your creed the fact or doctrine 
of your Savior’s resurrection. He is risen. And if He is 
risen the resurrection of the body must be possible. ‘Christ 
is risen from the dead, and become the first fruits of them 
that slept.’ His resurrecion implies and insures theirs. 

“They, therefore, who are fallen asleep in Christ are not 
perished. Well, therefore, may we sing with joy, Christ 
our Lord is risen! He is become ‘the Author of eternal 
life to all of us who obey Him.’ They and we are safe in 
Him.”—Robert S. Candlish. 


Life and Death Prophets of Eternity. 


“It is wonderful to see how, just as soon as a man is 
crushed and sorrowful, God seems by every avenue to be 
offering great ideas for that man’s acceptance. He seems 
to write them upon the sky, to whisper them from every 
movement of the commonest machinery of life, to make 
the vacant house and the full grave declare them. 

I beg you, if God sends you grief, to take it largely bee 
letting it first of all show how short life is and then proph- 
esy eternity.”—Phillips Brooks. 
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Consolation Written Seventeen Centuries Ago. 


“Our brethren who are freed from this world by the 
Lord’s summons are not to be lamented, since we know 
they are not lost, but sent before; that, departing from us, 
they precede us as travelers, as navigators are accustomed 
to do; that they should be desired, but not bewailed; that 
the black garments should not be taken upon us here, when 
they have already taken upon them the white raiment 
there; that occasion should not be given to the Gentiles 
for them deservedly and rightly to reprehend us, that we 
mourn for those who, we say, are alive with God, as if they 
were extinct and lost; and that we do not approve with the 
testimony of the heart the faith which we express with 
speech and word. . . . With a sound mind, with a firm 
faith, with a robust virtue, let us be prepared for the whole 
will of God: laying aside the fear of death, let us think on 
the immortality which follows.”—Cyprian. 


Shadow Here, Substance Hereafter. 


On earth all is shadow; but beyond all is substance. O, 
be careful in the great and eventful journey, that none of 
the pleasures and occupations of this life assume such 
magnitude as to intercept our view of the final prospect. 
There is, verily, no abiding, no expectation, in anything or 
from anything that we meet with in our passage through 
life but the one thing needful. . . . Let the Lord Jesus 
be your leader and guide; He shall bring you to the city of 
the great King, where you shall continue, not for a year 
only, but forever; where all your shadows shall be changed 
into substance—even into that glorious inheritance of the 
saints in light, which is “incorruptible, and undefiled, and 
that fadeth not away.”—R. C. Dillon. 
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Heaven. 


Heaven, if I rightly gather the implications of Scripture, 
will be the fulfillment of what is truest and best in this 
world; it will grant unlimited responses to the inborn yearn- 
ings of our natures; above all, its light and life will be love, 
and he who here most loves his God and his fellows will 
there reap the largest measure of joy+—H. P. Dewey. 


The Light on the Pathway. 


We know not, it is true, the conditions of our future 
life: we know not what it is to pass from this state of being 
to another; but before us, in that dark passage, has gone 
the Man of Nazareth, and the light of His footsteps lingers 
in the path. Where He, our Brother in His humanity, our 
Redeemer in His divine nature, has gone, let us not fear to 
follow.—John Greenleaf Whittier. 


For Those Who Wished They Might Also Depart. 


“We have to live after all; and to live rightly we must 
turn our faces forward and press forward and not look 
backward morbidly for the footsteps in the dust of those 
beloved ones who travelled with us but yesterday. They 
themselves are not behind but before, and we carry with us 
our tenderness, living and undiminished toward them, to 
be completed when the round of this life is complete for 
us also.”"—Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
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From “Meditations on Life, Death, and Eternity.” 


The unknown road will be made known to me as soon 
as I enter upon it. Why, then, should-I recoil from it 
with a shudder? Is it not the same as has been trodden by 
the dear ones who have gone before me? Why should I 
not be rejoiced to follow in the path of those souls who 
will ever be precious to me? . . . Death is my gain. 
May this be my last sigh on my bed of death; and may the 
thought of the love of my Creator and of the dear ones 
that have preceded me into another life be the last to 
occupy my soul ere the veil falls from it. When it drops 
my spirit shall at once be in those realms of glory which 
they entered before me.”—Benjamin Zschokke. 


Divine Compensation Hidden in Sorrow. 


“A sore bereavement interrupts the man in his course of 
worldly pursuits, and has a tendency to show him the un- 
substansial nature of all earthly possessions and enjoy- 
ments. Under the pressure of affliction he feels his de- 
pendence. When sorely distressed he begins to cry unto 
God. Multitudes now in heaven can say, ‘It is good for 
me that I was afflicted, for before I was afflicted I went 
astray. When the dark cloud of adversity lowers over 
the soul, faith comes forth with vigor and supports the 
soul, ready to sink, by laying hold of the promises of God. 

“Nothing can befall you without the ordering of God. 
Repine not, therefore, at what He does, for however dark 
the dispensation, wisdom and mercy guide the stroke.”— 
Archibald Alexander, D. D. 
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“The Spirits of Just Men Made Perfect.” 


“There is a temple, where the Fathers of the Church 
are assembled as devout learners. There is a school, where 
great philosophers stand in adoring council. There is an 
arena, where the captains and the mighty men of the 
Church militant rest from their warfare, and cast the 
crowns of their victory at the feet of the Prince of peace. 
The elect minds of the Church, the venerable doctors of 
divine science are collected there in a magnificent array, 
and have become like unto their great Teacher, for they see 
Him as He is. Owen and Baxter are there; and strive to- 
gether no more. Toplady and Wesley are there; and for- 
getting their old contentions, unite in each other’s hymns 
of praise. Heaven has long been attracting to itself, and 
continues still to draw up within its alluring walls, what- 
ever is majestic and vigorous and graceful in the Church 
below. The clouds do not roll up the mountain and vanish 
out of our sight into the pure skies above us more surely, 
or by a firmer law, than our good men who honor their 
Lord rise from our view to be honored by Him.”—Edwards 
Pom nArice 


“Nevertheless Afterward.” 


“Trust God now in the dark, when it means something. 
It will be so easy to see it all, and to be thankful, when the 
perfect day dawns. 

“Perhaps the richest of God’s earthly gifts is an ac- 
cepted sorrow. Do not lose this one. Accept it. Say, 
‘Speak, Lord, for Thy servant heareth,’ and He will tell 
you some things worth all it cost to hear them. I cannot 
say what—but you will know. You will be more 
heavenly minded—more patient—more kind and gen- 
tle—more consecrated to the good you can do. I am 
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sure of this much; for these are some of ‘the peaceable fruits 
of righteousness’ that come afterward, in those whom God 
loves and chastens.’”—Maltbie Davenport .Babcock. 


God the Eternal Home of the Good. 


It lies on the face of Christianity that it recognizes a life 
beyond the present; life in a fuller, intenser sense, full of 
vision, gladness, happy fellowship with illumined souls, noble 
service exhaustive of no power, communion of spirit with 
God Himself, . . .a supreme and beautiful existence, 
exuberant, immortal—Richard S. Storrs. 


The Master’s Promise and the Master’s Warning. 


“There are but two places at the judgment bar—the 
right and the left hand of the Judge. There are but two 
worlds beyond—one the abode of the penitent and believ- 
ing, the other of the impenitent and the unbelieving. There 
are no Elysian fields where the proud, the gay, the fashion- 
able, the impenitent may dwell—fields of fancy, of amuse- 
ment—realms of irreligious literature and science where 
those may dwell who do not ‘like to retain God in their 
knowledge.’ 

“So plain is the account of this matter in the Bible that 
if any man comes to a bed of death unprepared he does it 
with his eyes open. . . . Let not the sun set without 
having at least prayed that you may be prepared to meet 
God.”—Albert Barnes. 
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The Savior’s Agony as Death Approached a Comfort for 
Exceptional Depression. 


“The deathbed of the just is not always peaceful; nor 
the prospect of heaven granted beforehand to everyone who 
will be suffered at last to enjoy it in reality. It is there- 
fore a most gracious instance of our Lord’s suffering that 
He Himself drank the cup of human suffering to the very 
bottom; that no servant of Christ’s can fear his death so 
painfully or feel himself so forsaken and miserable, while 
actually undergoing it, as his Master did before him. The 
thought of death before it comes to pass affected Him even 
to agony, and in the hour of death itself, instead of feeling 
any foretaste of His coming glory, He uttered those memo- 
rable words of deepest misery, ‘My God, my God, why hast 
Thou forsaken Me?’ 

“This, then, is one use which we may draw from the ac- 
count of Christ’s agony before death and in death; to as- 
sure ourselves that a peaceful end of their mortal life is 
not the appointed portion of all God’s servants, and to pre- 
vent us from despairing or doubting of the salvation of the 
good man because God’s countenance was hidden from him 
on earth at last.”.—Thomas Arnold. 


The Mien of an Imperial People. 


“Tt is said that the Roman conquerors of the world car- 
ried in their faces the secret of the triumphs of an imperial 
people. Much more do sincere Christians walk the earth 
with the mien and bearing of a race of immortals; although 
the rays of spiritual majesty which stream forth from the 
burning spirit within often do but illume the weakness of 
the body which yet increases it. Of such it is literally true 
that ‘whether they live they live unto the Lord, or whether 
they die they die unto the Lord.’ They know the few years 
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of time are but a halt at the gate of eternity; and that true 
wisdom consists in practically understanding the inefface- 
able distinction which parts that which perishes before our 
very eyes from that which must last forever.”—Canon 
Liddon. 


What Is Finished? 


“Tt is finished.” We are ever taking leave of some- 
thing that will not come back again. We let go, with a 
pang, portion after portion of our existence. However 
dreary we may have felt life to be here, yet when that 
hour comes—the winding up of all things, the last grand 
rush of darkness on our spirits, the hour of that awful 
sudden wrench from all we have known or loved, the long 
farewell to sun, moon, stars, and light—what will then be 
finished? When it is finished, what will it be? Will it 
be the butterfly existence of pleasure, the mere life of 
science, a life of uninterrupted sin and selfish gratification ; 
or will it be, “Father I have finished the work which Thou 
gavest me to do?”—Frederick W. Robertson. 


The Heavenly Landscape. 


Even the golden streets, the jeweled walls, and crystal 
waters of the Apocalyptic vision are too gross for God’s 
kingdom, and are but the language of poetry. Its pave- 
ments must be more than crystal glass, for from them are 
reflected the majesties of God and of Christ. Its sky must 
be more than cloudless and star-woven, its atmosphere 
more that flooded with golden brightness, and its land- 
scapes of fairer beauty and sublimer forms than these 
eyes have gazed upon, for it is the dwelling place of Him 
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who clothes Himself “with light as with a garment.” O, 
the rapture that shall fill the soul in the contemplation of 
such beauty! We have experienced ecstasies of delight 
standing on some mountain pass, gliding over some lake 
or river, listening to the thunder of the waterfalls of the 
Yosemite, sitting night long before the jeweled and moon- 
lit splendor of Mount Blane, or in the glistening sunshine 
crossing the frozen Mer-de-Glace, sounding avalanches 
falling like the flash of white-winged birds from the snow- 
covered peaks far overhead. But O, the surpassing love- 
liness of the heavenly landscape!—Hugh Johnston. 


Heaven’s Controlling Thought. 


The controlling thought will surely be the clearer sense 
of fellowship with God in that which is usual and ordinary. 
The water of life will there flow, not through the Church 
nor from other special places of high privilege, but rather 
“in the midst of the street.” The tree of life will not re- 
serve its satisfactions for particular times and seasons, but 
will offer its ripened fruit every month. And there will 
be no temple there, for the entire field of human interest 
will have become the temple, so that the tabernacle of 
God, no longer localized, will be indeed “ with men.” In 
a word, I believe that the spiritual world, like the spiritual 
life, is not something separate and apart from the present, 
natural world; it is rather the natural world itself informed, 
enriched, and ennobled by the introduction of higher pur- 
pose and method.—Charles R. Brown. 
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On this tremendous question of the resurrection of our 
loved ones, and our reunion with them, our yearning 
hearts are satisfied with nothing less than certainty. We 
demand absolute certainty, and there are just two truths 
that can give it. The first one is the actual fact of Christ’s 
own resurrection from the death slumber; the second is 
His omnipotent assurance that all who sleep in Him shall 
be raised up and be where He is forevermore. Those early 
Christians were wise in their generation when they carved 
on the tombs of the martyrs, “In Iesu Christo obdormivit” 
(“In Jesus Christ he fell asleep’). The fragrance of this 
heavenly line perfumes the very air around the believer’s 
resting place—Theodore L. Cuyler. 


Hopefully Waiting for the Father’s Explanation. 


“It is for us, in reverent submission, to say, ‘Even so, 
Father, for so it seemed good in Thy sight,’ and to wait for 
the reason of the stroke, until the time when from the 
mouth of every sepulcher the great stone shall be rolled 
ES eee ae 

“Vet nature will have its way, and all the human within 
us groans in spirit, as beside the cave in Bethany the Divine- 
human groaned before us— 

‘So good, so kind, and he is gone,’ 

‘Vale, vale in aeternum vale!’ 
Nay, thanks be to God, the ‘in aeternum’ is erased from 
our farewells by the glad hope of the Gospel. Brothers in 
the same faith, and holding fast the beginning of our con- 
fidence, we shall meet again.”—W. Morley Punshon. 
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The Christian’s Conquest. 


The Christian’s conquest shall be complete. It is the 
friendly hand that draws aside the veil which hides us from 
the Savior. ... Jesus dying and entering in His own 
person the regions of the dead, through death has de- 
stroyed him that had the power of death and has lighted 
up all the gloomy vale; He also goes with His people 
when they pass through the valley, so that they need fear 
no evil. : 

What is the grave but the seed plot or nursery which 
prepares the body, sown in it, for a glorious resurrection? 

. It shall come forth a glorious body, to flourish for- 
ever in the courts of our Lord.—Edward Bickersteth. 


Beyond Death. 


“God has changed their contenance and sent them away. 
They have gone unto the house appointed to all the living; 
the dark, the low, the narrow house of the grave. But it 
is equally true that they still live. The soul—that inhabits 
the body as its corporeal tenement merely, this has not 
returned with the body to dust, but has gone to God who 
gave it—Then shall the dust return to earth as it was; 
and the spirit to God who gave it.’ While the body is 
sleeping quietly in the grave, the soul is active and awake, 
removed to a higher sphere, clothed with its immortal con- 
sciousness and energy. 

“Our friends have gone to the home of the pure: to 
their Father’s house and family: and there they have re- 
joined those whom they loved and prized on earth. 

Beyond death there is a bright and blissful land where we 
shall meet those who have preceded us. Look up—in a 
little while the strife and sorrow of earth will be over. 
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Christ will gather to Himself all His true people, and ae 
shall rest from their labors, and go no more out forever.” 
Samuel Warren Law. 


The Important Thing. 


When we must enter the everlasting state, which, ac- 
cording to our prevailing temper and conduct, will be a 
state of everlasting life and happiness, or of utter despair 
and remediless destruction, what shall we then think to 
have been of importance to us? What, but to have culti- 
vated that supreme love unto God, and that goodness and 
charity to men, which by the gracious promise of God 
give title to everlasting blessedness?—Thomas Amory. 


Not Sad to Die. 


I give this incident in the life of Rev. John Medd, who 
died recently in Wisconsin: In 1882 Dr. Sarles, of Sparta, 
Wisconsin, said to me: “Brother Medd went home today 
the saddest man in Monroe County, because we told him 
that he must die.” I took the train to Tomah and drove 
out to LaGrange, where the veteran was pastor, and told 
him why I came. He stepped in front of me and, straight- 
ening himself up as he sometimes did when greatly moved 
looked down at me and said: “I sad! No, I am not sad; 
I began to serve the blessed Lord Jesus when I was a boy 
and I tell you that no man who has served the blessed 
Lord until he is sixty-seven years old can be sad when 
they tell him that he must die. No, I am not sad; I am 
the happiest man in Monroe County. Twenty-five years 
ago I began to preach and I have served every charge on 
this district but one, and many souls have been converted 
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under my ministry who are doing grand work for God. 
No man can work for the Lord Jesus all his life and then 
be sad when he is told that he must die. No, I am not 
sad.” 

Then in a subdued tone he continued: “Neyer in all 
my history has the blessed Lord been so consciously pres- 
ent with me as now. I rejoice in his abiding presence, and 
no man with whom the Lord is as sweetly present as he 
is with me can be sad. No; go to your quarterly meet- 
ings and tell them that John Medd is the happiest man in 
Monroe County.” 

Two years later I met the physician and said to him, 
“John Medd is not dead yet.” “Oh, no; the old man was 
so happy at the thought of going to heaven that he has 
partially recovered.” Those who have heard Brother 
Medd’s rich Yorkshire brogue will catch the spirit of the 
above experience. It deserves to go on record.—C. E. 
Clough. 


The Heavenly Home.—Rev. 22. 1-11. 


1. And he showed me a pure river of water of life, clear 
as crystal, proceeding out of the throne of God and of the 
Lamb. 

2. In the midst of the street of it, and on either side of 
the river, was there the tree of life, which bare twelve 
manners of fruits, and yielded her fruit every month: and 
the leaves of the tree were for the healing of the nations. 

3. And there shall be no more curse: but the throne of 
God and of the Lamb shall be in it; and his servants shall 
serve him: 

4. And they shall see his face; and his name shall be in 
their foreheads. 

5. And there shall be no night there; and they need no 
candle, neither light of the sun; for the Lord God giveth 
them light: and they shall reign forever and ever. 
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6. And he said unto me, These sayings are faithful and. 
true: and the Lord God of the holy prophets sent his angel 
to show unto his servants the things which must sortly be 
done. 

7. Behold, I come quickly: blessed is he that keepeth the 
sayings of the prophecy of this book. 

8. And I, John, saw these things, and heard them. And 
when I had heard and seen, I fell down to worship before the: 
feet of the angel which showed me these things. 

9. Then saith he unto me, See thou do it not: for I am 
thy fellow servant, and of thy brethren the prophets, and 
of them which keep the sayings of this book: worship. 
God. 

10. And he saith unto me, Seal not the sayings of the 
prophecy of this book: for the time is at hand. 

11. He that is unjust, let him be unjust still: and he 
which is filthy, let him be filthy still: and he that is. 
righteous, let him be righteous still: and he that is holy, let 
him be holy still. 


The Heavenly City. 


One hardly does justice to the thought of John’s vision 
in confining the blessedness of the New Jerusalem to the 
life beyond the grave. Much, very much of its joy and 
triumph and true and abiding peace may be realized in this 
life. The pure in heart see God now in a very real and 
significant way, and the splendor of life reveals itself to 
the godly amid even the corroding cares and annoying 
anxieties of the earthly pilgrimage. Without abating in 
any degree the glory and beauty of the life to come, there: 
is such a thing as heaven upon earth; and it is the privi- 
lege of every child of God to have the way to heaven, heav- 
en all the way. And yet it seems as if John must have 
had in mind preeminently the life of the saints in the world 
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to come. Earthly conditions—old things—are passed away ; 
“all things are become new.” The tyrants of earth, sources 
-of the present sorrow and tribulation, have no longer power 
to make any afraid, the reign of God is established and 
recognized, the kingdom of righteousness has become a 
fact. The elements of the Vision are crowded with rich- 
ness of suggestion; everything that to the Hebrew mind 
denoted and connoted splendor and delight is brought to- 
gether in rich profusion; the writer is not even careful 
-about the consistency of his picture; he is eager only for 
the impresesion of the exceeding richness of the love of 
God and the greatness of His power. In that impression, 
held as a conviction of inalienable truth, he knows there 
is strength and solace and joy. 

Notice some of the features of this New Jerusalem. It 
is a city of supreme gladness, to denote which the figure 
of the “bride adorned for her husband” is used (verse 2). 
It is a city of abiding peace and joy, for in it there shall 
‘not be (as on earth) either mourning, or crying or pain 
(verse 4). Nothing shall be wanting to the utter satisfac- 
tion of every noble desire of the heart, for from before the 
throne shall spring the river of the water of life, and upon 
either side of it shall flourish the tree of life, with perpetual- 
ly renewed fruit, which shall be food and the leaf thereof 
for healing. It is a city of unapproachable splendor, in 
contrast with the desolation of the earthly and national 
capital. The wall is great and high, to denote security; 
the courses of the wall are of precious stones; and the great 
jeweled gates are angel-guarded (verses 11, 12); the whole 
city lies open to the eye as a great sheet of pure gold, 
like unto pure glass (verse 18), in a blaze of unchanging 
and unfading light (verse 23). It is a city of triumph. The 
hereditary enemies of Israel are subdued and pay tribute 
to it. “The nations walk amidst the light thereof, and the 
kings of the earth do bring their glory into it” (verse 24). 
In contrast with the law-restricted Ghettos to which Jews 
‘were, and even now are confined, the new Jerusalem is 
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a city in which the residents enjoy all liberty. The gates 
are never shut, day nor night, nor is there even upon the 
streets anything to do harm or to cause them to fear (verses 
25-27). It is a city of utter and transparent purity; there 
shall in no wise enter into it anything unclean, or that 
maketh an abomination or a lie (verse 27). Above all, it is 
the city of the presence of God. There is no temple, no 
priest, no ritual, no sacrifice, nothing of the intermediaries 
which in this life appear to be necessary that man may 
make approach to God. There we shall see the King in 
His beauty, and there we shall be like Him, for we shall 
see Him as Heis. “I saw no temple therein, for the Lord 
God, the Almighty, and the Lamb, are the temple thereof” 
(verses 21, 22) ; Hts own shall serve him in their own way, 
and not by means of another—Pope or priest of presbyter— 
and they shall see his face, and shall wear proudly and 
conspicuously, as upon their foreheads, the badge of their 
discipleship (22. 4). It is not easy to imagine anything 
by way of addition to the glory of this picture—light, beau- 
ty, gladness, God! 

No wonder that this passage has inspired so many hymns 
which the children of sorrow in all succeeding ages have treas- 
ured—Bernard’s “Jerusalem the golden,” Sir Henry Baker’s 
“There is a blessed home,” Montgomery’s “Forever with 
the Lord,” Stennett’s “On Jordan’s stormy banks I stand,” 
Faber’s “O Paradise, O Paradise,’ the anonymous “Jeru- 
salem, my happy home,” and Watt’s “There is a land of 
pure delight.” Our age is a little impatient of these “oth- 
er-worldly” strains, but it remains true that no other 
strains have had so much power to hearten and soothe 
in the supreme crisis of sorrow and death. Times have 
changed in many respects, and popular views upon religious 
questions are not altogether as they used to be. And the 
great facts of human life are the same; sin is the same; 
and the persecuting temper of sin is the same; sor- 
row and suffering are the same and death is the same. And 
while these are the same the vision of John must always: 
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have power to strengthen faith, revive hope and perfect love. 
The best and noblest of men are not above the need of motives 
to goodness and steadfastness. What better or higher mo- 
tive than the hope of a heaven where righteousness is tri- 
umphant, and where peace and purity prevail, and where 
God, the desire of every noble heart, is himself the center 
of bliss? 

That such a thought of heaven as John has embodied in 
this wonderful vision has had power to charm men in every 
age shows how true the human heart is to the love of 
righteousness, even in its willfulness and waywardness. An 
‘interesting companion picture to this is that drawn by Ten- 
nyson in his “Palace of Art.” Tennyson has given the 
soul every known enjoyment of the senses and of the 
spiritual nature on its worldly side. But is there satisfac- 
tion in mere bodily comfort even when it is augmented 
by the power of knowledge and the delights of art? For 
a season it may suffice, but in the end and shortly its in- 
sufficiency is apparent. 

“And so she throve and prosper’d: so three years 
She prosper’d: on the fourth she fell, 
Like Herod, when the shout was in his ears, 
Struck through with pangs of hell.” 
Such a heaven as the world offers could satisfy no soul 
made for God and restless till it rests in Him. 

The lesson, therefore, of John’s vision is that heaven is 
a spiritual condition as well as an objective place, that only 
the heavenly minded can ever enter heaven, and that it is 
‘no less the outcome of man’s endeavor than a gift from 
God. Heaven is not thrust upon the unwilling or unpre- 
pared soul. It is the prize of the prepared. It is the crown 
of the freeborn and of those who have made it their de- 
liberate choice. For John’s picture is not unrelieved. There 
is a dark side to it. There is the woeful implication that 
while there were those who, in love with holiness, would 
grow continually in holiness, these were also those who, 
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hating holiness, would continue to hate holiness and remain 
in their wickedess. What penalty of hell like that of a 
character set toward unrighteousness?- Such a soul might 
well exclaim in despair, “I myself am hell!’ 


The Head-Stone.—Wilson. 


The coffin was let down to the bottom of the grave, the 
planks were removed from the heaped-up brink, the first 
rattling clods had struck their knell, the quick shovelling 
was over, and the tong, broad, skilfully cut pieces of turf 
were aptly joined together, and trimly laid by the beating 
spade, so that the newest mound in the church-yard was 
scarcely distinguishable from those that were grown over 
byt the undisturbed grass and daisies of a luxuriant spring. 
The burial was soon over; and the party, with one consent- 
ing motion, having uncovered their heads, in decent rever- 
ence of the place and occasion, were beginning to sepa- 
rate, and about to leave the church-yard. 

Here, some acquaintances, from distant parts of the 
parish, who had not had opportunity of addressing each 
other in the house that had belonged to the deceased, nor 
in the course of the few hundred yards that the little pro- 
cession had to move over from his bed to his grave, were 
shaking hands quietly but cheerfully, and inquiring after the 
welfare of each other’s families. There, a small knot of 
neighbors were speaking, without exaggeration, of the 
respectable character which the deceased had borne, and 
mentioning to one another little incidents of his life, some of 
them so remote as to.be known only to the gray-headed 
persons of the group; while a few yards farther removed 
from the spot, were standing together parties who discussed 
ordinary concerns, altogether unconnected with the funeral, 
such as the state of the markets, the promise of the season, 
or change of tenants; but still with a sobriety of manner. 
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and voice, that was insensibly produced by the influence of 
the simple ceremony now closed, by the quiet graves 
around, and the shadow of the spire and gray walls of the 
house of God. 

Two men yet stood together at the head of the grave, 
with countenances of sincere, but unimpassioned grief. 
They were brothers, the only sons of him who had been 
buried. And there was something in their situation that 
naturally kept the eyes of many directed upon them, for a 
long time, and more intently, than would have been the 
case, had there been nothing more observable about them 
than the common symptoms of a common sorrow. But 
these two brothers, who were now standing at the head of 
their father’s grave, had for some years been totally es- 
tranged from each other, and the only words that had 
passed between them, during all that time had been uttered 
within a few days past, during the necessary preparations 
for the old man’s funeral. 

No deep and deadly quarrel was between these brothers, 
and neither of them could distinctly tell the cause of this 
unnatural estrangement. Perhaps dim jealousies of their 
father’s favor—selfish thoughts that will sometimes force 
themselves into poor men’s hearts, respecting temporal ex- 
pectations—unaccommodating manners on both sides— 
taunting words that mean little when uttered, but which 
rankle and fester in remembrance—imagined opposition of 
interests, that, duly considered, would have been found one 
and the same—these, and many other causes, slight when 
single, but strong when rising up together in one baneful 
band, had gradually but fatally infected their hearts, till 
at last they who in youth had been seldom separate, and 
truly attached, now met at market, and, miserable to Say, 
at church, with dark and averted faces, like different clans- 
men during a feud. 

Surely if any thing could have softened their hearts to- 
wards each other, it must have been to stand silently, side 
by side, while the earth, stones, and clods, were falling 
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down upon their father’s coffin. And doubtless their hearts 
were so softened. But pride, though it cannot prevent the 
holy affections of nature from being felt, may prevent them 
from being shown; and these two brothers stood there to- 
gether, determined not to let each other know the mutual 
tenderness that, in spite of them, was gushing up in their 
hearts, and teaching them the unconfessed folly and wick- 
edness of their causeless quarrel. 

A head-stone had been prepared, and a person came for- 
ward to plant it. The elder brother directed him how to 
place it—a plain stone with a sand-glass, skull, and cross- 
bones, chiselled not rudely, and a few words inscribed. 
The younger brother regarded the operation with a trou- 
bled eye, and said, loudly enough to be heard by several 
of the by-standers, “William, this was not kind in you; 
you should have told me of this. I loved my father as well 
as you could love him. You were the elder, and, it may be, 
the favorite son; but I had a right in nature to have joined 
you in ordering this head-stone, had I not?” 

During these words, the stone was sinking into the earth, 
and many persons who were on their way from the grave 
returned. For a while the elder brother said nothing, for 
he had a consciousness in his heart that he ought to have 
consulted his father’s son in designing this last becoming 
mark of affection and respect to his memory, so the stone 
was planted in silence, and now stood erect, decently and 
simply among the other unostentatious memorials of the 
humble dead. 

The inscription merely gave the name and age of the 
deceased, and told that the stone had been erected “by his 
affectionate sons.” The sight of these words seemed to 
soften the displeasure of the angry man, and he said, some- 
what more mildly, “Yes, we were his affectionate sons, 
and since my name is on the stone, I am satisfied, brother. 
We have not drawn together kindly of late years, and per- 
haps never may; but I acknowledge and respect your 
worth; and here, before our own friends, and before the 
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friends of our father, with my foot above his head, I ex- 
press my willingness to be on other and better terms with 
you, and if we cannot command love in our ee let us, 
at least, brother, bar out all unkindness.” 

The minister, who had attended the faker and had 
something entrusted to him to say publicly before he left 
the church-yard, now came forward, and asked the elder 
brother, why he spake not regarding this matter. He saw 
that there was something of a cold, and sullen pride rising 
up in his heart, for not easily may any man hope to dis- 
miss from the chamber of his heart even the vilest guest, 
if once cherished there. With a solemn, and almost severe 
air, he looked upon the relenting man, and then, changing 
his countenance into serenity, said gently, 

Behold how good a thing it is, 
And how becoming well, 

Together such as brethren are, 
In unity to dwell. 

The time, the place, and this beautiful expression of a 
natural sentiment, quite overcame a heart, in which many 
kind, if not warm, affections dwelt; and the man thus ap- 
pealed to, bowed down his head and wept. “Give me 
your hand, brother ;’ and it was given, while a murmur of 
satisfaction arose from all present, and all hearts felt kind- 
lier and more humanely towards each other. 

As the brothers stood fervently, but composedly, grasp- 
each other’s hand, in the little hollow that lay between the 
grave of their mother, long since dead, and of their father, 
whose shroud was haply not yet still from the fall of dust 
to dust, the minister stood beside them with a pleasant 
countenance, and said, “I must fulfil the promise I made 
to your father on his death-bed. I must read to you a few 
words which his hand wrote at an hour when his tongue 
denied its office. I must not say that you did your duty to 
your old father; for did he not often beseech you, apart 
from one another, to be reconciled, for your own sakes as 
Christians, for his sake, and for the sake of the mother who 
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bare you, and, Stephen, who died that you might be born? 
When the palsy struck him for the last time, you were both 
absent, nor was it your fault that you were not beside the 
old man when he died. 

“As long as sense continued with him here, did he think 
of you two, and of you two alone. Tears were in his eyes; 
I saw them there, and on his cheek too, when no breath 
came from his lips. But of this no more. He died with 
this paper in his hand; and he made me know that I was to 
read it to you over his grave. I now obey him. ‘My sons, 
if you will let my bones lie quiet in the grave, near the dust 
of your mother, depart not from my burial till, in the name 
of God and Christ, you promise to love one another as you 
used to do. Dear boys, receive my blessing.’”’ 

Some turned their heads away to hide the tears that 
needed not to be hidden,—and when the brothers had re- 
leased each other from a long and sobbing embrace, many 
went up to them, and, in a single word or two, expressed 
their joy at this perfect reconcilement. The brothers them- 
selves walked away from the church-yard, arm in arm with 
the minister to the manse. On the following Sabbath, they 
were seen sitting with their families in the same pew, and 
it was observed that they read together off the same Bible 
when the minister gave out the text, and that they sang 
together, taking hold of the same psalm-book. The same 
psalm was sung, (given out at their own request,) of which 
one verse had been repeated at their father’s grave; a 
larger sum than usual was on that Sabbath found in the 
plate for the poor, for Love and Charity are sisters. And 
ever after, both during the peace and the troubles of this 
life, the hearts of the brothers were as one, and in nothing 
were they divided. 


The Best Thoughts of the Best Poets 


BEST THOUGHTS OF THE BEST POETS.. 


My Child. 


I cannot make him dead! 
His fair, sunshiny head, 

Is ever bounding round my study chair; 
Yet when my eyes, now dim 
With tears, I turn to him, 

The vision vanishes,—he is not there! 


I walk my parlor floor, 
And through the open door 
I hear a footfall on the chamber stair; 
I’m stepping towards the hall 
To give the boy a call; 
And then bethink me that—he is not there. 


I thread the crowded street; 
A satchelled lad I meet, 
With the same beaming eyes, and colored hair ; 
And as he’s running by, 
Follow him with my eye, 
Scarcely believing that—he is not there! 


I know his face is hid 
Under the coffin lid, 
Closed are his eyes; cold is his forehead; 
My hand that marble felt; 
O’er it in prayer I knelt; 
Yet my heart whispers that—he is not there 


I cannot make him dead! 
When passing by the bed, 
So long watched over with parental care, 
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My spirit and my eye 
Seek it inquiringly, 
Before the thought comes that—he is not there. 


When at the cool gray break 
Of day, from sleep I wake, 
With my first breathing of the morning air 
My soul goes up with joy, 
To Him who gave my boy, 
Then comes the sad thought that—he is not there! 


When at the day’s calm close, 
Before we seek repose, 
I’m with his mother, offering up our prayer, 
Whate’er I may be saying, 
I am, in spirit, praying, 
For our boy’s spirit, though—he is not there! 


Not there! where, then, is he? 
The form I used to see 
Was but the raiment that he used to wear; 
The grave, that now doth press 
Upon that cast-off dress, 
Is but his wardrobe locked ;—he is not there! 


He lives!—in all the past 
He lives; nor to the last, 
Of seeing him again will I despair; 
In dreams I see him now; 
And on his angel brow 
I see it written, “Thou shall see me there!” 


Yes, we all live to God! 
Father, Thy chastening rod . 
So help us, thine afflicted ones, to bear, 
That, in the spirit land, 
Meeting at Thy right hand, 
*T will be a heaven to find that—he is there! 
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The Spirit’s Song of Consolation.* 


Dear parents, grieve no more for me, 
My parents, grieve no more! 

Believe that I am happier far 
That even with you before. 

I’ve left a world where woe and sin 
Swell onward as a river, 

And gained a world where I shall rest 
In peace and joy for ever. 


Our Father bade me come to him, 
He gently bade me come, 

And he has made his heavenly house 
My dwelling place and home; 

On that best day of all the seven 
Which saw the Savior rise, 

I heard the voice you could not hear, 
Which called me to the skies. 


I saw too, what you could not see, 
Two beauteous angels stand; 
They smiling stood and looked at me, 
And beckoned with their hand; 
They said they were my sisters dear, 
And they were sent to bear 
My spirit to their blest abode, 
To live for ever there. 


Then think not of the mournful time 
When I resigned my breath, 

Nor of the place where I was laid, 
The gloomy house of death: 

But think of that high world, where I 
No more shall suffer pain; 

And of the time when all of us 
In heaven shall meet again. 
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*This song, first written for the Youth’s Keepsake, is supposed 
to be addressed by the departed spirit of a boy to his parents, 
who had lost two other children before him. 


The Loved and Lost. 


“The loved and lost!” why do we call them lost, 
Because we miss them from our onward road? 

God’s unseen angel o’er our pathway crossed, 

Looked on us all, and loving them the most, 
Straightway relieved them from life’s weary load. 


They are not lost; they are within the door 
That shuts out loss and every hurtful thing; 
With angels bright, and loved ones gone before, 
In their Redeemer’s presence evermore, 
And God himself their Lord, and Judge, and King. 


And this we call a loss! Oh, selfish sorrow 
Of selfish hearts! Oh, we of little faith 
Let us look round, some argument to borrow, 
Why we in patience should await the morrow, 
That surely must succeed this night of death. 


Aye, look upon this dreary, desert path, 
The thorns and thistles whereso’er we turn; 
What trials and what tears, what wrongs and wrath, 
What struggles and what strife the journey hath! 
They have escaped from these; and lo, we mourn! 


Ask the poor sailor, when the wreck is done, 
Who, with his treasure strove the shore to reach, 
While with the raging waves he battled on, 
‘Was it not joy, when every joy seemed gone, 
To see his loved ones landed on the beach? 
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A poor wayfarer, leading by the hand 
A little child, had halted by the well 
To wash from off her feet the clinging sand, 
And tell the tired boy of that bright land 
Where, this long journey past, they longed to dwell. 


When, lo! the Lord, who many mansions had, 
Drew near and looked upon the suffering twain, 
Then, pitying, spake: “Give me the little lad; 
In strength renewed, in glorious beauty clad, 
Pll bring him with me when I come again.” 


Did she make answer selfishly and wrong: 
“Nay, but the woes I feel he too must share!” 

Or, rather, bursting into grateful song, 

She went her way rejoicing, and made strong 
To struggle on, since he was freed from care. 


We will do likewise. Death hath made no breach 
In love and sympathy, in hope and trust; 
No outward sigh or sound our ears can reach, 
But there’s an inward, spiritual speech, 
That greets us still, though mortal tongues be dust. 


It bids us do the work that they laid down, 

Take up the song where they broke off the strain; 
So journeying till we reach the heavenly town, 
Where are laid up our treasurers and our crown, 

And our lost loved ones will be found again. 


A Thought of Hope. 


When some beloveds, ’neath whose eyelids lay 
The sweet lights of my childhood, one by one 
Did leave me dark before the natural sun, 
And I astonied fell and could not pray— 
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A thought within me to myself did say, 

“Ts God less God that thou art left undone? 

Rise, worship, bless him, in this sackcloth spun 

As in that purple!” But I answered, Nay! 

What child his filial heart in words can lose 

If he behold his tender father raise 

The hand that chastens sorely? Can he choose 

But sob in silence, with an upward gaze? 

And my great Father, thinking fit to bruise, 

Discerns in speechless tears both prayer and praise. 
—Mrs. Browning. 


Love and Death. 


Death stooped one day to love a little child, 
And lifted him, and laid him ’gainst his breast, 
Hoping to see the merry god oppressed 
By the grim apect of a nurse so wild. 
Naught said the boy, but still serenely smiled. 
While on the sable robe his head did rest, 
As ’twere the white down of his own smooth vest, 
His eyes upturning ever tranquil, mild. 


“Child,” cries Death, hoarsely, “art thou not afraid?” 
Love laughs aloud: “Nay, thou should’st be,” he saith. 
Then on the flaming eyes his hands are laid 
And warmed the chill lips by his glowing breath. 
“Lost are thy terrors now, thyself dismayed. 
Where Love hath been none fear to come, O death.” 
—Susanna Massey. 
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‘When Death strikes down the innocent and young, 

For every fragile form from which he lets 

The parting spirit free, 

A hundred virtues rise, 

In shapes of mercy, charity, and love. 

To walk the world and bless it. 

Of every tear 

That sorrowing mortals shed on such green graves 

Some good is born, some gentler nature comes. 
—Charles Dickens 


Resignation. 


Since thy Father’s arm sustains thee, 
Peaceful be; 

When a chastening hand restrains thee, 
It is he. 

Know—his love in full completeness, 

Fills the measure of thy weakness ; 

If he wound thy spirit sore, 
Trust him more. 


Without murmur, uncomplaining, 
In his hand 
Lay whatever things thou canst not 
understand ; 
Though the world thy folly spurneth, 
From thy faith in pity turneth, 
Peace thy inmost soul shall fill, 
Lying still. 


Fearest sometimes that thy father 
Hath forgot? 
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When the clouds around thee gather 
Doubt him not. 
Always hath the daylight broken, 
Always hath he comfort spoken, 
Better hath he been for years 
Than thy fears, 


Therefore, whatsoe’er betideth, 
Night or day, 
Know—his love for thee provideth 
Good alway. 
Crown of sorrow gladly take, 
Grateful wear it for his sake, 
Sweetly bending to his will, 
Lying still. —From the German. 


We Cannot Die. 


Oh, say, is it to die— 
To wear the Savior’s radiant form of brightness, 
To see him as he is with glory crowned, 
To stand in robes of pure unspotted whiteness, 
Joining the songs of happy saints above? 


No! no! we cannot die: 
In death’s unrobing room we strip from round us, 
The garments of mortality and earth; 
And, breaking from the embryo state that bound us, 
Our day of dying is our day of birth. 


—J. H. Newman. 
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Ready. 


I am ready, my Lord, O, King! 
Ready, with yearning eye— 
Ready with lifted and quivering wing, 
Through the shadow of death to fly, 
With the rush of angel wings 
Beside me—is this to die? 
—Augusta Moore. 


Mizpah. 


We never used the word while thou and I 
Walked close together in life’s working way; 

There was no need for it, when hand and eye 
Might meet content and faithful every day. 


But now, with anguish from a stricken heart, 
Mizpah! I cry; the Lord keep watch between 
Thy life and mine, that death hath riven apart; 
Thy life beyond the awful veil unseen, 
And my poor, broken being, which must glide 
Through ways familiar to us both, till death 
Shall, of a surety, lead me to thy side, 
Beyond the chance and change of mortal breath. 
Mizpah! yea, love, in all my bitter pain, 
I trust God keepeth watch betwixt us twain. 


The lips are dumb from which I used to hear 
Strong words of consul, tender words of praise; 
Poor I must go my way without the cheer 
And sunshine of thy presence all my days. 


But God keeps watch my ways and days upon, 
On all I do, on all I bear for thee. 
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My work is left me, though my mate is gone; 
A solemn trust has love bequeathed to me. 


I take the task thy languid hand laid down 
That summer evening for mine own alway, 
And may the giver of both cross and crown 
Pronounce me faithful at our meeting-day! 
Mizpah! the word gives comfort to my pain; 
I know God keepeth watch betwixt us twain. 
—All the Year Round. 


Beyond the Veil. 


They are all gone into the world of light; 
And I alone sit lingering here; 

Their very memory is fair and bright, 
And my sad thoughts doth clear. 


Ii glows and glitters in my cloudy breast, 
Like stars upon some gloomy grove, 

Or those faint beams in which this hill is drest, 
After the sun’s remove. 


I see them walking in an air of glory, 
Whose light doth trample on my days; 

My days, which are at best but dull and hoary, 
Mere glimmering and decays. 


O, holy Hope! and high Humility, 
High as the heavens above! 


These are your walks, and you have showed them 


me 
To kindle my cold love. 
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Dear, beauteous Death! the jewel of the just, 
Shining nowhere but in the dark; 
What mysteries do lie beyond thy dust, 
Could man outlook that mark! 
—Henry Vaughn. 


In Absence. 


As one who turns from waves upon the shore 
To dream a distant ocean in the sky, 

Thine absent presence sways my spirit more 
Than all the human voices thronging nigh. 


How visible, yet how removed, are these 
Strong hands I touch, these kisses on my face, 

When sunset smiling wistful through the trees, 
Again enslaves me to thy vanished grace! 


My thoughts outrun the senses slow, to share 
In some unfettered realm our old delight, 

As if a vibrant chord had filled the air 
And loosed wide wings a-quivering for flight. 


I breathe thy hidden fragrance, feel thee near, 
Disdainful of each barrier’s control. 
Till all my world becomes thy symbol, dear, 
And parting but a gateway of the soul. 
—Martha Gilbert Dickinson. 


Glimpses. 


Life comes to us only by glimpses; 
We see it not yet as a whole 
For the vapor, the cloud, and the shadow, 
That over it surging roll; 
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For the dimness of mortal vision, 
That mingles the false with the true 

Yet its innermost, fathomless meaning 
Is never quite hidden from view. 


The hills lift aloft the glad secret; 
It is breathed by the whispering leaves; 
The rivers repeat it in music; 
The sea with its harmony heaves; 
The secret of that living gospel 
Which freshened the veins of the earth, 
When love, named in heaven the Redeemer, 
Was revealed in a human birth. 


Life shows its grandeur by glimpses; 
For what is this wondrous today 

But a rift in the mist-muffled vastness 
Of surrounding eternity? 

One law for this hour and far futures; 
One light on the distant and near 

The bliss of the boundless hereafter 
Pulses into the brief moments here. 


The secret of life—it is giving; 
To minister and ‘to serve; 

Love’s law binds the man to the angel, 
And ruin befalls if we swerve. 

There are breadths of celestial horizons 
Overhanging the commonest way; 
The clod and the stars share the glory, 

And to breathe is an ecstasy. 


Life dawns on us, wakes us by glimpses; 
In heaven there is opened a door— ~ 
That flash lit-up vistas eternal; 
The dead are the living once more. 
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To illumine the scroll of creation, 
One swift, sudden vision sufficed! 
Every riddle of life worth the reading 
Has found its interpreter—Christ ! 
—Lucy Larcom. 


Eternal Rest. 


(A Translation. ) 


Oh, how blest are ye whose toils are ended! 

Who, through death, have unto God ascended! 
Ye have arisen 

From the cares which keep us still in prison! 


We are still as in a dungeon living, 

Still oppressed with sorrow and misgiving; 
Our undertakings 

Are but toils and troubles and heart-breakings. 


Ye meanwhile are in your chambers sleeping, 
Quiet, and set free from all our weeping; 

No cross nor trial 
Hinders your enjoyment with denial. 


Christ hath wiped away your tears forever; 

Ye have that for which we still endeavor; 
To you are chanted 

Songs whch yet no mortal ear have haunted. 


Ah, who would not then depart wth gladness 

‘To inherit heaven for earthly sadness? 
Who would here languish 

Longer in bewailing and in anguish? 
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Come, O Christ and loose the chains that bind us, 
Lead us forth, and cast this world behind us; 
With thee, the anointed, 
Finds the soul its rest and joy appointed. — 
—Longfellow. 


On The Other Side. 


O mither-heart, will ye grieve for aye? 
Is it fair to greet or wise, 

If a little child has won its way 
To the peace o’ Paradise? 

That upper countree is strange nae mair, 
Though a while we here may bide— 
Wee feet have broken oor path tae the door 

O’ the hame on the ither side. 


Through the dreepin’ tears that sairly fa’ 
At the soun’ o’ a bairne’s name, 
Look up tae the heaven ayont us a’, 
An’ ye'll catch a glint o’ hame! 
There’s a star that we didna ken afore, 
Alowe in the lift sae wide— 
The wee face lookin’ oot frae the door 
©’ the hame on the ither side. 


If, in the big warl’s clatter an’ clash, 
We lose love’s tenderest tune, 
Life’s na sae lang that we need to fash, 
We will hear it a’ aboon. 
An’ it’s sweetest note, dear heart, ye ken, 
Will fill us wi’ lovin’ pride, 
When a wee voice ca’s us, “Come awa ben,” 
At the door on the ither side. 
—Nancy Patton McLean. 


~ 
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The Heart’s Refrain. 


Without, all things are cold and white; 
The snow falls drearily ; 

Our home fireside is warm and bright, 
But my heart aches wearily! 


Within a distant churchyard ground, 
Where the snow falls drearily, 

I know a little lonesome mound— 
Ah, my heart aches wearily! 


I used to wrap my wee one warm, 
When the snow fell drearily; 

Now the cold fingers of the storm 

Tuck him from human help or harm— 
And my heart aches wearily! 


With his dear head upon my breast 

I used to rock my boy to rest, 

And sing the songs he loved the best, 
While the snow fell drearily ; 


Now over him the leaden sky 
Bends low to hear the night wind sigh 
My little one’s lone lullaby— 
And my heart aches wearily! 
—Rey. E. P. Robertson. 


Hope. 


When all my fields are frozen, 
When all my orchards naked stand, 
I hear a sound that is like the sound 
Of a sower, sowing the land. 
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And all at once the limbs of leaves, 
So darkly-dim before, 

Shine round me like a thresher’s sheaves 
When he stands in his threshing floor. 


Aside from troubled slumber, 
In the middle watch o’ the night, 
I see a hand that is like the hand 
Of a painter painting the light. 
And, all at once, with the shadows 
Are threads of silver spun, 
And all my room is like the bloom 
Of a garden in the sun. 


When pleasures please no longer, 
When the charm of love is lost, 
When my dearest hopes before me 
Like chaff in the wind are tost; 
My empty heart forgets its lack, 
And I hear a voice that sings 
Like the mother-bird when she calleth back 
Her little ones to her wings. 


When the sea of life is darkest, 
When the billows gap with graves 
I hear a step that is like a step 
That is treading on the waves; 
And all at once the clouds are rent, 
And I with my spirit see 
That time is but an incident 
Of the great eternity. 


—Alice Cary. 


~ 
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Beyond. 


It seemeth such a little way to me 
Across to that strange country, the Beyond; 
And yet not strange, for it has grown to be 
The home of those of whom I am so fond. 
They make it seem familiar and most dear, 
As journeying friends bring distant countries near. 


So close it lies that when my sight is clear 
I think I see the gleaming of the strand; 

I know, I feel that those who’ve gone from here, 
Come near enough to touch my hand; 

I often think, but for our veiled eyes, 

We should find heaven right round us lies. 


I cannot make it seem a day to dread 

When from this dear earth I shall journey out 
To that still dearer country of the dead, 

And join the lost ones so long dreamed about. 
I love this world, yet shall I love to go 
And meet the friends who wait for me, I know. 


I never stand about a bier and see 

The seal of death on some well-beloved face, 
But that I think: “One more to welcome me 

When I shall cross the intervening space 
Between this land and that one over there; 
‘One more to make the strange Beyond seem fair.” 
And so for me there is no sting to death. 

And so the grave has lost its victory; 
It is but crossing with deep, bated breath 

And white, set face, a little strip of sea, 
To find the loved ones waiting on the shore, 
More beautiful, more precious, than before. 

—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
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All Will be Well. 


“All will be well;” though o’er thy path 

The hours of sadness come and go. 
Though clouds loom dark, without one rift, 

To let the prisoned rays shine through; 
Though love may seem to drift afar, 

And weave no more its magic spell, 
Yet wait; some day will beam thy star, 

“All will be well.” 


“All will be well;” think of the night, 

So dark ere sprung this world to birth. 
Think of the ages marching on 

Ere “light of love’ broke o’er the earth, 
Hope must have died, hearts must have bled, 

What sorrows felt, none ere can tell, 
Ere Jesus spake of loving dead, 

“All will be well.” 


“All will be well;” but we must wait, 

Some star-beams are so far away 
That years must pass, ere on our path 

Shall fall from them one silver ray; 
But shine they will, with light undimmed, 

With missions earth may never tell, 
So God in time to each will prove, 

“All will be well.” 
—Abbie A. Gould. 


Bethany. 
Who that hath knelt beside a grave, 
Helpless her one ewe lamb to save, 
Has not recalled that hallowed cave 
Where “Jesus wept?” 
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“See how he loved him!” spake the crowd, 

As, with exceeding sorrow bowed, 

The Friend and Brother groaned aloud, 
And “Jesus wept.” 


Dear to the sisters were those tears, 

As lulling raindrops to the ears, 

Of pilgrims whom the desert sears, 
That “Jesus wept.” 


For, in them, God in Christ came near; 

The mystery of death grew clear, 

And hope broke through the clouds of fear, 
As “Jesus wept.” 


Their eyes were open to behold 

The Father in the Son unfold; 

The tale of Calvary was told 
When “Jesus wept.” 


Then on their hearts, with sorrow rife, 
Fell a strange peace that hushed all strife 
The Resurrection and the Life 

Beside them wept! 


Revealing Love beyond degree, 
High as the heaven, broad as the sea, 
And changless as eternity, 

In him who wept. 


When we, bereaved of loved ones, or— 

“Where is the Christ of Bethany?” 

E’en while we speak we know him nigh, 
The Christ who wept! 


Is Death then Victor? Nay! for he, 
Who captive led captivity, 
Hath promised we shall conquerors be 
Through him who wept. 
—J. B. Greenwood. 
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Toward Home. 


Evermore we are drifting on with the restless tide, 

But there must be a bound to the ocean—a home on the 
other side; ; 

Somewhere there is a Gilead sweet with the healing balm, 

And the storms may rave, but the rainbows are arched 
in the skies of calm! 


Windeth the river weary, through forests no man hath 
trod, 

Where the darkness is shut from the shining of the lamps 
in the windows of God; 

But out from the gloom it flashes in the light of the day 
to. be; 

And mingles its weary waters with the mother-tides of 
the sea. 


We are not hopeless, homeless! Wherever our feet may 
roam 

We are going like little children to the gates of our Fa- 
ther’s home; 

And though dark be the way and dreary, when life with 
its strife is past, 

We shall enter in at the portals and rest in his love at last! 


Pranks, Stanton. 


A Lesson. 


O’ wait, impatient heart! 
As Winter waits; her song-birds fled, 
And every nestling blossom dead. 
Beyond the purple seas they sing! 
Beneath soft snows they sleep! 
They only sleep. Sweet patience keep, 
And wait, as Winter waits the Spring. 
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And hope, thou heavy heart! 
If tiny, trembling violet fair 
But kiss her cheek—on morning air 
If faintest note shall fall so soon, 
Sweet Spring awakes to smile, 
Though skies are gray. In hope the while, 
She looks to greet full, golden June. 


Work, work, thou restless heart! 
As royal Summer works; to warm 
To richer life, and hold from harm 
Her fields and wood; to tint with gold 
And rose her .fruitage fair. 
Only to lay, with gracious care, 
At Autumn’s feet, her wealth untold. 


And trust, O doubting heart! 

As Autumn trusts; bright robe and crown 
Puts by, and calmly lieth down 

In Winter’s cold embrace; for so 
God wills. Into thy night 
Of woe shall break the morning light, 

As bursts new life above the snow. 

—Selected. 


The Last Answer. 


Dying eyes, what do ye see? 

I see the love that holdeth me; 

The look that, lighting leans to bless 

The little daily tenderness: 

Smiles without words; the sweet, sure sign 
Which says in silence, I am thine. 
Returning feet met at the door; 

Alas, for those which run no more! 

Ah me, for lips that whispered, “Dear! 
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Earth is all heaven, for thou art here.” 
I see a figure like a stone; 

The house where one sits on alone. 
O God, have pity! for I see 

The desolated needing me. 


Dying eyes, what do-ye see? 

I see the love that taketh me. 

Loud in the breakers, soft in song, 
Ever the summons calleth strong. 

I see upon an unknown strand 

The signal of a distant Hand. 

The leaf is light, the bud is out, 

Floods of May colors float about. 

The pulse leaps high, the heart is young, 
The sweetest chimes are yet unrung, 
My bravest deeds I never did; 

And, struggling with the coffin-lid, 
Hopes, dreams, and joys and happy tears 
Start, throbbing, to live down the years. 


Almighty; Listen! I am dust. 

Yet spirit am I; so I trust. 

Let come what may, of life or death, 
I trust thee with my sinking breath. 
I trust thee, though I see thee not 
In heaven or earth, or any spot. 

I trust thee till I shall know why 
There’s one to live and one to die. 

I trust thee till thyself shall prove 
Thee Lord of life and death and love. 
—Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, in Harper’s Bazar. 
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Through the Valley of the Shadow. 


A child lay dying; but still her brow was clear. 
Sad faces drooped around; but on her own 
No shadow darkened. Was the end unknown 
To her young heart? And, struck with sudden fear 
Lest death should take her by surprise—‘My dear,’ 
Her mother whispered, “thou wilt-soon be gone; 
But O, my lamb will not be left alone; 

Thou art in death’s dark vale ; but he is near.” 


The child looked wondering in her mother’s face. 
“T am in no dark vale,” she said, and smiled. 
“T see the light; it is not dark at all!’ 
Love, Thou didst light death’s valley for that child; 
And to the childlike soul that trusts Thy grace, 
Thus wilt Thou come when death’s dark shadows fall. 
—Chambers’ Journal. 


Heart-Break. 


Ah, go with your cold, cold comfort ; 
. It matters not what is said, 
You cannot undo God’s doing, 

You cannot restore my dead! 


Why talk of the saintly patience 
That calmly can all resign? 

Will thoughts of another’s anguish 
Lessen one throe of mine? 


You counsel a holy quiet— 
“The darling has gone to God”; 
The darling I kissed, I fondled— 
My darling is under the sod. 
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Who said that the angels in heaven 
Amidst of their praise might pause, 

As inward she stole among them, 
To marvel how fair she was? 


Thanks, thanks for the soothing vision ; 
But my reasonless grief is wild, 

Else how would it dare to question— 
Had God any need of the child? 


One face missed out of the faces 
That circle his throne—one dim, 

Faint note from the alleluiahs— 
How little the loss to him. 


One presence my warm arms filling; 
One brow that I thirst to see; 

One voice that could thrill my being— 
How all the world to me. 


Yet I would not, I dare not murmur! 
I know it is God’s own hand; 

His patience will bear with a sorrow 
Too crazy to understand. 


“Sometime when the loss grows lighter, 
The heart will forego its ache;” 
Some time?—you are kind to say it, 
But now, give it leave to break. 
—Margaret J. Preston. 


Going Home. 


Out of the chill and the shadow 
Into the thrill and the shine; 

Out of the dearth and the famine 
Into the fullness divine. 
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Up from the strife and the battle 
(Oft with the shameful defeat), 
Up to the palm and the laiirel, 
O but the rest will be sweet! 


Leaving the cloud and the tempest, 
Reaching the balm and the cheer, 
Finding the end of our sorrow, 
Finding the end of our fear. 
Seeing the face of the Master 
Yearned for in “distance and dream,” 
O for that rapture of gladness! 
O for that vision supreme! 


Meeting the dear ones departed, 
Knowing them, clasping their hands, 
All the beloved and true-hearted, 
There is the fairest of lands! 
Sin evermore left behind us, 
Pain nevermore to distress ; 
Changing the moan for the music, 
Living the Savior to bless. 


Why should we care for the dying— 
That is but springing to life; 

Why should we shrink from the struggle, 
Pale at the swift-closing strife, 

Since it is only beyond us, 
Scarcely a step and a breath, 

All that dear home of the living, 
Guarded by what we call death? 


There we shall learn the sweet meanings 
Hidden to-day from our eyes. 

There we shall waken like children 
Joyous at gift and surprise. 
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Come then, dear Lord, in the gloaming, 
Or when the dawning is gray; 

Take us to dwell in thy presence— 
Only thyself lead the way. 


Out of the chill and the shadow 
Into the thrill and the shine! 
Out of the dearth and the famine 
Into the fullness divine. 
Out of the sigh and the silence 
Into the deep-swelling song! 
Out of the exile and bondage 
Into the home-gathered throng. 
—Margaret E. Sangster- 


“Not as I Will.” 


“Not as I will’; the sound grows sweet 
Each time my lips the words repeat. 
“Not as I will’; the darkness feels 
More safe than light when this thought steals 
Like whispered voice to calm and bless 
All unrest and all loneliness. 
“Not as I will,’ because the one 
Who loved us first and best has gone 
Before us on the road, and still 
For us must all his love fulfill, 
“Not as we will.” —H. H.. 
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Not All Dark. 


Day after day Heaven, listening, hears men cry: 
“What have I done that such a fate as this 
Should follow me? What have I done amiss 

That clouds of Care should darken all my sky? 

That Pain should pierce, and that shrewd Poverty 
Should pinch me in that grievous grip of his, 
What time I tremble over the abyss, 

And long for death, yet, longing, dare not die?” 


But when does Heaven, listening, hear men say: 
“What have I done that in the blue-domed skies 
The evening star should shine, the spring clouds move. 
The world be white with innocence, that May 
Has set afleld, and God in children’s eyes, 
To win our hearts to wonder at his love?” 
—Exchange. 


The Watches of the Night. 


Oh, the waiting in the watches of the night! 
In the darkness, desolation, and contrition, and affright ; 
‘The awful hush that holds us shut away from all delight; 
The ever weary fancy that forever weary goes 
Recounting ever over every aching loss it knows— 
The ever weary eyelids gasping ever for repose— 
In the dreary, weary watches of the night. 


Dark—stifling dark—the watches of the night! 
With tingling nerves at tension, how the blackness flashes 
white 
With spectral visitations smitten past the inner sight! 
What shuddering sense of wrongs we’ve wrought that 
may not be redressed— 
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Of tears we did not brush away—of lips we left unpressed, 
And hands that we let fall, with all their loyalty unguessed ! 
Ah! the empty, empty watches of the night! 


One leads us through the watches of the night— 
By the ceaseless intercession of our loved ones lost to 
sight, 
He is with us through all trials, his mercy and his might; 
With our mothers there about him, all our sorrow dis- 
appears, 
Till the silence of our sobbing is the prayer the Master 
hears, 
And his hand is laid upon us with the tenderness of tears. 
In the waning of the watches of the night. 
—James Whitcomb Riley. 


Our Beloved. 


How does Death speak of our beloved, 
When it has laid them low, 

When it has set its hallowing touch 

On speechless lips and brow? 


It clothes their every gift and grace 
With radiance from the holiest place, 
With light as from an angel’s face; 


It sweeps their faults with heavy hand, 
As sweeps the sea the trampled sand, 
Till scarce the faintest point is scanned 
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Thus does Death speak of our beloved, 
When it has laid them low; 

Then let love antedate the work of Death 
And do this now. ~ —Mrs. Charles. 


Tears. 


Tears are not always fruitful; their hot drops 
Sometimes but scorch the cheek and dim the eyes; 
Despairing murmurs over blackened hopes, 
Not the meek spirit’s calm and chastened cry. 


Oh, better not to weep than weep amiss; 
Full hard it is to learn to weep aright— 

To weep wise tears, the tears that heal and bless, 
The tears which their own bitterness requite. 


Oh, better not to grieve than waste our woe, 
To fling away the spirit’s finest gold. 

To lose, not gain, by sorrow, to overflow 
The sacred channels which true sadness holds. 


To shed our tears as trees their blossoms shed, 
Not all at random, but to make sure way 
For fruit in season, when the bloom lies dead 

On the chill earth, the victim of decay ; 


This is to use the grief that God has sent, 
To read the lesson, and to learn the love, 

To sound the depths of saddest chastisement, 
To pluck on earth the fruit of realms above. 
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Husband your tears; if lavished, they become 
Like waters that inundate and destroy, 
For active, self-denying days leave room— 
So shall you sow in tears and reap in joy. 
—Horatius Bonar. 


The Reunion. 


Where the faded flower shall freshen, 
Freshen, nevermore to fade; 

Where the shaded sky shall brighten, 
Brighten nevermore to shade; 

Where the sun-blaze never scorches; 
Where the star-beams cease to chill; 

Where no tempest stirs the echoes 
Of the wood or wave or hill; 

Where the morn shall wake in gladness, 
And the moon the joy prolong; 

Where the daylight dies in fragrance 
*Mid the burst of holy song— 
Brother, we shall meet and rest 
"Mid the holy and the blest. 


Where no shadow shall bewilder; 
Where life’s vain parade is o’er; 
Where the sleep of sin is broken, 
And the dreamer dreams no more. 
Where the bond is never severed— 
Partings, claspings, sob, and moan; 
Midnight waking, twilight weeping, 
Heavy noontide—all are done; 
Where the child has found its mother; 
Where the mother finds the child; 
Where dear families are gathered 
That were scattered on the wild— 
Brother, we shall meet and rest 
*Mid the holy and the blest. —Bonar. 
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In Life—Not Death. 


Sometimes we think 
When hard words fall upon thé waiting ear 
That were that friend now living, cold and dead, 
How different the tones that we should hear, 
How kind the things that would of him be said; 
For most hearts shrink 
From speaking harshly of the silent dead. 


In life—not death, 
Hearts need fond words to help them on their way; 
Need tender thoughts and gentle sympathy, 
Caresses, pleasant looks to cheer each passing day. 
Then hoard them not until they useless be; 
In life—not death, 
Speak kindly. Living hearts need sympathy. 


Oh, do not wait 
Till death shall press the weary eyelids down 
To yield forbearance! Let it daily fall! 
With it a golden calmness comes this life to crown; 
Joy springs from charity. Friends, one and all, 
Before too late 
O’er faults and frailties let this mantle fall. 


What worth can be 
Love’s gentlest glances, or its fondest tone, 
The sweetest fancies loving lips can say, 
When this form silent lies, cold and alone, 
Beneath some grass-grown knoll not far away? 
Ah, give to me 
Love’s prompt defenses while in life I stay. 
—Sophie L. Schenck. 
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If for a time some loved one goes away, 
And leaves us our appointed work to do, 
Can we to him, or to ourselves be true 
In mourning his departure day by day, 
And so our work delay? 
Nay, if we love and honor, we shall make 
The absence brief by doing well our task— 
Not for ourselves, but for the dear one’s sake! 
And at his coming only of him ask 
Approval of the work, which most was done, 
Not for ourselves, but our beloved one. 


I would be joyful as my days go by, 
Counting God’s mercies to me. He who bore 
Life’s heaviest cross is mine forevermore, 
And I, who wait his coming, shall not I 
On His sure word rely? 
So if sometimes the way be rough, and sleep 
Be heavy for the grief he sends to me, 
Or at my waking I would only weep— 
Let me be mindful these are things to be, 
To work His blessed will until He come, 
And take my hand and lead me safely home. 
—A. D. F. Randolph. 


Going Home. 


Heimgang! So the German people 
Whisper, when they hear the bell 

Tolling from some gray old steeple 
Death’s familiar tale to tell; 

When they hear the organ dirges, 
Swelling out from chapel dome 

And the singers chanting surges, 
“Heimgang!” Always going home. 
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Heimgang! Quaint and tender saying, 
In the grand old German tongue, 
That hath shaped Melancthon’s praying, 
And the hymns that Luther sung: 
Blessed is our loving Maker, 
That where’er our feet shall roam, 
Still we journey towards “God’s acre’— 
Heimgang! Always going home. 
—Selected. 


Death. 


And this is death! Think you that raptured soul 

Now walking humbly in the golden. streets, 

Bearing the precious burden of a love 

Too great for utterance, or with hushed heart 

Drinking the music of the ransomed throng, 

Counts death an evil? evil, sickness, pain, 

Calamity, or aught that God prescribed 

To cure it of its sin, and biing it where 

The healing hand of Christ might touch it? No! 

He is a man tonight—a man in Christ. 

This was his childhood here; and as we give 

A smile of wonder to the little woes 

That drew the tears from out our own young eyes— 

The kind corrections and severe constraints 

Imposed by those who loved us—so he sees 

A Father’s chastisement in all the ills 

That filled his life with darkness; so he sees 

In every evil a kind instrument 

To chasten, elevate, correct, subdue, 

And fit him for that heavenly estate— 

Saintship in Christ—the Manhood Absolute. 
—J. G. Holland. 
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The Life Beyond. 


I watched a sail until it dropped from sight 
Over the rounding sea. A gleam of white, 
A last far-flashed farewell; and like to thought 
Slipt out of mind, it vanished and was not. 


Yet, to the helmsman standing at the wheel, 
Broad seas still stretched before the gliding keel. 
Disaster? Change? He left no slightest sign, 
Nor dreamed he of that dim horizon line. 


So may it be, perchance, when down the tide 

Our dear ones vanish. Peacefully they glide 

On level seas, nor mark the unknown bound. 

We call it death—to them ’tis life beyond. 
—Selected. 


With Those Who Sleep. 


I take a seat on grassy bank, near where a lost one lies, 
And memory’s flood gates open wide for drifts of broken 


ties ; 

Of joys and griefs that memory brings, mingled with hopes 
and fears, 

Footing up the sum of earthly life at the door of gath- 
ered years. 


Here, on the lap of Mother Earth, her weary children sleep, 

Here heavy, aching, bleeding hearts lone, tender vigils keep; 

Here memory’s scroll is written full, and read with mois- 
tened eye, 

And here grim Death sure harvest reaps, for “man is born 
to die.” 
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Both sad and sweet to wander here, and read the new and 
old 

Inscriptions writ with tender touch on marble dull and cold. 

To note the slowly passing years, with assurance full and 
free, 

That the soul renews the life that is in the life that is to be. 

Here, in God’s acre, oh, I pray, it may be mine to come, 

And lay my head to rest, for aye, within its narrow home; 

Here freedom have from worldly strife, in scripture promise 


given, 
And find the grave the gateway of a path that leads 
to heaven. 


—Clark W. Bryan. 


Songs in the Night. 


The shady nooks and corners, 
Apart from stir and strife, 

And distant from the tumult 
Of busy whirling life, 

Where some of God’s dear children 
Alone are left and low 

There, star-like, strong and steadfast,. 
The lights of promise glow. 


The shady nooks and corners, 
Wherein we dwell with God, 
And conquer pain and sadness 
Sustained by staff and rod; 
Perhaps in all earth’s journey 
Naught sweeter shall we know, 
Than just these sanctuaries 
Where hidden graces grow. 
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The shady nooks and corners, 
Screened from the glaring day— 
Songs in the night he giveth 
To those who watch and pray, 
And blessing comes when leaving 
The trodden road we go 
To rest amid the shadows 
Where living waters flow. 
—Margaret E. Sangster. 


One Less. 


One less at home! 
The charmed circle broken; a dear face 
Missed day by day from its accustomed place; 
But, cleansed and saved and perfected by grace, 
One more in heaven! 


One less at home! 
One voice of welcome hushed, and evermore 
One farewell word unspoken; on the shore 
Where parting comes not, one soul landed more— 
One more in heaven! 


One less at home! 
A sense of loss that meets us at the gate; 
Within, a place unfilled and desolate; 
And far away, our coming to await, 

One more in heaven! 


One less at home! 
Chill as the earthborn mist the thought would rise, 
And wrap our footsteps round and dim our eyes; 
But the bright sunbeam darteth from the skies— 
One more in heaven! 
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One more at home! 
This is not home, where, cramped in earthly mould, 
Our sight of Christ is dim, our love is cold; 
But there, where face to face, we shall behold, 

Is home and heaven! 


One less on earth! 

Its pain, its sorrow and its toil to share, 

One less the pilgrim’s daily cross to bear; 

One more the crown of ransomed souls to wear, 
At home in heaven! 


One more in heaven! 
Another thought to brighten cloudy days, 
Another theme for thankfulness and praise, 
Another link on high our souls to raise 

To home and heaven! 


One more at home! 
That home where separation cannot be, 
That home whence none are missed eternally, 
Lord Jesus, grant us all a place with thee, 

At home in heaven! 


—S. G. Stock. 


A Little While. 


Only a little while of brave endeavor, 
Only a little while of care and strife, 

And then—the perfect peace of God forever, 
And the pure glories of the fadeless life. 


Only a little while of patient yearning 
For vanished smiles, and voices hushed of yore, 
And then—our loved ones with their Lord returning, 
And hands, now severed, clasped to part no more. 
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O blissful day! O glorious consummation! 
Lo, o’er the hills the dawn is breaking fast; 
Come, Light of life, display thy full salvation, 
And speed the lonely pilgrim home at last. 
—S. C. Lowry, in Sunday Magazine. 


My Dear One in Heaven. 


One year among the angels, beloved, thou hast been; 

One year has heaven’s white portal shut back the sound of 
sin ; 

And yet no voice, no whisper, comes floating down from 
thee, 

To tell us what glad wonder a year of heaven may be. 


Thou lovedst all things lovely when walking with us here; 

Now, from the heights of heaven, seems earth no longer 
dear? 

We cannot paint thee moving in white-robed state afar, 

Nor dream our flower of comfort a cool and distant star. 


Heaven is but life made richer; therein can be no loss; 
To meet our love and longing thou hast no gulf to cross; 
No adamant between us uprears its rocky screen; 

A veil before us only; thou in the light serene. 


So, when the sky seems bluer, and when the blossoms wear 
Some tender, mystic shading we never knew was there, 
We'll say, “We see things earthly by light of sainted eyes; 
She bends where we are gazing, to-day, from Paradise.” 


Because we know thee near us, and nearer still to Him 
Who fills thy cup of being with glory to the brim, 
We will not stain with grieving our fair, though fainter, 
light ; 
But cling to thee in spirit as if thou wert in sight. 
—Selected. 
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Visitation. 


It sometimes happens that two friends will meet, 
And, with a smile and touch of hands, again. 
Go on their way along the noisy street. 
Each is so sure of all the friendship sweet, 
The loving silence gives no thought of pain. 


And so, I think, those friends whom we call dead 
Are with us. It may be some quiet hour, 

Or time of busy work for hand or head— 

Their love fills all the heart that missed them so. 
They bring a sweet assurance of the life 

Serene, above the worry that we know; 

And we grow braver for the comfort brought. 
Why should we mourn because they do not speak 
Our words that lie so far below their thought? 

—Sunday Afternoon. 


From a “Hymn to Death.” 


And can it be 
That there will break a day, 
For me, for me, 
When I no more shall hear the throstle flute; 
Not because his voice is mute, 
But that my soul sleeps stupefied in clay? 
Never! what, never again! 
Deep within some silent glen 
To make a couch with peace, far from surmise of men. 
Never, never more to stand 
Spellbound in a leafy land, 
Lie among the grasses tall, 
Hear the yaffle call, and call, 
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And lazily watch the clouds slow floating over all, 
That time and life will be, but I shall ne’er 
Find little feet upon the stair, 

Feel little arms about my throat, 
Hear little gleeful voices float 

Upon the wavelets of the summer air; 
That I again shall never share 

The peace that lies upon an English lawn, 
Watch the last lingering planet shining fair 

Upon the wrinkled forehead of the dawn. 
Never, never, never more, 

When fate or fancy bids me roam, 

Lessen with loving thoughts the last long mile 
That leads unto my home, 

Descry the roses down the casement falling, 
Hear the garden thrushes calling, 

Behold my dear ones standing at the door, 
Void of fear, void of guile, 

And hail, as I so oft have hailed before, 

The broadening salutation of their smile! 
—Alfred Austin. 


At Break of Day. 


O little birds that wake and sing, 
That madly sing at break of day, 

My waking heart can scarce endure 
The heavenly sweetness of your lay. 


Upon the mountains, flushed and still, 
One late star hangs, then sinks away; 
Across the glowing sky the dawn 
Casts streaming signals of the day. 
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Save your bright notes, dear singing-birds, 
No sound is in the wondering air; 

The world lies wrapped in wearied sleep 
Scarce resting from unceasing care. 


A bird sang in my nest one day, 

The mists hung darkling at the dawn; 
She felt no lack of light and love 

As she all joyously sang on. 


She sang until a storm arose, 
Dashed the poor earth-made nest away; 
And now where skies are free she sings 
At break of an immortal day. 
—Mary S. Bacon. 


At Rest. 


Sleep on, beloved, sleep and take thy rest, 

Lay down thy head upon thy Saviour’s breast, 

We love thee well, but Jesus loves thee best— 
Good night! 


Calm is thy slumber as an infant’s sleep, 
And thou shalt wake no more to toil and weep; 
' Thine is a perfect rest, secure and deep— 
Good night! 


Until the shadows from this earth are cast, 

Until he gathers in his sheaves at last, 

Until the twilight gloom be overpast— 
Good night! 


Only “good night” beloved—not “farewell,,” 
A little while and all his saints shall dwell 
In hallowed union, indivisible— 

Good night! 
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Until we meet again before his throne, 
Clothed in the spotless robe he gives his own, 
Until we know even as we are known— 
Good night! 
—Ira D. Sankey. 


Our Angel Child. 


We laid her gently down, a tiny flake 
Of fair, new-fallen snow— 

A little tired dove, with weary wing, 
No more our nest to know; 

Our hands we wring, 

The while the choirs of heaven sing. 


We left her tiny form to the frail care 
Of yellow leaves to gird; 

Left to the music of the storm-tossed trees 
Our little singing-bird! 

Our souls did weep, 

The while our child did sleep. 


We went back to our empty home—alas! 
Alas—for childish feet 


Whose pitter-patter on our old house floor 


Made life so sweet. 


‘(Our grief grows wild 


For this, our angel-child. 


We poorer are for her sad loss, and yet, 
Heaven much the richer now 
For one who wears a wreath of immortelles 
Upon her shining brow, 
How can we weep 
For one who wakes from sleep? 
—Annie Winsor Haygood. 
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When I Remember. 


They are poor 
That have lost nothing: they are poorer, far, 
Who, losing, have forgotten: they most poor 
Of all, who lose and wish they might forget. 
For life is one, and in its warp and woof 
There runs a thread of gold that glitters fair, 
And sometimes in the pattern shows most sweet 


Where there are somber colors. It is true 
That we have wept. But, oh! this thread of gold, 
We would not have it tarnish; let us turn 

Oft and look back upon the wondrous web, 
And when it shineth sometimes we shall know 
That memory is possession. 


When I remember something which I had, 

But which is gone and I must do without, 
I sometimes wonder how I can be glad; 

Even in cowslip time, when hedges sprout, 
It makes me sigh to think on it—but yet 

My days will not be better days should I forget. 


When I remember something promised me, 
But which I never had, nor can have now, 
Because the promiser we no more see 
In countries that accord with mortal vow— 
When I remember this I mourn—but yet 
My happier days are not the days when I forget. 
—Jean Ingelow. 


Farewell. 


Toward yonder star, 
Hope’s brightest beam, our sails are set; 
Our hopes rise high; we’ll meet again, 
We feel, and pray to God—and yet— 
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And yet—O failing heart! And yet-— 
Why doubt when God is overheard? 
We know he cares—our hearts are his; 
For them his Son’s own blood was shed. 


“Farewell” we say, and know our loss - 
Brings promise of a future gain; 
True happiness was never known 
That was not ripened fruit of pain. 


Farewell again, and to our lips 
There rises like a breath, a prayer. 
We say but “Mizpah,”’ yet each knows 
And feels the Father’s tender care. 


Farewell, we soon will meet again, 
And then we'll know why pain must dwell 
In each heart, for a while to make 
More sweet the crowning joy. Farewell! 
—Margaret Douglas. 


A Year Without My Boy. 


A year without my boy, a year so full of pain; 

I trust my heart may ne’er so bleed again. 
How slow the months have wended on their way, 
How dark has been the night, how long the day. 


A year without my boy, and yet he still is mine; 
More mine, my Father, and more, still more is thine. 
I loved him so, but thou didst love him best, 

And took him from my arms to sweeter rest. 


I loved him so. My heart was with my boy, 
His smile was my delight, his life my joy; 
But now his face has faded from my view, 
Yet none the less I know that love is true. 
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O how I love him. Dear, my boy above: 

Sifted through shades of death is purest love. 
No stain, nor sin upon those angel wings do rest, 
And in such love supremely are we blest. 


A year without my boy—ah, no, he yet is here, 
His memory sweet my daily life doth cheer; 

And in his presence I do find a holy heaven 

Like unto that when sorrowed sin’s forgiven. 


A year without my boy; for him a year with God. 
I bend and smile beneath the chastening rod. 
How sweet for him, how precous to my boy; 

I sing, I pray with praise at his full joy. 


A year without my boy, but so much nearer still, 
Down the steep slope of life’s mysterious hill; 
And at its foot Ill find the street of gold, 
And meet, I ween, the boy I lost of old. 

—Rev. Eufene May. 


Bear Thou Thy Cross. 


If, impatient, thou let slip thy cross, 
Thou wilt not find it in this world again, 
Nor in another; here, and here alone, 

Is given thee to suffer for God’s sake. 

In other words we shall more perfectly 


Serve him and love him, praise him, work for him, 


Grow near and nearer him with all delight; 
But then, we shall not any more be called 
To suffer, which is our appointment here. 


Therefore gird up thyself, and come to stand 
Unflinching under the unfaltering heart 
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That waits to prove thee to the uttermost. 
It were not hard to suffer by his hand 
If thou couldst see his face; but in the dark, 
That is the one last trial; be it so. 
—H. E.-H. King. 


At The Grave. 


Fast falls the silent tear, 
While o’er the grave we bend, 
For now another pilgrim dear 
Has reached his journey’s end. 


He to his rest has come, 
While pilgrims we remain; 

Now is our brother welcomed home— 
Death was to him but gain. 


He sees what we believe, 
Our wants are his no more; 

Him can the foe of naught bereave, 
Who vexes us so sore. 


Now saved from ev’ry ill, 
God takes him for his own, 

And, while we here are weeping, still, 
Exhalts him near his throne. 


A crown of life he wears, 
A palm is in his hand, 

Before the throne his part he bears 
In heaven’s high choral band. 


We in this vale below, 
Poor pilgrims still must rove, 
Till we to join our brother go, 
And share his bliss above. 
—From the German of C. J. P. Spitta. 
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Over Tones. 7 


I wonder where’s my darling singing now! 

She must be singing; for she always sang 

At work or play. Her baby-music rang 4 
So clear, and sweet, and true, the livelong day. 


I wonder where’s my darling singing now! 
Her infant lessons warbled into tune 
Despite the words. As if the music soon 

Made its own language, as it does the birds’. 


I wonder where’s my darling singing now! 
Last time I saw her, though she was so still, 
I heard her sing. The music seemed to fill 

More than the darkened room with echoing. 


I wonder where’s my darling singing now! 
“Twas in my heart that she was singing then. 
She’s always there. And yet she’s not—for when 
My dreaming arms go out they clasp the air. 


I wonder where’s my darling singing now! 
She must be standing as she used to stand, 
All lost in song. I think the angel band 

Wait listening to her—I am left so long. 


I wonder where’s my darling singing now! 
They had to take her with them to complete 
Their perfect choir. Before the Master’s feet 

She’s standing on the sea of glass and fire. 


I wonder where’s my darling singing now! 
No, I don’t wonder; for I surely know 
She must be there. And I am left below 
To hear the echoes and respond in prayer. 
—A. B. Orr. 
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“A Little While.” 


A little while the sorrow and the woe. 

The dumb heart-aching that not one may know; 
The desolating anguish of despair. 

That seems so much, oh, more than we can bear! 
Will be forgotten in the overflow 

Of joy that floods that country where we go. 


The tiresome round of uncongenial care, 
The fainting footfalls, and the plaintive prayer, 
The burden lifted till the heart and knee 
Droop in the slow ascent of Calvary, 


Soon, soon shall end in strength supernal, free, 


The fresh, glad powers of immortality. 


The wailing shadows lying heavily 

Upon each threshold of mortality, 

Forever deepening as the years go by, 

Till the last night shuts down the unseeing eye, 


’ Brings in the splendor of unfailing noon, 


The endless shining of celestial June. 


Soul, neath thy burden bending wearily, 
Lift up thine eyes, lift up thine eyes and see. 
Hast thou no glimpse of angels at the gate? 
Hast thou no thought of palm and crown that wait? 
Does not thy heart within thee burn and glow, 
Earnest of life’s consummate overflow? 

—Harriet Warner ReQua, Janesville, Wis. 


Drifting Onward. 


Drifting onward—ever drifting, 
Tow’rd yon shining, shoreless sea; 
Farther still from earth’s green landscapes, 
Nearer to Eternity. 
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Onward—yet we know not whither 

We are borne by Time’s swift tide; 
Heeding not the dang’rous river 

Down whose darkling stream we glide. 


Drifting onward—we are going 
To a country all unknown; 
Guard, O Lord, and keep thou, ever— 
Leave us not to drift alone. 
Shield us from the water’s perils, 
Save from dark and angry storm; 
Let thine arm of might defend us 
Evermore from every harm. 


Drifting onward—we will anchor 
At the heav’nly port at last; 
Every care and trial ended— 
All our toils and dangers past. 
Happy on that shore Elysian, 
Nevermore shall storm-clouds frown; 
Oh, the bright, unfading vision, 
Where no paling sun goes down. 
—Francis A. Simkins. 


In God’s Acre. 


The white flowers fade above my faded darlings, 
But the soft trees that lean 
And listen for sweet, absent voices 
Are evergreen. 


O’er the lost incense of my withered lilies 
An amaranthine breath 
From the mown grass steals round me, fra- 
grant 
With life in death. 
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No human balm is here for beauty blighted, 
But on the desert new 
Where all my earthly joys lie buried 
Falls heavenly dew. 


Where lonely love bemoans her broken music 
Bright birds their carols fling, 
The winds lisp low, and in the balsams 
The locusts sing; 


And sometimes through the drifts of sorrow’s dark 
ness, 
Like lights on stormy seas, 
Hope’s moonbeams smile and faintly glimmer 
The stars of peace. 


Fold me, O pity of the skies unbounded, 
Green rest and rural calms, 
All tenderness of nature, fold me 
Like holy arms. 


Till the dear quiet of diviner comfort 
Shall lull this longing pain, 
And all the lost my love surrendered 
Be mine again. 
—Rev. Theron Brown. 


At the Door. 


I thought myself indeed secure, 
So. fast the door, so firm the lock; 
But, lo! he toddling comes to lure 
My parent ear with timorous knock. 
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My heart were stone could it withstand 
The sweetness of my baby’s plea— 

That timorous, baby knocking, and 
“Please let me in—it’s only me.” 


I threw aside the unfinished book, 
Regardless of its tempting charms, 

And, opening wide the door, I took 
My laughing darling in my arms. 


Who knows but in Eternity, 
I, like a truant child, shall wait 
The glories of a life to be, 
Beyond the Heavenly Father’s gate? 


And will that Heavenly Father heed 
The truant’s supplicating cry, 
As at the outer door I plead, 
alas 1, Or lathertconlys 12% 
—Eugene Field. 


A Christmas Prayer. 


Lord, for the lonely heart 

I pray apart: 

Now, for the son of sorrow 
Whom this tomorrow 
Rejoiceth not, O Lord, 
Hear my weak word! 


For lives too bitter to be borne, 
For the tempted and the torn, 
For the prisoner in the cell, 
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For the shame lip doth not tell, 
For the haggard suicide, 
Peace, peace, this Christmas-tide! 


Into the desert trod 

By the long sick, O God! 

Into the patient gloom 

Of that small room 

Where lies the child of pain— 
Of all neglected. most—be fain 
To enter, healing, and remain. 


Now, at the fall of day, 

I bow and pray; 

For those who cannot sleep 
A watch I keep; 

O let the starving brain 

Be fed, and fed again; 

At thy behest 

The tortured nerve find rest. 


I see the vacant chair— 

Father of souls, prepare 

My poor thought’s feeble power 

To plead this hour 

For the empty, aching home 

Where the silent footsteps come, 
Where the unseen face looks on, 
Where the hand-clasp is not felt, 
Where the dearest eyes are gone, 
Where the portrait on the wall 

Stirs and struggles as to speak; - 
Where the light breath from the hall 
Calls the color to the cheek; 

Where the voice breaks in the hymn, 
When the sunset burneth dim; 
Where the late, large tear will start, 
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Frozen by the broken heart; 

Where the lesson is to learn 

How to live, to grieve, to yearn, 
How to bear, and how to bow— 
O the Christmas that is fled!— 

Lord of living and of dead, 

Comfort thou! 
—Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 


Gethsemane. 


Ye could not watch with me one hour 
Who love me best? 

To comfort now is past your power, 
Sleep; take your rest. 


But when in your Gethsemane 
Dark woe shall press, 
My sleepless love shall cradle ye 
With tenderness. 
—Ella Gilbert Ives. 


Sometime. 


Sometime the hands grown weary with life’s toiling, 
Shall folded be across the pulseless breast ; 
Sometime the heart with care and pain long aching, 
Shall be ‘at rest. 


Sometime the feet that climb life’s rugged mountain 
Shall leave their prints no more along the way; 
But pause beside some cool, life-giving fountain, 
No more to stray. 
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Sometime the eyes grow dim with ceaseless watching 
Amid the mists that shroud our earthly way; 
Shall close awhile, to greet again at waking 
A clearer day. 


Sometime the soul, too tired for longer staying 
Where dirges make the melody of years, 
Shall fall asleep, to wake ’mid heavenly music 
That knows no tears. 


Sometime the hand clasps and the bitter partings 
That chill our hearts shall be forever o’er; 
And we shall be where friends who meet together 
Shall part no more. 


Sometime, from wear of never-ceasing sorrow, 
Like ceasless falling of the autumn rain, 
The heart shall lie, like some storm-beaten flower, 
Beyond all pain. 


Ah! which is best—our life of tears and toiling, 
The weary days whose work will never cease? 
Or from it all that silent sleep, unbroken, 
Of perfect peace? 


He knoweth best who, in far-seeing wisdom, 
A burden on the hand and heart hath cast; 
That we may work to know how sweet the coming 
Of restat. last. 
—Selected. 
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Consolation. 


‘ All are not taken: there are left behind 
Living beloveds. Tender looks to bring 
And make the daylight still a happy thing,. 
And tender voices to make soft the wind; 
But if it were not so, if I could find 
No love in all the world for comforting, 
Nor any path but hollowly did ring 
Where “dust to dust” the love from life disjoined, 
And if, before those sepulchers unmoving, 
I stood alone (as some forsaken lamb 
Goes bleating up the moors in weary dearth) 
Crying “Where are ye, O my loved and loving?” 
I know a voice would sound, “Daughter, I am. 
Can I suffice for heaven and not for earth?” 
—Mrs. E. B. Browning. 


Faith and Reason. 


Faith is the upward-pointing spire 
O’er life’s great temple springing, 
From which the chimes of love float forth 
Celestially ringing; 
While Reason stands below upon 
The consecrated ground, 
And like a mighty buttress, clasps 
The wide foundation round. 


Faith is the bride that stands enrobed 
In white and pure array; 

Reason, the handmaid who may share 
The gladness of the day. 
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Faith leads the way, and Reason learns 
To follow in her train, 
Till, step by step, the goal is reached, 
And death is glorious gain. 
—Miss- Havergal. 


The Two Mysteries. 


We know not what it is dear, this sleep so deep and still, 

The folded hands, the awful calm, the cheek so pale and 
chill; 

The lids that will not lift again, though we may call and 
Calle 

The strange white. solitude of peace that settles over all. 


We know not what it means, dear, this desolate heart pain; 

This dread to take our daily way, and walk in it again; 

We know not to what other sphere the loved who leave 
us go, 

Nor why we're left to wonder still, nor why we do not 
know. 


But this we know: Our loved and dead, if they should 
come this day, 

Should come and ask us: “What is life?” not one of us 
could say. 

Life is a mystery as deep as ever death can be; 

Yet, oh! how sweet it is to us, this life we live and see! 


Then might they say, these vanished ones—and blessed 
is the thought! 

“So death is sweet to us, beloved! though we may tell 
you naught; 

We may not tell it to the quick—this mystery of death— 

Ye may not tell us, if ye would, the mystery of breath.” 
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The child who enters life comes not with knowledge or 
intent, 
So those who enter death must go as little children sent. 
Nothing is known. But I believe that God is overhead; 
And as life is to the living, so death is to the dead. 
—Walt Whitman. 


The Hushed Voice. 


When some beloved voice, that was to you 
Both sound and sweetness, faileth suddenly, 
And silence against which you dare not cry 
Aches round you like a strong disease and new, 
What hope, what help, what music will undo 
That silence to your sense. Not friendship’s sigh; 
Not reason’s subtle count; not melody 
Of viols nor of pipes that Faunus blew; 
Not songs of poets, nor of nightingales 
Whose hearts leap upward through the cypress-trees 
To the clear moon; not yet the spheric lays 
Self-chanted, nor the angels’ sweet All-hails, 
Met in the smile of God; Nay, none o fthese, 
Speak THOU, availing Christ! and fill this pause. 
—Mrs. Browning. 


Life and Death. 


The spring will come again, dear friends, 

The swallow o’er the sea; 

The bud will hang upon the bough, 

The blossom on the tree; 

And many a pleasant sound will rise to greet her on her 
way, 

The voice of bird and leaf and stream, and warm winds 
in their play; 
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Ah! sweet the airs that round her breathe! and bounti- 


ful is she, 

She bringeth all the things that fresh and sweet and hope- 
ful be; 

She scatters promise on the earth with open. hand and 
free, 


But not for me, my friends, 
But not for me! 


Summer will come again, dear friends, 
Low murmurs of the bee 
Will rise through the long sunny day 
Above the flowery lea; 
And deep the dreamy woods will own the slumbrous spel! 
she weaves, 
And send a greeting, mixed with sighs, through all the 
quivering leaves. 
Oh, precious are her glowing gifts! and plenteous is she 
She bringeth all the lovely things that bright and fragrant 
be 
She scatters fullness on the earth with lavish hand and tree,. 
But not for me, my friends, 
But not for me! 


Autumn will come again, dear friends, 
His spirit-touch shall be 
With gold upon the harvest field, 
With crimson on the tree! 
He passeth o’er the silent woods, they wither at his breath 
Slow fading in a still decay, a change that is not death. 
Oh, rich and liberal, and wise and provident is he! 
He taketh to his garner-house the things that ripened be 
He gathereth his store from earth and silently— 
And he will gather me, my friends, 
He will gather me! —Dora Greenwell. 
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Calm on the bosom of thy God, 
Fair spirit, rest thee now! 
E’en while with ours thy footsteps trod 
His seal was on thy brow. 
Dust, to its narrow house beneath! 
Soul, to its place on high! 
They that have seen thy look in death, 
No more may fear to die. 
—Selected. 


Dreams. 


Is it a dream 

That once my life was in its May, 

Its cloudless hours were filled with play, 
So brief, so brief, was youth’s short day! 
Is it a dream? 


Is it a dream 

That children gathered round my knee, 
And filled our home with laugh and glee, 
Making of earth a heaven to me, 

is itea ‘dream: 


O strange, sad dream; 
That, one by one, they backward turned 
To heaven’s gates—life’s lessons learned ; 


While aching hearts to hold them yearned ; 


O strange, sad dream. 


I’m dreaming still 

That age has touched with gray my hair, 
And plowed deep lines on brow once fair, 
Bringing, full soon, surcease of care, 

I’m dreaming still. 
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O let me dream, 

If dream it be, that when, too fast, 

The years have flown till all are past, 

I’ll meet my dear ones at the last ; 

O let me dream. —Judith Wells. 


The Far Land. 


So far! Is it so far, then, that dear country 
Which homesick hearts expectant claim as theirs, 
Chiding the years as slow which patient come and go, 
And make no answer to reproach or prayers? 


Is it so far then? For at times it seemeth 
More dear, familiar, close than aught beside, 
Bounding our mortal day, lying beside our way, 
Only the little veil of flesh to hide. 


Is it so far? When those who have gone thither 
Seem so near always, always near and sure, 

Loving and aiding still, sharing our joy and ill, 
Lifting our burdens, helping to endure. 


Is it so far then? I cannot believe it. 
When the veil parts and rends and lets us through, 
The first surprise of bliss, I think, will be in this, 
That the far off was nearer than we knew; 


That what we mourned as lost was close beside us, 
Touching us every day in every spot, 
While, blinded with dull tears, groping through faithless 
years, 
We were upheld and led and knew it not. 
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Let us not call it far—our heavenly country 
It bounds our little space like viewless air; 
And while we sorrowing say that it is far away 
We touch it, all unknowing, everywhere. 
—Susan Coolidge. 


The Evergreen Mountains of Life. 


There’s a land far away, ’mid the stars we are told. 
Where they know not the sorrows of time, 

Where the pure waters wander thro’ valleys of gold, 
And life is a treasure sublime; 

“Tis the land of our God, ’tis the home of the soul, 

Where ages of splendor eternally roll, 

Where the way-weary traveler reaches his goal, 
On the evergreen mountains of life. 


Our gaze cannot soar to that beautiful land, 
But our visions have told of its bliss; 
And our souls by the gale from its gardens are fanned 
When we faint in the deserts of this; 
And we sometimes have long’d for its holy repose, 
When our spirits were torn with temptations and 
woes 
And we’ve drank from the tide of the river that flows 
From the evergreen mountains of life. 


Oh, the stars never tread the blue heavens of night, 
But we think where the ransomed have trod; 
And the day never smiles from his palace of light, 
But we feel the bright smile of our God. 
We are traveling homeward through changes and 
gloom, 
To a kingdom where pleasures unchangingly bloom, 
And our guide is the glory that shines through the 
tomb, 
From the evergreen mountains of life. 
—James G. Clark. 
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Waiting. 


Here I sit, alone, alone, 

Ever list’ning for my own, 

For his step, his laugh, his tone 
Like a flute note softly blown. 


Will he never, nevermore 

Come in smiling at the door, 
With the rapt look that he wore 
When his task of love was o’er? 


Will he never stoop and say, 
“Mother, I am tired today,” 
Like a child from too much play; 
“Kiss me in the dear old way?” 


Nay! I cannot think it so, 

He will come to me, I know, 
Smiling sweet and speaking low— 
He will come, or I will go. 


Father! only let us greet, 

Here, or wheresoe’er his feet 

Go upon love’s errands sweet. 

Send him—take me—as seems meet. 
—James Buckham, in Harper’s Bazar. 


In the Winepress. 
(“Behold your house is left unto you desolate.”] 


When our cup is very bitter, 
When our need is very great, 

When the golden bowl is broken 
And our house left desolate: 
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When the voice is hushed in silence 
We oft listened for of yore, 

And the song that once enthralled us 
Lost in death’s sad “Nevermore!” 


When the lisping tones of childhood 
Lisp the name the headstone bears, 
Breaking down our manhood’s firmness, 


Through the strong constraint it wears: 


When we find no human helper, 
None to pity, none to speak, 

And we seek in vain for refuge 
From the storm about to break: 


When life’s gloaming round us closes 
And no star is in the sky, 

When thick-coming terrors daunt us, 
And the death-surge rises high! 


Lord! be with us in our trouble! 
Take the chalice in thy hand; 

If it may not pass undrained, 
Let us not thy will withstand. 


In that hour and power of darkness, 
Be our strength, our trust, our way; 

To our prayer for guidance hearken, 
Through the winepress be our stay. 


Onward, upward, draw our footsteps, 
Reassure our hearts with love; 

Make our trials help us heavenward, 
Till the day break from above. 


Flowers will spring up in the graveyard 
Where our loved ones sweetly rest, 

If we hear above all grief-tones, 
Angels singing, “God knows best!” 
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Unto him be all ascription! 
He hath bruised and will restore; 
Sons of God, by sorrow chastened, 
We are his for evermore! 


Resignation. 


I feel thy chastening rod, O God! nor dare 
To murmur aught against thy just decree; 
A bruised reed, I yet can come to thee, 
And know that thou wilt hearken to my prayer. 
The day is well nigh spent, the night is near, 
But as the shadows gather over me, 
Through their dark gloom my weary eyes can see 
The dawning of a day more bright and fair. 
Oh, give me strength to follow that clear light, 
Which, like the flaming pillar in the sky, 
From Egypt led the wayworn Isralite, 
And brought him forth from death to liberty! 
Shine on my path, that I may see the way 
That leads from darkness to eternal day. 
—Louis A. Robertson. 


At the End of the Passage. 


Soothe as we may our well-instructed soul, 
There still persists a certain wistfulness 
Of which our thoughts we cannot dispossess 
Whene’er they wander forward to life’s goal. 
We long to hear the sweet, harmonious whole 
Of heaven’s music, or to acquiesce 
In the delusion of our trustfulness— 
Our heart’s suspense we cannot well control. 
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O for one sight, one glimpse ineffable 
Of that unearthly, high, mysterious life 
To which our spirits rise in eager flight! 
O for the hour of death’s strange miracle 
Of transformation, which shall end this strife 
And lift us through the shades to perfect light! 
—George H. Northcroft. 


Rewarded. 


I with uncovered head 

Salute the sacred dead 
Who went and who return not. Say not so! 
*Tis not the grapes of Canaan that repay, 
But the high faith that failed not by the way: 
Virtue treads paths that end not in the grave; 
No bar of endless night exiles the brave. 


Blow, trumpets, all your exhaltations blow! 

For never shall their aureoled presence lack: 

I see them muster in a gleaming row, 

With ever youthful brows that nobler show; 

We find in our dull road their shining track; 
In every nobler mood 

We feel the orient of their spirit glow, 

Part of our life’s unalterable good— 

Of all our saintlier aspiration: 

They come transfigured back, 

Secure from change in their high-hearted ways, 

Beautiful evermore, and with the rays 

Of morn on their white Shields of Expectation! 

_—J. R. Lowell. 
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Knowledge Through Suffering. 


I thank Thee that my soul hath room 
For Thy grand world. Both guests may come— 
Beauty to soul—Body to tomb. 


I am content to be so weak; 
Put strength into the words I speak, 
And I am strong in what I seek. 


I am content to be so bare 
Before the archers, everywhere 
My wounds being stroked by heavenly air. 


Because my portion was assigned 
Wholesome and bitter, Thou art kind, 
And I am blessed to my mind. 


In my large joy of sight and touch 
Beyond what others count for such, 
I am content to suffer much. 


”) 


“T know” is all the mourner saith, 
“Knowledge my suffering entereth, 
And Life is perfected by Death!” 


“Glory to God—to God!” he saith, 
“Knowledge by suffering entereth, 
And Life is perfected by Death!” 

—Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


From Glory Unto Glory. 


“From glory unto glory!” Thank God that even here 

The starry words are shining out, our heavenward way 
to cheer! : 

That e’en among the shadows the conquering brightness 
glows 

As ever from the nearing light intenser radiance flows. 
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“From glory unto glory!” Shall the grand progression fail 

When the darkling glass is shattered as we pass within 
the veil? 

Shall the joyous song of “Onward!” at once forever cease, 

And the swelling music culminate in monotone of peace? 


Shall the fuller life be sundered at the portal of its bliss 

From the principle of growth entwined with every nerve 
of this? 

Shall the holy law of progress be hopelessly repealed, 

And the moment of releasing see our sum of glory sealed? 


“From glory unto glory” of loveliness and light, 
Of music and of rapture, of power and of sight, 
“From glory unto glory” of knowledge and of love, 
Shall be the joy of progress awaiting us above. 


“From glory unto glory,” with no limit and no veil, 

With wings that cannot weary and hearts that cannot 
fail ; 

Within, without, no hindrance, no barrier as we soar, 

And never interruption to the endless “more and more.” 


For infinite outpourings of Jehovah’s love and grace, 
And infinite unveilings of the brightness of his face, 
And infinite unfoldings of the splendor of his will, 
Meet the mightiest expansions of the finite spirit still. 
——F, R. Havergal, “Under the Shadow.” 


Not Lost. 


They are not dead! They have but passed 
Beyond the mists that blind us here, 
Into the new and larger life 
Of that serener sphere. 
They have but dropped their robe of clay 
To put their sunshine raiment on; 
They have but wandered far away— 
They are not “lost” nor “gone.” 
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Attractions of Heaven. 


No sickness there— 
No weary wasting of the frame away, 
No fearful shrinking from the midnight air, 
No dread of summer’s bright and fervid ray! 


No hidden grief, 
No wild and cheerless vision of despair ; 
No vain petition for a swift relief, 
No tearful eye, no broken heart is there! 


Care has no home 
Within that realm of ceaseless praise and song; 
Its surging billows toss and melt in foam, 
Far from the mansions of the spirit-throng. 


The storm’s black wing 
Is never spread athwart celestial skies ; 
Its wailings blend not with the voice of spring, 
As some too tender flow’ret fades and dies. 


No night distills 
Its chilling dews upon the tender frame; 
No morn is needed there! the light which fills 
The land of glory from its Maker came. 


No parted friends 
O’er mournful recollections have to weep— 
No bed of death—enduring love attends 
To watch the coming of a pulseless sleep! 


No withered flower 
Or blasted bud, celestial gardens know! 
No scorching blast of fierce descending shower 
Scatters destruction like a ruthless foe. 
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No battle-word 
Startles the sacred hosts with fear and dread; 
The song of peace Creation’s morning heard 
Is sung wherever angel footsteps tread! 


Let us depart, 
If home like this await the weary soul! 
Look up, thou stricken one! Thy wounded heart 
Shall bleed no more at sorrow’s stern control. 


With faith cur guide, 
White-robed and innocent to tread the way— 
Why fear to plunge in Jordan’s rolling tide. 
And find the haven of eternal day? 

—Anonymous. 


Not Weeping. 


And we shall find once more beyond earth’s sorrows, 
Beyond these skies, 

In the fair city of the “sure foundations,” 
Those heavenly eyes, 

With the same welcome shining through their sweetness, 
That met us here; 

Eyes from whose beauty God has banished weeping, 
And wiped away the tear. 


God Took Thee. 


God took thee in His mercy 
A lamb untasked, untried; 
He fought the fight for thee, 
He won the victory, 
And thou art sanctified. 
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Now, like the dewdrop shrined 
Within a crystal stone, 
Thou ’rt safe in heaven, my dove! 
Safe with the source of love, 
The everlasting One. 


And when the hour arrives 
From flesh that sets me free, 
Thy spirit may await, 
The first at heaven’s gate, 
To meet and welcome me. 
—Caroline Bowles Southey. 


Victory Over the Grave. 


To me the darksome tomb 
Is but a narrow room, 

Where I may rest in peace from srrow free. 
Thy death shall give me power 
To cry in that dark hour, 

O death, O grave, where is your victory? 


The grave can naught destroy, 
Only the flesh can die, 
And e’en the body triumphs o’er decay: 
Clothed by thy wondrous might 
In robes of dazzling light, 
This flesh shall burst the grave at that last day. 


My Jesus, day by day, 
Help me to watch and pray, 
Beside the tomb where in my heart Thou’rt_laid. 
Thy bitter death shall be 
My constant memory, 
My guide at last into death’s awful shade. 
—S. Franck. 
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The Guests of God. 


“Why should we wear black for the guests of God?” 


From the dust of the highway, 
From the smart of sorrow’s rod, 
Into the royal presence, 
They are bidden as guests of God. 
The veil from their eyes is taken, 
Sweet mysteries they are shown, 
Their doubts and fears are over, 
For they know as they are known. 


For them there should be rejoicing 
And festival array 
As for the bride in her beauty 
Whom love hath taken away. 
Sweet hours of peaceful waiting, 
Till the path that we have trod 
Shall end at the Father’s gateway, 
And we are the guests of God. 
—Mary F. Butts. 


In Triumph. 


Then long eternity shall greet our bliss 

With an individual kiss, 

And joy shall overtake us as a flood; 

When everything that is sincerely good, 

And perfectly divine 

With truth and peace and love shall ever shine 
About the supreme throne 
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Of Him to whose happy-making sight alone, 

When once our heavenly-guided soul can climb, 

Then, all this earthly grossness quit, 

Attired with stars, we shall forever sit, 

Triumphing over Death and Chance and thee, O 
Time! —John Milton. 


Our Departed Little Ones. 


Lord, Thou hast let Thy little ones in peace depart; 

Thou sentest angels down to bear them where Thou art; 

Their spirits at the gates of glory didst receive. 

Forgive us that in places desolate we grieve. 

Thy loving Spirit leads them up the holy hill, 

And through the pastures green, beside the waters still. 

There birds continually do sing, and flowers fair 

Ne’er fade away, so sweet and pleasant is the air. 

They waited not the coming of life’s floodtide: 

The world with all its hurtful things they left untried. 

We thank Thee we could give them back just as they came 

Into our arms from Thine—white souls, without a stain. 
—Susan Teall Perry. 


Gone From Us. 


Gone, gone from us! And shall we see 

Those sibyl leaves of destiny, 

Those calm eyes, nevermore? : 
Those deep, dark eyes so watm and bright, 
Wherein the features of the man 

Lay slumbering in prophetic light 

In characters a child might scan? 
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So bright, and gone forth utterly! 
O stern word—Nevermore! 


Full short his journey was; no dust 
Of earth unto his sandals clave; 
The weary weight that old men must, 
He bore not to the grave. 
He seemed a cherub who had lost his way 
And wandered hither, so his stay 
With us was short, and ’twas most meet 
That he should be no delver in earth’s clod, 
Nor need to pause and cleanse his feet 
To stand before his God: 
O blest word—Evermore! 
—James Russel Lowell. 


If Thou Could’st Know. 


I think if thou could’st know, 
O soul, that will complain, 
What lies concealed below 
Our burden and our pain, 
How just our anguish brings 
Nearer these longed-for things 
We seek for now in avin, 
I think thou would’st rejoice and not complain. 


I think if thou could’st see, 
With thy dim mortal sight, 
How meanings, dark to thee, 
Are shadows hiding light ; 
Truth’s efforts crossed and vexed, 
Life’s purpose all perplexed— 
If thou couldst see them right, 
I think that they would seem all clear and wise and 
bright. 
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And yet thou canst not know, 
And yet thou canst not see; 
Wisdom and sight are slow 
In poor humanity. 
If thou could’st trust, poor soul, 
In Him who rules the whole, 
Thou would’st find peace and rest; 
Wisdom an right are well, but trust is best. 
—Adelaide A. Procter. 


Resurgam. 


The fool asks, “With what flesh? in joy or pain? 
Helped or unhelped? and lonely, or again 
Surrounded by our earthly friends?” 
I know not; and I glory that I do 
Not know; that for eternity’s great ends 
God counted me as worthy of such trust 
That I need not be told. 
Out to the earthward brink 
Of that great tideless sea, 
Light from Christ’s garments streams. 
Believing thus, I joy, although I lie in dust. 
I joy, not that I ask or choose, 
But simply that I must. 
I love, and fear not; and I cannot lose, 
One instant, this great certainty of peace. 
Long as God ceases not, I cannot cease; 
I must arise. —Helen Hunt Jackson. 
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The Everlasting Memorial. 


Up and away, like the dew of the morning, 
Soaring from earth to its home in the sun, 

So let me steal away, gently and lovingly, 
Only remembered by what I have done. 


My name and my place and my tomb, all forgotten, 
The brief race of time well and patiently run— 
So let me pass away, peacefully, silently, 
Only remembered by what I have done. 


Not myself, but the truth that in life I have spoken— 
Not myself, but the seed that in life I have sown 
Shall pass on to the ages— all about me forgotten. 
Save the truth I have spoken and the things I have done. 


So let my living be, so be my dying; 
So let my name lie; emblazoned, unknown; 
Unpraised and unmissed, I shall still be remembered— 
Yes, but only remembered by what I have done. 
—Horatius Bonar, D. D. 


Waiting. : é 


I wait 
Till in white death’s tranquillity 
Shall softly fall away from me 
This weary life’s infirmity ; 
That I, in larger light, may learn 
The larger truth I would discern, 
The larger love for which I yearn. 
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I wait! 

The summer of the soul is long; 
Its harvests yet shall round me throng 
In perfect pomp of sun and song. 
In stormless mornings yet to be 
I'll pluck from life’s full-fruited tree 
The joy today denied to me. 

—British Weekly. 


The Last Good Night. 


We all have known how sweet it is to fall in sleep away. 
And close our heavy eyes to all the sorrows of the day; 
To feel the softening curtains drawn before the petty cares 
That all day long have vexed our hearts and clogged our. 
earnest prayers. 
Gladly we welcome our repose, nor coming darkness heed ; 
Feeling our weariness, the more its sheltering cloud we 
need; 
We part with hope and calmness from the fast receding 
light, 
And our best wish to nearest friend is now, 
Good night! Good night!” 


Then, O, how sweet, when evening falls and life’s short 
day is o’er, 
To sink to sleep in Jesus’ arms, to wake on heaven’s shore. 
The night of death cannot appall, for Christian spirits 
know 
The grave is but a quiet rest from all these toils below. 
Fear enters not the blessed heart which Jesus has possessed, 
And when He call the soul away ’tis only to be blessed; 
O, then, when, from the realms of day, His hand and voice 
invite, 
Hopeful and glad is that farewell— 
“Good night, dear love, good night!” 
—F., in “Christian Observer.” 
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Immortality. 


Foiled by our fellow-men, depressed, outworn, 
We leave the brutal world to take its way, 
And “Patience! in another life,” we say, 

“The world shall be thrust down, and we upborne.” 


And will not, then, the immortal armies scorn 
The world’s poor routed leavings? Or will they 
Who failed under the heat of this life’s day, 

Support the fervors of the heavenly morn? 


No, no! The energy of life may be 
Kept on after the grave, but not begun; 
And he who flagged not in the earthly strife— 


From strength to strength advancing—only he, 

His soul well knit, and all his battles won, 

Mounts, and that hardly, to eternal life. 
—Matthew Arnold. 


The Sharpness of Death Overcome. 


Calm on the bosom of thy God, 
Fair spirit, rest thee now! 

E’en while with us thy footsteps trod, 
His seal was on thy brow. 


Dust, to its narrow house beneath! 
Soul to its place on high! 

They that have seen thy look in death 
No more may fear to die. 


Lone are the paths, and sad the bowers, 
Whence thy meek smile is gone; 
But O, a brighter home than ours 
In heaven is now thine own. 
—Mrs. Felicia D. Hemans. 
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Why Should We Weep? 


Why should we weep for those who die? 
They fall—their dust returns to dust; 
Their souls shall live eternally 
Within the mansions of the just. 


They die to live—they sink to rise, 

They leave this wretched mortal shore; 
But brighter suns and bluer skies 

Shall smile on them for evermore. 


Why should we sorrow for the dead? 
Our life on earth is but a span; 
They tread the path that all must tread, 
They die the common death of man. 
—Tennyson. 


The Memory of the Just. 


Earth’s transitory things decay: 

Its pomps, its pleasures, pass away; 
But the sweet memory of the good 
Survives in the vicissitude. 


As, ’mid the ever-rolling sea, 

The eternal isles established be, 

’Gainst which the surges of the main 
Fret, dash, and break themselves in. vain; 


As, in the heavens, the urns divine 

Of golden light forever shine; 

Though clouds may darken, storms may rage 
They still shine on from age to age; 
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So, through the ocean-tide of years, 
The memory of the just appears; 
So, through the tempest and the -gloom, 
The good man’s virtue light the tomb. 
—Sir John Bowring. 


Heaven. 


O happy soul, be thankful now, and rest! 
Heaven is a goodly land; 

And God is love; and those He loves are blest; 
Now thou dost understand 

The least thou hast is better than the best 

That thou didst hope for; now upon thine eyes 
The new life opens fair; 

Before thy feet the blessed journey lies 
Through homelands everywhere; 

And heaven to thee is all a sweet surprise. 

—Washington Gladden. 


A Morning Thought. 


What if some morning, when the stars were paling, 
And the dawn whitened, and the east was clear, 
Strange peace and rest fell on me from the presence 

Of a benignant spirit standing near; 


And should I tell him, as he stood beside me, 
“This is our earth—most friendly earth, and fair, 

Daily its sea and shore through sun and shadow 
Faithful it turns, robed in its azure air. 
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“There is blest living here, loving and serving, 
And quest of truth, and serene friendships dear. 

But stay not, spirit; earth has one destroyer— 
His name is Death; flee, lest he find thee there!” 


And what if then, while the still morning brightened, 
And freshened in the elm the summer’s breath, 
Should gravely smile on me the gentle angel, 
And take my hand and say, “My name is Death!” 
—Edward Rowland Sill. 


The Grave, the Grave. 


Blest are the dormant 
In death; they repose 
From bondage and torment, 
From passions and woes, 
From the yoke of the world and the snares of the traitor. 
The grave, the grave is the true liberator. 


To gaze on the faces 
Of lost ones anew, 
‘To lock in embraces 
The loved and the true, 
Were a rapture to make even Paradise brighter. 
The grave, the grave is the great reuniter. 


Crown the corpse, then, with laurels, 
The conqueror’s wreath; ~ 
Make joyous with carols 
The chamber of death, 
And welcome the victor with cymbal and psalter. 
The grave, the grave is the only exalter. 


—Mangan. 
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Through Love to Light. 


Through love to light! O, wonderful the way 

That leads from darkness to the perfect day, 

From darkness and from sorrow of the night 

To morning that comes singing o‘er the sea. 

Through love to light !—through light, O God, to Thee, 

Who art the love of love, the eternal light of light! 
—Richard Watson Gilder. 


Some Day. 


Some day I shall awaken 
As from a quiet sleep, 

To find the dark’ning shadows 
That pile, a tangled heap, 

Between my soul and sunlight 
Gone like the night cloud scrolls, 
And know I have awakened 
Within the land of souls. 


Some day this sound of turmoil 
Shall drop to sudden calm, 
The shades and storm-clouds parted 
As by a mighty arm, 
And lo! the land of quiet 
Where souls that here have striven 
Shall find their rest forever— 
The peaceful realm of heaven. 


Some day life’s waves and billows 
Shall ebb in perfect peace; 

The noise and stormy howling 
Of the chill wind shall cease, 
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And my life bark, the shattered, 
Scarred hull, and canvas rent, 
Shall anchor in the haven 
To which her course was bent. 
= Fila, Gy Pace 


O, That I Knew. 


Oh, that I knew the place of thine abiding! 
Stands there on yonder star so shining bright 

Thy mansion fair of heavenly Love’s providing? 
Or where in God’s vast realm art thou tonight? 


Oh, could I hear the friendly tones that greet thee! 
The welcome home, the joyful angel song! 

Oh, could I see familiar forms that meet thee, 
As thou dost move amid the radiant throng! 


Tell me, dear heart, what task thou art pursuing: 
Is it some pleasant work here left undone 

Because thy strength had failed thee in the doing? 
So oft thou wearied ere the set of sun! 


Yet fear I not, since ‘tis God’s hand that holds thee, 
The same that guides the sparrow and the star. 
*Tis sweet to know His gracious love enfolds thee: 
Thou’rt safe, my darling, whether near or far. 

—Emily Tolman. 
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The Hours Fly Fast. 


Mourn, O rejoicing heart! 
The hours are flying; 
Each one some treasure takes, 
Each one some blossom breaks, 
And leaves it dying. 
The chill dark night draws near, 
The sun will soon depart, 
And leave thee sighing: 
Then mourn, rejoicing heart! 
The hours are flying! 


Rejoice, O grieving heart! 
The hours fly fast; 

With each some sorrow dies, 

With each some shadow flies, 
Until at last 

The red dawn in the east 

Bids weary night depart, 
And pain is past; 

Rejoice, then, grieving heart! 
The hours fly fast! 

—British Weekly. 


Thy Burden. 


To everyone on earth 

God gives a burden to be carried down 

The road that lies between the cross and crown. 
No lot is wholly free; 
He giveth one to thee. 
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Some carry it aloft, 

Open and visible to any eyes, 

And all may see its form and weight and size: 
Some hide it in their breast, 
And deem it thus unguessed. 


Thy burden is God’s gift, 
And it will make the bearer calm and strong. 
Yet, let it press too heavily and long, 

He says, “Cast it on Me, 

And it shall easy be.” 


And those who heed His voice, 
And seek to give it back in trustful prayer, 
Have quiet hearts that never can despair; 
And hope lights up the way 
Upon the darkest day. 
—Marianne Farningham. 


Death’s Mystery. 


How they have fared, we cannot know 
Till we, too, clasp Death’s hand and go, 
When sight shall fail, and earth grow dim, 
As they did, into silence grim 

From which no answer greets our cry, 
And only echoes ’rise and die. 

Yet Hope and Faith like prophets bide 
By Christian graves, on either side, 
And with assured undoubting mien 
Point upward, confident, serene 
Declaring, “Death will conquered be 

By Life and Immortality.” 


—Minnie W. Baines-Miller. 
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Our Beloved Dead. 


Where are the flowers, the fair young flowers, that lately 
sprang and stood 

In Lrighter light and softer airs, a beauteous sisterhood? 

Alas! they all are in their graves; the gentle race of flowers 

Are lying in their lowly beds, with the fair and good of ours. 

The rain is falling where they lie; but the cold November rain 

Calls not from out the gloomy earth the lovely ones again. 


—William Cullen Bryant. 


Come to Me. 


With tearful eyes I look around; 

Life seems a dark and stormy sea; 
Yet midst the gloom I hear a sound, 

A heavenly whisper—‘“Come to Me.” 


It tells me of a place of rest; 
It tells me where my soul may flee; 
O, to the weary, faint, opprest, 
How sweet the bidding—‘“Come to Me.” 


“Come, for all else must fail and die; 
Earth is no resting place for thee: 
Heavenward direct the weeping eye; 
I am thy portion—“Come to Me.” 


O voice of mercy, voice of love! 
In death’s last fearful agony ; 
Support me, cheer me, from above, 
And gently whisper, “Come to Me.” 
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Surety. 


And shall the Hand that brings the rose to bloom 
Out of the barren bough of winter brown, 
Leave the fine soul forever in the tomb 
Where the spent body to its rest lies down? 


And shall the Might that fixed the whirling star 
And the strong sun to light our darkness here, 
Give never ray of light to guide afar 
Aught journeying beyond this little sphere? 


And shall the Love that gave the bird its wings 
And moves the sweetness of its song unsought, 
Provide no pinion for the soul that sings 
Oft with the rapture of its heavenward thought? 


Life’s river flows, and the immortal hears 
Calmly the passing flood, with feet secure 
Upon the stepping-stones of mortal years, 
Each stand the surety that the rest is sure. 
—Sarah Robertson Matheson. 


The Sweetness of Death. 


It must be sweet, O thou my dead! to lie 
With hands that folded are from every task; 
Sealed with the seal of the Great Mystery 
The lips that nothing answer, nothing ask; 
The lifelong struggle ended; ended quite 

The weariness of patience and of pain, 

And the eyes closed to open not again 
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On desolate dawn or dreariness of night. 

It must be sweet to slumber and forget, 

To have the poor, tired heart go still at last, 
Done with all yearning, done with all regret ; 
Doubt, fear, hope, sorrow, all forever past; 
Past all the hours, or slow of wing or fleet. 

It must be sweet! it must be very sweet! 

—Ina Coolbrith. 


“Until the Day Break.” 


A human soul went forth into the night, 
Shutting behind it Death’s mysteriots door, 
And shaking off with strange, resistless might 
The dust that once it wore. 

So swift its flight, so suddenly it sped— 
As when by skillful hand a bow is bent, 

The arrow flies—those watching round the bed 
Marked not the way it went. 


Heavy with grief, their aching, tear-dimmed eyes 
Saw but the shadow fall, and knew not when 
Or in what fair or unfamiliar guise, 
It left the world of men. 
It broke from Sickness, that with iron bands 
Had bound it fast for many a grievous day, 
And Love itself with its restraining bands 
Might not its course delay. 


Space could not hold it back with fettering bars, 
Time lost its power, and ceased at last to be; 

It swept beyond the boundary of the stars, 
And touched Eternity. 
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Out from the house of mourning faintly lit 
It passed upon its journey all alone; 

So far not even Thought could follow it 
Into those realms unknown. 


Through the clear silence of the moonless dark, 
Leaving no footprint on the road it trod, 
Straight as an arrow cleaving to its mark 
The soul went home to God. 
“Alas!” they cried, “he never saw the morn, 
But fell asleep outwearied with the strife ;” 
Nay, rather, he arose and met the Dawn 
Of Everlasting Life. —Christian Burke. 


When Sorrow Came. 


When Sorrow came, I did not look 
For any visitor that day, 
But in beside the ingle nook 
She slipped in calm, familiar way, 
As one, a dear and privileged guest, 
Who pushes wide a door ajar, 
And, seeking only friendly rest, 
Sits down where all the kindred are. 


And first surprised, I scarcely knew 
A word to greet the stranger face; 
There crept a numbing shadow through . 
The brightness of my dwelling place. 
So dumb her lips, so veiled her-eyes, 
So chill the hand in mine she laid, 
The sunshine vanished from the skies, 
And in the cloud I knelt, afraid. 
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But Sorrow stayed, until I heard, 
In that hushed silence round her drawn, 
Voices more sweet than song of bird, 
The tender tones of loved ones gone. 
And floating from the silvern shore, 
Whereon the ransomed walked serene, 
Came wafts of fragrance blown before 
The angels as they hither lean. 


Then swift, transfigured, Sorrow turned; 
Her look was wonderful to see. 
My very soul, within me burned, 
For Love in sorrow died for me. 
And Love appoints my sorrow still, 
‘And sacramental cups are poured 
Where I and Sorrow, if God will, 
Meet and hold tryst with my dear Lord. 
—Margaret E. Sangster. 


The Journey Heavenward. 


Dim shadows gather thickly round, and up the misty stair 
they climb— 

The cloudy stair that upward leads to where the closed 
portals shine, 

Round which the kneeling spirits wait the opening of the 
Golden Gate. 


And some with eager longing go, still pressing forward, 
hand in hand, 

And some with weary step, and slow, look back, where their 
beloved stand: 

Yet up the misty stair they climb, led onward by the Angel 


Time. 
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Complain not that the way is long: what road is weary that 
leads there? 
But let the angel take thy hand and lead thee up the misty 
stair, 
And then with beating heart await the opening of the Golden 
Gate. 
—Procter. 


That Glorious Day. 


Some day my eyes shall open 
To sights unknown and sweet; 

Old faces, aye, and new ones 
With rapture I shall greet. 

My loved ones, lost and vanished, 
Unto the peaceful coast 

Shall all draw nigh to welcome 
Me to the ransomed host. 


The passing of a moment, 
The twinkling of an eye, 
And all above, around me, 
Shall arch immortal sky. 
O land of peace and glory, 
I catch thy golden shine! 
When shall I reach that country 
The heaven land divine? 


—Ella C. G. Rage. 
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No Shadows. 


No shadows yonder, 

All light and song! | 
Each day I wander, 

And say how long 
Shall time me sunder 

From that dear throng? 


No partings yonder, 
Time and space never 

Again shall sunder; 
‘Hearts cannot sever, 

Dearer and fonder 
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Hands clasp forever. —Anon. 


Alone. 


Alone I am sitting, at close of day, 

List’ning to what the angels say, 
Sweet-voiced messengers of love, 
Whispering softly of the world above; 
Whispering of my dear and loved ones gone, 
How they upon angel wings were borne 

Far away from this troublous life, 

With its cares and sorrows and endless strife, 
To a land of rest, of pure delight, 

To a home so fair, so wondrous bright- 
Could I look beyond this heaven of blue, 
Would I find my dear ones, loved and true? 
Or are they nearer to me than I know, 
Close beside me as I come and go? 
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I listen and listen, but all in vain, 

For the sound of the step that comes not again. 

Could I but lift the veil, I am sure I could see 

The forms of my dear ones watching for me. 

So I'll watch and pray, and patiently wait - 

Til I meet them once more at the pearly gate. 
—Emma Freeman. 


Grant Us Thy Peace. 


Far in the west the day is slowly fading, 
Dark grow the shadows of the evening hours ; 
Sweet o’er the senses steal the zephyrs, laden 
With the soft fragrance of the drooping flowers; 
Grant us Thy peace. 


All through the day our erring steps have wandered 
Far from the path Thy sacred steps have trod; 
With broken vows and precious moments squandered, 
On humble knee we pray Thee, O God! 
Grant us Thy peace. 


Dark grows the night, the weary world is sleeping, 
Darkness can hide not from Thy piercing light; 
Take us, O Saviour, in Thy gracious keeping, 
Safe from the terrors of the lonely night: 
Grant us Thy peace. 


Grant us Thy peace when life’s brief day is closing, 
Hold Thy dear cross before our fading eyes; 
Through the dark vale within Thine arms reposing, 
Till morning dawns for us in Paradise, 
In perfect peace. 


—Emily Appleton Ware. 
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Rest. 


Life’s race well run, 

Life’s work all done, 

Life’s victory won: 
Now cometh rest. 


Sorrows are o’er, 

Trials no more, 

Ship reacheth shore: 
Now cometh rest. 


Faith yields to sight, 

Day follows night, 

Jesus gives light: 
Now cometh rest. 


We awhile wait; 
But soon or late, 
Death opes the gate: 
Then cometh rest. —E. H. P. 


Only a Shadow. 


There is hovering about me 
A power so sweet, so sweet, 

That I know, despite my sorrow, 
We assuredly shall meet ; 

I know, and thus the darkness 
In between us is defied, 

That death is but a shadow, 
With the sunshine either side. 
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The world is very weary, 
But I never cease to know 
That there is still a border land, 
Where spirits come and go; 
For you send me intimations 
In the morning’s gentle beams, 
And at night you come to meet me 
In the golden gate of dreams. 
—Alice Cary. 


Crossing the Bar. 


Sunset and evening star, 
And one clear call for me! 

And may there be no moaning of the bar 
When I put out to sea, 


But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 
Too full for sound and foam, 

When that which drew from out the boundless deep 
Turns again home. 


Twilight and evening bell, 
And after that the dark! 

And may there be no sadness of farewell 
When I. embark; 


For though from out the bourne of Time and Place 
The flood may bear me far, 

I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crossed the bar. —Tennyson. 
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On Another’s Sorrow. 


Think not thou canst sigh a sigh, 
And thy Maker is not by; 

Think not thou canst weep a tear, 
And thy Maker is not near. 


O! He gives to us his joy, 
That our griefs He may destroy; 
Till our grief is fled and gone 
He doth sit by us and moan. 
—William Blake. 


The Laborer’s Task is O’er. 


[At a service in memory of Frances E. Willard, in St. John’s 
Chapel, Westminster, London, on the afternoon of February 23, 
the following hymn was sung:] 


Now the laborer’s task is o’er; 
Now the battle-day is past; 
Now upon the farther shore 
Lands the voyager at last. 
Father, in Thy gracious keeping 
Leave we now Thy servant sleeping. 


There the tears of earth are dried; 
There its hidden things are clear; 
There the work of life is tried 
By a juster Judge than here. 
Father, in Thy gracious keeping 
Leave we now Thy servant sleeping. 
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“Earth to earth, and dust to dust;” 
Calmly now the words we say; 
Left behind we wait in trust 
For the resurrection day. 
Father in Thy gracious keeping 
Leave we now Thy servant sleeping. | 
—J. Ellerton. 


At Rest. 


Weeping?. But why? 
Not for that calm, sweet face, with veiled eyes,— 
That quiet sleeper, resting from his pain? 
You would not waken him to toil and strife, 
To suffer mortal woes and care again? 
*Tis good to die. 


Still weeping, friend? 
The babe that sleeps upon its mother’s arm 
In perfect, sweet content draws gentle breath: 
No other rest like that, more free from care, 
Save the one dreamless sleep of blessed death,— 
Of pain the end. 


Then weep no more. 
Another one you love has gone his way, 
Passed over life’s rough road, and gained his quest. 
Your ways lie severed for a little while; 
You linger here, but he has won his rest,— 
Has gone before. 


Weep not for him. 
Weep for the living, if you needs must weep,— 
For those who, groping still along the way 
Of tangled life, falter and faint and fall. 
And yet must struggle on to perfect day, 
Through twilight dim. 
—Anna Harris Smith. 
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The World Invisible. 


It lies around us like a cloud— 
A world we do not see; 

Yet the sweet closing of an eye 
May bring us there to be. 


Sweet souls around us watch us still; 
Press nearer to our side; 

Into our thoughts, into our prayers, 
With gentle helpings glide. 


Let death between us be as naught, 
A dried and vanished stream; 
Your joy be the reality, 
Our suffering life the dream. 
—Harriet Beecher Stowe. 


He Will Not Forget. 


What if, mind and thought decayed, 
Old, I lose Thee from my ken, 
Thou chiefest of the sons of men, 

And Thy worth from memory fade; 
O! most loving Lord, what then? 


Nay, but Thou wilt not forget; 
In Thy memory lives my boast ; 
On the everlasting coast 
Thou wilt meet and own me yet, 
To the end and uttermost. 
—Jean Ingelow. 
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Homeward Bound. 


To my beloved ones my steps are moving; 
Not hard the road that ends in love and home; 
Have done my eyes, have done my feet, with roving; 
’Tis to the well-known gate I look and come. 


Your watch is now on the eternal mountains ; 
Our eyes are gazing upward from afar; 

Your rest is now by the clear-welling fountains ; 
Ours is the journey still, the toil, and war. 


Years have gone by since the last words were spoken, 
O, loved and saved, how gladly shall we meet, 
In the home city where no ties are broken, 
Where love is perfect, fellowship complete. 
—Horatius Bonar. 


Loose the Cable—Let Me Go. 


[Found in the desk of Mrs. Charlotte Phelps after her death.] 


No more working in the vineyard, 
No more struggling in the fight; 
Stand I here with loins all girded, 
Ready for my upward flight. 
Sweetly o’er my spirit, fainting, 
Peace from heaven seems to flow; 
Seek no longer to detain me; 
Loose the cable—let me go. 


Holy angels round me hovering, 

Their light forms I almost see; - 
Golden harp and crown immortal 

They are holding out to me. 
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Endless joys, eternal pleasures, 
Soon on me they will bestow ; 

From their presence do not keep me; 
Loose the cable—let me go. . 


But a little season only 

Ere the hearts that here are one 
Shall forever be united 

In the realm beyond the sun. 
Love cannot be quenched by dying, 

But will stronger, purer grow; 
Wipe away the tears at parting; 
Loose the cable—let me go. 


When so near the holy city, 
Even at its pearly gate, 

While its songs are wafted to me, 
Would you have me longer wait? 

O, the joy that fills this moment! 
O, the happiness I know! 

Seek no longer to detain me; 
Loose the cable—let me go. 


The Immortal Land. 


There is a land immortal, 
The beautiful of lands; 
Beside its ancient portal 
A silent sentry stands; 
He only can undo it, 
‘And open wide the door; 
And mortals who pass through it 
Are mortal nevermore. 
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Though dark and drear the passage 
That leadeth to the gate, 
Yet grace attends the message, 
To souls that watch and wait; 
And at the time appointed 
A messenger comes down, 
And guides the Lord’s anointed 
From cross to glory’s crown. 


Their sighs are lost in singing, 
They’re blessed in their tears ; 
Their journey heavenward winging, 
They leave on earth their fears; 
Death like an angel seemeth, 
“We welcome thee,” they cry; 
Their face with glory beameth— 
Tis life for them to die! 
—T. Mackellar. 


Alleluia! 


Our bodies, moldering to decay, 

Are sown to rise to heavenly day; 

For He by rising burst the way. 
Alleluia! 


And he, dear Lord, that with Thee dies, 

And fleshly passions crucifies, 

In body like to Thine shall rise. 
Alleluia ! 


O, grant us, then, with Thee to die,. 
To spurn earth’s fleeting vanity, 
And love the things above the sky. 
Alleluia ! 
—Old Latin hymn. 
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True Rest. 


God sends sometimes a stillness in our life, 
The bivouac, the sleep, : 
When on the silent battlefield the strife 
Is hushed in slumber deep; 
When wearied hearts exhausted sink to rest, 
Remembering not the struggle nor the quest. 


He giveth rest more perfect, pure, and true 
While we His burden bear; 

It springeth not from parted pain, but through 
The accepted blessing there; 

The lesson pondered o’er with thoughtful eyes, 

The faith that sees in all a meaning wise. 


Deep in the heart of pain, God’s hand hath set 
A hidden rest and bliss: 
Take as His gift the pain, the gift brings yet 
A truer happiness. 
God’s voice speaks through it all the high behest 
That bids His people enter into rest. 
—Lucy Fletcher. 


They Meet and Are Satisfied. 


They meet tonight, the one who closed his eyes 
Unto the pain forever and the woe, 

And one who found the mansions in the skies 
In all their splendor long, long years ago. 


What will they say when first their eyes shall meet? 
Or will a silence take the place of words, 

As only saints can know how strangely sweet 
A rapture such as only heaven affords? 
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Will she who went before ask first for those 
Left far behind, those whom she loved so well? 
Or will the other, new to heaven’s repose, 
Question of all its meaning—who can tell? 


And will they wander where the flowers are deep: 
Beneath their feet there in the pastures green, 

Where fadeless blossoms o’er the hillsides creep, 
And where no piercing thorns are ever seen? 


One went so long ago, and one tonight 
Took the long journey far across the tide; 
This only do I know, they meet tonight, 
And meeting, both, I know, are satisfied. 
—British Weekly. 


Heaven. 


Life changes all our thoughts of heaven; 
At first we think of streets of gold, 

Of gates of pearl and dazzling light, 

Of shining wings and robes of white, 

And things all strange to mortal sight. 
But in the afterward of years 

It is a more familiar place, 

A home unhurt by sighs or tears, 

Where waiteth many a well-known face. 
With passing months it comes more near. 
It grows more real day by day, 

Not strange or cold, but very dear— 

The glad home land not far away, 

Where none are sick, or poor, or lone, 

The place where we shall find our own. 
And as we think of all we knew 

Who there have met to part no more, 
Our longing hearts desire home, too, 
With all the strife and trouble o’er. 


—Browning. 
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Dead Leaves. 


Ye dainty mosses, lichens gray, 
Pressed each to each in tender fold, 

And peacefully thus, day by day, 
Returning to their mold; 


If we, God’s conscious creatures, knew 
But half your faith in our decay, 

We should not tremble as we do 
When summon’d clay to clay. 


Ye dead leaves, dropping soft and slow, 
Ye mosses green and lichens fair, 
Go to your graves, as I will go, 
For God is also there. 
—Miss Muloch. 


Why Complain of Death? 


The noblest songster of the gale 

Must cease when winter’s frowns appear; 
The reddest rose is wan and pale 

When autumn tints the changing year. 


The Dying Hour. 


The dying hour, which mortals often dread, 
Is but transition sweet, so gently led 
Is the departing soul. 
What joy to hear the loving Father say, 
“Child, this is home; this is thy glad birthday!” 
—Jennie Elizabeth Gates. 
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The fairest flower on earth must fade, 

The brightest hopes on earth must die ; 
Why should we mourn that man was made 

To droop on earth, but dwell on high? 
The soul, th’ eternal soul, must reign 

In worlds devoid of pain and strife; 
Then why should mortal man complain 

Of death, which leads to happier life? 

—Tennyson. 


Rest. 


Not with the ears I hear; 
Not with the eyes I see: 
Night and the day are near, 
Yet they are naught to me. 
Green grows the grass above, 
Birds to my graveside come— 
Only the feet I love 
Thrill through my lonely home! 


Naked to God’s clear eyes 
Since the warm vesture died, 
Here, where the body lies, 
Here doth the soul abide; 
Bred of the heart and brain, 
Child of their marriage—how 
Frail was its garb of pain! 
God’s peace enwraps it now. 


When to my soul you come, 
Missing the body so, 

Think not that I am dumb— 
All of your grief I know. 
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It is my voice you hear, 
When, loving life so well, 

You feel no passing fear 
With my glad soul to dwell! 


Here, in this narrow bed, 
God gives me clearer eyes— 
All that I did and said 
Lives on for Paradise! 
So simple heaven is— 
Life is but truly blest 
When Death in speechless bliss 
Holds wide the Door of Rest! 
, —Fred G. Bowels. 


Longing for Home. 


O Paradise! O Paradise! 
Sweet garden of the blest! 

May I be soon within thy walls, 
Enjoying all thy rest! 


My soul is longing for the time 
When He shall bid me come, 
And leave this dreary region here 

And hasten to my home. 


Why should I linger longer where 
But sin and sorrow reign? 

Why should I not at once depart 
And fairer climes regain? 
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’Tis Paradise, my heart’s dear home, 
I sigh to reach so soon; 

My soul would rest in Jesus’ breast, 
In peace and joy alone. 


Groping Alone. 


Again down life’s dim labyrinth 
I grope my way alone, 
While madly through the midnight sky 
Black, hurrying clouds are blown, 
And thickly, in my tangled path, 
The sharp, bare thorns are sown. 
Yet firm my foot, for well I know 
The goal cannot be far, 
And ever, through the rifted clouds, 
Shines out one steady star; 
For when my guide went up, He left 
The pearly gates ajar. 
—Fanny Forrester. 


Life. 


Forenoon and afternoon and night,—Forenoon, 
And afternoon, and night,—Forenoon, and—What! 
The empty song repeats itself. No more? 

Yea, that is Life: make this forenoon sublime, 

This afternoon a psalm, this night a prayer, 

And Time is conquered, and thy crown is won. 


—Edward Rowland Sill 
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Suspiria. 
Take them, O Death! and bear away 
Whatever thou canst call thine own! 
Thine image, stamped upon this clay, 
Doth give thee that, but that alone! 
Take them, O grave! and let them lie 
Folded upon thy narrow shelves, 
As garments by the soul laid by, 
And precious only to ourselves! 
Take them, O great Eternity! 
Our little life is but a gust, 
That bends the. branches of thy tree, 
And trails its blossoms in the dust. 
—Henry W. Longfellow. 


To Set Thy Spirit Free. 


So live that when death comes to thee, O friend, 
His hand upon thy door may not affright; 
That whether comes he in the starless night, 
At dawn, or noon, grim fear shall not attend 
Upon his kindly step; his touch will be 
God’s sign and seal to set thy spirit free. 
—M. Sheffey-Peters. 


There is No Death. 


There is no death! 
> A 3” 
We say, “Their sun goes down to rise upon a fairer shore. 


But, nay, the sun shines ever. 
We turn our faces from the light and cry, “The darkness 


comes!” 
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There is no night! 
Our loved ones go beyond our longing sight; 
We wrap the clouds about our heads and say ’tis night ; 
But in God’s sunlight they and we forever stand— 
’Tis only vapor hides them from our eyes. 
—Letitia Rounsville Knapp. 


Thou Shalt Never Die. 


O listen, man! 
A voice within us speaks the startling word, 
“Man, thou shalt never die!’ Celestial voices 
Hymn it around our souls; according harps, 
By angel fingers touched, when the mild stars 
Of morning sang together, sound forth still 
The song of our great immortality ! 
Thick-clustering orbs, and this our fair domain, 
The tall, dark mountains, and the deep-toned seas 
Join in this solemn, universal song. 

—Richard Henry Dana. 


“She Is not Dead.” 


She is not dead, the child of our affection— 
But gone unto that school 

Where she no longer needs our poor protection 
And Christ Himself doth rule. 


In that great cloister’s stillness and seclusion, 
By guardian angels led, 

Safe from temptation, safe from sin’s pollution, 
She lives whom we call dead. 
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Day after day we think what she is doing 
In those bright realms of air; 

Year after year, her tender steps pursuing, 
Behold her grown more fair. 


Thus do we walk with her and keep unbroken 
The bond which nature gives, 
Thinking that our remembrance, though unspoken, 
May reach her where she lives. 
—Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


To a Friend Departed. 


Not thee we mourn, O friend, as fall the tears; 
Thine is the rest, the glory and the gain: 

We grieve that we, more lonely, walk the years 
And weaker turn to earthly toil and pain. 

But brighter are the skies since thou art there, 
Warmer the welcome after parting tears; 

The farewell that we breathe uplifts the prayer 
That soon may dawn for us God’s golden years. 

—Wm. R. Duryee. 


Soul’s Rainbow. 


Not in the time of pleasure 
Hope doth set her bow, 
But in the sky of sorrow, 
Over the vale of woe. 
Through gloom and shadow look we 
On beyond the years ; 
The soul would have no rainbow 
Had the eyes no tears. 
—John Vance Cheney. 
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The Heavenly Home. 


There is a heavenly home, 
Far from earth’s thorny road, 
On which as wanderers we roam 
Toward that desired abode. 
Erelong we shall discern 
How bright its portals shine; 
Beyond the starry world they burn 
In radiancy -divine. 


On Faith’s triumphant wing 
We view that home above, 

Where saved and happy spirits sing 
The melodies of love. 

From that ecstatic throng 
Glad anthems fill the skies, 

And o’er the plains of heaven prolong 
Their choral harmonies. 


When all the blest shall wake 
Those songs of endless joy, 
And striking harps of gold partake 
Of that divine employ, 
We shall have joined the choir 
That through the ages long 
Will lift a rapturous anthem higher 
Than notes of angel’s song. 
—Enoch L. Fancher. 


~ 


“O Holy Spirit, Sent of God.” 


O Holy Spirit, sent of God, 
In whom all gladness lies, 
Refresh my soul, lift off her load, 
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From Thee all sadness flies ; 


Thou know’st the glories yet to come, 


The joy, the solace, of that home 
Where we shall one day rise. 


There in Thy presence we shall see 
Glories beyond our ken; 


The cross known here to none but Thee 


Shall turn to gladness then; 


There smiles for all our tears are given, 
And for our woes the joys of heaven: 


Lord, I believe! Amen. 
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—Paul Gerhardt. 


No Death. 


There is no friend of mine 
Laid in the grave to sleep; 

No grave or green or heaped afresh 
By which I stand and weep. 


Who died! What means that word 
Of men so much abhorred? 

Caught up in clouds of heaven to be 
Forever with the Lord. 


Thank God! for all my loved 
That out of pain and care 


Have safely reached the heavenly heights, 


And stay to meet me there. 


—Pheebe Cary. 
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The Beyond. 


It seemeth such a little way to me, 

Across to that strange country, the Beyond: 
And yet not strange, for it has grown to be 

The home of those of whom I am so fond; 
They make it seem familiar and most dear, 
As journeying friends bring distant countries near. 


So close it lies that, when my sight is clear, 
I think I see the brightly gleaming strand; 

I know, I feel that those who’ve gone from here 
Come near enough to touch my hand. 

I often think, but for our veiled eyes, 

We should find heaven round about us lies. 


I cannot make it seem a day to dread 

When from this dear earth I shall journey out 
To that still dearer country of the dead, 

And join the lost ones so long dreamed about. 
I love this world, yet shall I love to go 
And meet the friends who wait for me, I know. 


I never stand about a bier and see 

The seal of death set on some well-loved face, 
But that I think, One more to welcome me 

When I shall cross the intervening space 
Between this land and that one over there— 
One more to make the strange beyond seem fair. 


And so for me there is no sting to death, 
And so the grave has lost its victory ; 
It is but crossing, with abated breath ~ 
And white, set face, a little strip of sea, 
To find the loved ones waiting on the shore, 
More beautiful, more precious than before. 


—Anon. 
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Joy With Sorrow. 


In every shadow of a sorrow 
Joy shall bud and bloom; 

Every yesterday and morrow 
Holds both sun and gloom. 


Weep awhile, but rainbows rafter 
Every sky of storm; 

Out of weeping trembles laughter 
Ashes keep hearth coals warm. 


Hearken not alone to tolling, 
Noon and roses come; 
Souls that wear the night’s black stoleing 
Find white stars at home! 
—Louise Dunham Goldsberry. 


He Knows. 


Just why I suffer loss 
I cannot know. 
I only know my Father 
Wills it so. 
He leads in paths I cannot understand, 
But all the way I know is wisely planned. 


My life is only mine 
That I may use 
The gifts He lendeth me 
As He may choose. 
And if in love some boon He doth recall, 
I know that unto Him belongeth all. 
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I am His child, and I 
Can safely trust; 
He loves me and I know 
That He is just: 
Within His love I can securely rest, 
Assured that what He does for me is best. 
—Presbyterian Journal. 


“Blessed Are They That Mourn.” 


Deem not that they are blest alone 
Whose days a peaceful tenor keep; 
The anointed Son of God makes known 
A blessing for the eyes that weep. 


The light of smiles shall fill again 
The lids that overflow with tears; 

The weary hours of woe and pain 
Are promises of happier years. 


There is a day of sunny rest 
For every dark and troubled night; 
And grief may bide an evening guest, 
But joy shall come with early light. 


Nor let the good man’s trust depart, 
Though life its common gifts deny, 
Though with a pierced and broken heart, 
And spurned of men, he goes to die. 


For God has marked each sorrowing day, 
And numbered every secret tear; 
And heaven’s long age of bliss shall pay 
For all his children suffer here. 
—William Cullen Bryant. 
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Do They Remember? 
Do they remember who have passed death’s portals, 
The friends they loved on earth in days gone by; 
There in the blessed land of the immortals 
The yearning faces left beneath the sky? 


And if remembering, how can they be joyous, 
Even in that land where sorrow is unknown; 
Nor even hear amid the heavenly chorus 
Earth’s heartbreaks mingling their sad undertone? 


We love enough to spare the loved one trial; 
God loves enough to send the needed pain, 

The cross, the sufferings, the seif-denial, 
The earthly loss that brings eternal gain. 


So must it be, that, dwelling there so near Him, 
Knowing the joy that from our pain must come, 
‘Our loved ones wait, knowing that they shall hear Him, 
In His good time say, “Weary ones, come home!” 
—Wakefield. 


“T Shall Be Satisfied.” 


Not always can I feel the Saviour’s guiding, 
Nor hear Him speaking words of cheer the while; 
Not always does the sunlight seem abiding 
As when I see His tender, loving smile. 
But some bright day, when I from earth shall sever, 
That wondrous smile on me shall then abide; 
And then from out His presence wand’ring never— 
“T shall be satisfied.” 
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Sometimes how rough the way, dark shadows bending 
Above my weary head as on I go, A 
Life’s toilsome journey slowly, sadly wending. 
The thorns of grief encompass me below, 
A little while my heart with pain shall quiver, 
A little while by sterile woe be tried; 
When I awake beyond the silent river— 
“T shall be satisfied.” 


All doubt at rest, all mournful discord banished, 

All trivial strife and disappointment o’er; 
With those beloved, long from earth’s fireside vanished, 

Safe in the Father’s home for evermore, 
Tempted no more on worldly crowns to ponder, 

And to forget Him who for me hath died. 
If I behold Him in the light up yonder— 

“T shall be satisfied.” 
—Beatrice Clayton. 


God Watcheth. 


My child woke crying from her sleep; 
I bended o’er her bed, 

And soothed her, till in slumber deep 
She from the darkness fled. 


And, as beside my child I stood, 
A still voice said to me: 
“Even thus thy Father, strong and good, 
Is bending over thee.” 
—George Macdonald. 
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In Night and Storm. 


O life, so full of storm and stress, 
O bitter wind, Euroclydon, 
That strews the shore with shipwrecked hopes, 
What shall our sad hearts rest upon? 
Come, blessed angel of the Lord, 
Stand thou beside us, calm and strong; 
Hide thou our lives with Christ in God, 
And change our sorrows to a song. 
—A. E. Woodworth. 


Be Patient and Be Wise. 


Be patient and be wise! The eyes of Death 
Look on us with a smile; her soft caress, 

That stills the anguish and that stops the breath, 
Is Nature’s ordination, meant to bless 

Our mortal woes with peaceful nothingness. 
Be not afraid! The power that made the light 
In your kind eyes, and set the stars on high, 
And gave us love, meant not that we should die 
Like a brief day-dream quenched in sudden light. 
Think that to die is but to fall asleep, 

And wake refreshed where the new morning breaks 
And golden day her rosy vigor takes 

From winds that fan Eternity’s fair height 


And white crests of God’s perpetual deep. 
—William Winter. 
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In Tenebris. 
When the mists of pain are thickest 
And the storm is at its height, 
When, bewildered and affrighted, 
We stumble without light, : 
When the old props faint and fail us 
And the old hopes fade and flee, 
O Lord! most kind, most pitiful, 
Whom have we left but Thee? 


When youth and beauty in their prime 
Are withered at a breath, 

When the very life of life is quenched 
By the chill hand of Death, 

When the leafage we call happiness, 
Is stripped off utterly, 

O Lord! the Lord who changest not, 
Whom may we trust save Thee? 


What can we do but lighten 
Our half-despairing hold 
Upon Thy sure and steadfast word, 
Thy seamless garment’s fold? 
Anchor of drifting, struggling hearts, 
Sore vexed by wind or sea, 
O Lord, the everlasting Lord, 
Our only hope is Thee ! 


Through blackest night, ’mid wildest wave, 
In heights and depths unknown, 
We stay us on that faithfulness 
Which never failed its own. 
Beaten and blown and buffeted, k 
And long the way may be, 
But blessed the way, O pitying Lord! 
If but it ends in Thee. 
—Susan Coolidge. 
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Peace. 


Peace, perfect peace, death shadowing. us and ours: 
Jesus has vanquished death and all its powers. 
Peace, perfect peace, with loved ones far away; 
In Jesus’ keeping we are safe, and they. 

—E. H. Bickersteth. 


* My Prayer. 


I pray for strength, O God! 
To bear all loads that on my shoulders press 
Of Thy directing or Thy chastening rod, 
Lest from their growing stress 
My spirit sink in utter helplessness. 


I pray for strength to run 
In duty’s narrowest paths, nor turn aside 
In broader ways that glow in Pleasure’s sun, 
Lest I grow satisfied, 
Where Thou, from me, Thy smiling face must hide. 


I pray for strength to wait, 

Submissively, when I cannot see my way; 

Or, if my feet would haste, some close-barred gate 
Bids my hot zeal delay, 

Or, to some bypath, turns their steps astray. 


I pray for strength to live 
To all life’s noble ends, prompt, just, and true, 
Myself, my service, unto all to give, 

And giving, yet renew 
My store for bounty, all life’s journey through. 
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I pray, O God, for strength, 
When, as Life’s love and labors find surcease, 
Cares, crosses, burdens, to lay down at length, 
And so, with joy’s increase, ~ 
To die, if not in triumph—in Thy peace. 
—William C. Richards. 


Outward Bound. 


The hour has come. Strong hands the anchor raise; 
Friends stand and weep along the fading shore 
In sudden fear, lest we return no more, 

In sudden fancy that he safer stays 

Who stays behind; that some new danger lays 
New snare in each fresh path untold before. 

Ah, foolish heart! in fate’s mysterious lore 
Is written no such choice of plan and days; 
Each hour has its own peril and escape; 
In most familiar things’ familiar shape 

New danger comes without or sight or sound; 

No sea more foreign rolls than breaks each morn 
Across our threshold when the day is born; 

We sail at sunrise daily “outward bound.” 

—Helen Hunt Jackson. 


Deep Grief. 


O that they would not comfort me! 
Deep grief cannot be reached: 

Wisdom, to cure a broken heart, 
Must not be wisdom preached. 
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Deep grief is better let alone, 
Voices to it are swords; 

A silent look will soothe it more 
Than the tenderness of words. 


Deep grief is not a past event; 
Ttis-a lite, a-state, 

Which habit makes more terrible 
And age more desolate. 


But am I comfortless? O no! 
Jesus this pathway trod; 
And deeper in my soul than grief 
Art Thou, my dearest God! 
—F. W. Faber. 


Like Tree, Like Life. 


I never see a leaf fall from a tree 
In autumn, golden-tinted, fluttering there, 

And leave the parent tree all stripped and bare— 
Robbed of its locks and waving in the breeze— 
But thoughts come o’er me in the quiet hours 

Of things above this earth of toil and strife. 
The seasons, guided by the unseen powers, 
Bear striking semblance to the human life. 
Like tree, like life—the springtime full of cheer, 
Youth and its budding promise, strength and hope; 
Then comes the summer with its broadening sphere 
The autumn next finds ripened life and tree— 
Whether the fruit be good we then shall see. 
Winter unbidden comes—locks thin, leaves fall, 
The old tree shivers, dies—and that is all! 
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But is it all? Another spring comes on; 
Another life is given the naked tree; 
And lo! ’tis better than the life that’s gone! 
It’s untimely death was not what seemed to be. 
Our life is so—the seasons all are spent, 
And, bowed with age, we droop ‘neath winter’s blast. 
We do not die! Life, like the tree is bent; 
Another spring will come—we’ll live again. 


Sonnet. 
(Written in a Church-yard.) 


A sweet and soothing influence breathes around 
The dwellings of the dead. Here on this spot, 
Where countless generations sleep forgot, 

Up from the marble tomb and grassy mound 
There cometh on my ear a peaceful sound, 
That bids me be contented with my lot, 
And suffer calmly. O! when passions hot, 
When rage or envy doth my bosom wound; 
Or wild designs— a fair deceiving train— 
Wreathed in their flowery fetters me enslave; 
Or keen misfortune’s arrowy tempests roll 
Full on my naked head,—O, then, again 
May these still, peaceful accents of the grave, 
Arise like slumbering music on my soul. 
—Blackwood’s Magazine. 


The Master’s Questions. 


Have ye looked for sheep in the desert, 
For those who have lost their way? 

Have ye been in the wild waste places 
Where the lost and wandering stray? 
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Have ye trodden the lonely highway, 
The foul and darksome street? 

It may be ye'd see in the gloaming 
The prints of wounded feet. 


Have ye folded home to your bosom 
The trembling, neglected lamb, 
And taught to the little lost one 
The sound of the Shepherd’s name? 
Have ye searched for the poor and needy, 
With no clothing, no home, no bread? 
The Son of Man was among them, - 
He had nowhere to lay his head. 


Have ye carried the living water 
To the parched and thirsty soul? 
Have ye said to the sick and wounded, 
“Christ Jesus makes thee whole?” 
Have ye told my fainting children 
Of the strength of the Father’s hand? 
Have ye guided the tottering footsteps 
To the shore of the “Golden Land’? 


Have ye stood by the sad and weary 

To smooth the pillow of death, 
To comfort the sorrow-stricken 

And strengthen the feeble faith? 
And have ye felt, when the glory 

Has streamed through the open door 
And flitted across the shadows, 

That I had been there before? 


—Selected. 
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When Will Be the Time? 


Ah! when will be the time 

For thee, my soul, to wing thy solemn flight? 
Shall it be day or night? 

Shall it be winter snow or summer prime? 
And will my death come slow, 

Or sudden as the lightning’s vivid blast? 

Ah me! I cannot say; but this I know, 
That come it must at last. 


O then, since thus I live 
Certain of death, uncertain of the day, 
This grace to me, immortal Saviour, give 
In Thy dear love, I pray; 
That whatsoe’er befall, 
Of good or ill, I evermore may be 
Ready, whenever sounds Thy solemn call, 
At once to answer Thee. 
—Ancient hymn, author unknown. 


When Baby Died. 


When the baby died, 
On every side 
Swift angels came in shining, singing bands, 
And bore the little one with gentle hands 
Into the sunshine of the spirit lands. 
And Christ the Shepherd said, 
Let them be led 
In gardens nearest to the earth. 
One mother weepeth over birth, 
Another weepeth over death: 
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In vain all heaven answereth. 
Laughs from the little ones may reach 
Their ears, and teach 
Them what so blind with tears they never saw— 
That of all life, all death, God’s love is law. 
—Helen Hunt. 


They Come No More. 


Look where we may, the wide earth o’er, 
Those lighted faces smile no more. 

We tread the paths their feet have worn, 
We sit beneath their orchard trees, 
We hear like them the hum of bees 

And rustle of the bladed corn; 
We turn the pages that they read, 

Their written words we linger o’er; 
But in the sun they cast no shade, 
No voice is heard, no sign is made, 

No step is on the conscious floor! 
Yet Love will dream and Faith will trust 
(Since He who knows our need is just), 
That somehow, somewhere, meet we must. 
Alas for him who never sees 
The stars shine through his cypress trees! 
Who hopeless lays his dead away, 
Nor looks to see the breaking day 
Across the mournful marbles play! 
Who hath not learned in hours of faith 
The truth to flesh and sense unknown, 
That Life is ever lord of Death, 
And Love can never lose its own. 

—John G. Whittier. 
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Longing and Listening. 


To stretch my hand and touch Him, 
Though He be far away; 
To raise my eyes and see Him 
Through darkness as through day; 
To lift my voice and call Him— 
This is to pray! 


To feel a hand extended 
By One who standeth near; 
To view the love that shineth 
In eyes serene and clear; 
To know that He is calling— 
This is to hear! 
—S. W. Duffield, D. D. 


He is at Rest. 


I cannot tell what form is his, what looks he weareth now, 
Nor guess how bright a glory crowns his shining seraph brow. 
The thoughts that fill his sinless soul, the bliss which he doth 
feel, 
Are numbered with the secret things which God will not 
reveal: 
But I know (for God hath told me this) that he is now at rest 
Where other blessed infants be on their Saviour’s loving 


breast. 

I know the angels fold him close beneath their glittering 
wings, 

And soothe him with a song that breathes of heaven’s divinest 
things. 


I know that we shall meet our babe (his mother dear and I) 
Where God for aye shall wipe away all tears from every eye. 
—John Moultrie. 
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God’s Faithfulness. 


Through blackest night, mid wildest wave, 
In heights and depths unknown, © 
We stay us on that faithfulness 
Which never failed its own. 
Beaten and blown and buffeted, 
And long the way may be, 
But blessed the way, O pitying Lord! 
If it but ends in Thee. 
—Susan Coolidge. 


Love and Death. 


And they? Do they, amid the host 
That throng along the golden street, 

A moment pause—in memory lost— 
And listen for our coming feet, 

While angels all around rejoice? 

Remember they our earthly voice? 

O! can those pearly gates above 

Shut out from them our yearning love? 


Or do they sometimes sit apart, 

And ponder on the precious past? 
Remember they, with loving heart, 

That trembling kiss—it was the last? 
They cannot sure forget its thrill; 
Its presence lingers round them still, 
For ’twas a soul—’twas not a breath— 
And love is mightier than death. 

—Jane T. H. Cross. 
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The Guests of God. 


“Why should we wear black for the guests of God?” 


From the dust of the weary highway, 
From the smart of sorrow’s rod, 
Into the royal presence, 
They are bidden as guests of God. 
The veil from their eyes is taken, 
Sweet mysteries they are shown, 
Their doubts and fears are over, 
For they know as they are known. 


For them there should be rejoicing 
And festival array, 
As tor the bride in her beauty 
Whom love hath taken away. 
Sweet hours of peaceful waiting, 
Till the path that we have trod 
Shall end at the Father’s gateway, 
And we are the guests of God. 
—Mary F. Butts. 


He is Faithful That Promised.’ 


O, you, 
Earth’s tender and impassioned few, 
Take courage to intrust your love 
To Him so named, who guards above 
Its ends, and shall fulfill! . 
Breaking the narrow prayers that may 
Befit your narrow hearts, away 
In His broad loving will. 

—Mrs. Browning. 
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Blessed Sleep. 


O blessed sleep! that will not break 
For tears, nor prayers, nor love’s sweet sake; 
O perfect rest! that knows no pain, 
No throb, no thrill of heart or brain; 
O life sublime beyond all speech, 
That only the pure through dying reach! 
God understands, and His ways are right; 
Bid His beloved a fond good night. 
—Anon.. 


The Sublime Transition. 


This is death. I see the light no- more, 
I sleep. 
But like a morning bird my soul 
Springs singing upward into the deeps of heaven, 
Through world on world to follow infinite day. 
—Dinah Muloch Craik. 


After Death. 


He who died at Azan sends 
This to comfort all his friends. 


Faithful friends! It lies, I know, 
Pale and white and cold as snow; 
And ye say, “Abdallah’s dead!” 
Weeping at the feet and head. 

I can see your falling tears, 
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I can hear your sighs and prayers; 
Yet I smile and whisper this— 
“T am not the thing you kiss; 

Cease your tears and let it lie; 

It was mine, it-is not ls 7 


Sweet friends! what the women lave 
For its last bed in the grave 

Is the hut which I am quitting, 

Is a garment no more fitting, 

Is a cage from which at last, 

Like a hawk my soul has passed; 

Love the inmate, not the room; 

The weaver, not the garb; the plume 

Of the falcon, not the bars 

Which kept him from the splendid stars! 


Loving friends! be wise, and dry 
Straightway every weeping eye; 
What ye lift upon the bier 

Is not worth a wistful tear. 

*Tis an empty sea-shell—one 

Out of which the pearl is gone: 
The shell is broken—it lies there; 
The pearl, the all, the soul, is here. 
*Tis an earthen jar whose lid 
Allah sealed, the while it hid 
That treasure of his treasury, 

A mind that loved him; let it lie! 
Let the shard be earth’s once more 
Since the gold shines in his store. 


Allah glorious, Allah good! . 
Now thy world is understood; 
Now the long, long wonder ends! 
Yet ye weep, my erring friends, 
While the man whom ye call dead, 
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In unspoken bliss, instead, 

Lives and loves you; lost, ’tis true, 
By such lights as shine for you; 
But in light ye cannot see, 

Of unfilled felicity— 

In enlarging paradise— 

Lives a life that never dies. 


Farewell, friends! Yet not farewell; 
Where I am ye too shall dwell. 

I am gone before your face 

A moment’s time, a little space; 
When ye come where I have stepped 
Ye will wonder why ye wept; 

Ye will know, by wise love taught, 
That here is all, and there is naught. 
Weep awhile, if ye are fain— 
Sunshine still must follow rain— 
Only not at death; for death, 

Now I know, is that first breath 
Which our souls draw when we enter 
Life, which is of all life center. 


Be ye certain all seems love 
Viewed from Allah’s throne above; 
Be ye stout of heart and come 
Bravely onward to your home! 
La Allah illa Allah! yea! 
Thou love divine! Thou love alway! 
He that died at Azan gave 
This to those who made this grave. 


—Edwin Arnold.. 
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Jest Awearyin’ For You. 


Jest a-wearyin’ for you 

All the time feelin’ blue, 

Wishin’ for you, wonderin’ when ~ 
You'll be comin’ home again, 
Restless—don’t know what to do— 
Jest a-wearyin’ for you. 


Keep a mopin’ day by day; 

Dull; in everybody’s way ; 

Folks they smile and pass along, 
Wonder’n’ what on earth is wrong, 
’Twouldn’t help ’em if they knew. 
Jest a-wearyin’ for you. 


Room’s so lonesome with your chair 
Empty by the fire place there: 
Jest can’t stand the sight of it, 

Go out doors and a-bit, 

And the woods is lonesome too, 
Jest a-wearyin’ for you. 


Comes the wind with soft caress, 
Like the rustlin’ of your dress; 
Blossoms fallin’ to the ground / 
Softly like your footsteps sound; 
Violets like your eyes so blue— 
Jest a-wearyin’ for you. 


Mornin’ comes. The birds awake. 
(Use to sing so for your sake) 

But there’s sadness in the notes 

That come thrillin’ from their throats; 
Seem to feel your absence too, 

Jest a-wearyin’ for you. 
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Evenin’ comes. I miss you more 
When the dark gloom’s in the door; 
Seems just like you aughter be 

There to open it for me. 

Latch goes tinklin’, thrills me through; 
Jest a-wearyin’ for you. 


Jest a-wearyin’ for you, 
All the time a feelin’ blue; 
Wishin’ for you, wonderin’ when 
You'll be comin’ home again 
Restless—don’t know what to do— 
Jest a-wéaryin’ for you. 
—Frank L. Stanton. 


What is Death? 


We note the worn-out pulses slowly quiver 

_ As life’s last tide is ebbing sadly through; 

We stand deside the darkly-rolling river, 

Whose bridgeless flood swells far from human view, 


And watch our comrades one by one departing 
To breast, unpiloted, the mystic stream 

Which we call death, and, from the cold brink starting 
Would fain forget the wild and troubled dream. 


But there is something beautiful in dying, 
In putting off awhile this mortal guise, 

And with pale hands the silver cord untwining 
Which holds the full-plumed spirit from the skies; 


After a summer day of toil and thirsting, 
To wander forth alone, yet not aione, 

Where cooling spray, from fountains ever bursting, 
O’er all the “shadowy vale” is gently thrown ; 
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To lay the weary head on a soft pillow, 
While loving eyes their vesper-watches keep, 
Lulled by the chant of the low-murmuring willow 
To a sweet, peaceful, dreamless sleep ; 


No more to watch for the morn’s early breaking, 
Hailed by the sweet-voiced robin’s gushing song ; 
’Tis to refresh us for eternal waking 
That we are left to slumber on so long; 


To put aside so cautiously the curtain 
Which hangs about this cradle of a home, 
And pass away into the dim uncertain 
From which no travelers with their tidings come. 


O! there must be some land of joy unmeasured, 
Where unmapped suns their living luster throw; 

Not all the worlds in wildest fancy treasured 
Could charm the wanderings of our loved ones so. 


And could we scan those fields of bright elysian, 
Whose rapturous beauties eye hast never seen, 
We would not wonder their enchanted vision 
Had lost its relish for the earth, I ween. 
—By Lizzie Gould. 


The Funeral. 


I was walking in Savannah, past a church decayed and dim, 

When there slowly through the window came a plaintive 
funeral hymn; 

And a sympathy awakened, and a wonder quickly grew, — 

Till I found myself environed in a little negro pew. 
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Out at front a colored couple sat in sorrow, nearly wild; 

On the altar was a coffin, in the coffin was a child. 

I could picture him when living—curly hair, protruding 
lip— 

And had seen perhaps a thousand in my hurried southern 
trip. 


But no baby ever rested in the soothing arms of death 

That had fanned more flames of sorrow with his little 
fluttering breath; 

And no funeral ever glistened with more sympathy pro- 
found 

Than was in the chain of tear-drops that inclasped those 
mourners round. 


Rose a sad old colored preacher at the little wooden desk— 

With a manner grandly awkward, with a countenance 
grotesque ; 

With simplicity and shrewdness on his Ethiopian face; 

With the ignorance and wisdom of a crushed, undying 
race. 


And he said: “Now don’ be weepin’ for dis pretty bit 0’ 
clay— 

For de little boy who lived dere, he done gone an’ run 
away! 

He was doin’ very finely, an’ he’ preciate your love; 

But his sure ’nuff Father wants him in de large house up 
above. 


“Now he didn’ give you dat baby, by a hundred thousan’ 
mile! 

He just think you need some sunshine, an’ he lend it for 
a while! 

An’ he let you keep an’ love it, till your hearts was big- 
ger grown; 

An’ dese silver tears you’re sheddin’s jest the interest on 
de loan. 
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“Here yer oder pretty chilrun!—don’t be makin’ it appear 

Dat your love got sort 0’ nop’lized by dis little fellow here; 

Don’ pile up too much your sorrrow on deir little mental 
shelves, 

So’s to kind 0’ set ’em wonderin’ if dey’re no account dem- 
elves! 


“Just you think, you pooah deah mounahs, creepin’ long 
o’er sorrow’s Way. 

What a blessed little picnic dis yere baby’s got to-day! 

Your good faders and good moders crowd de little. fellow 
round 

In de angel-tended garden of de big plantation ground. 


“An’ dey ask him, ‘Was your feet sore?’ an’ take off his 
little shoes, 

An’ dey wash him, an’ dey kiss him, an’ dey say, ‘Now 
what’s de news?’ 

An’ de Lawd done cut his tongue loose; den de little fel- 
low say, 

‘All our folks down in de valley tries to keep de hebbenly 
way.’ 


“An’ his eyes dey brightly sparkle at de pretty things he 
view ; 

Den a tear come, an’ he whisper, “But I want my pary- 
ents, too!’ 

But de angel chief musician teach dat boy a little song; 

Says, ‘If only dey be fait’ful dey will soon be comin’ ’long.” 


“An’ he'll get an education dat will proberbly be worth 

Seberal times as much as any you could buy for him on 
earth; E 

He'll be in de Lawd’s big school-house, widout no con- 
tempt or fear; 

While dere’s no end to de bad tings might have happened 
to him here. 
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“So, my pooh dejected mounahs, let your hearts wid 
Jesus rest. 

An’ don’ go to critercisin’ dat ar one w’at knows de best! 

He have sent us many comforts—he have right to take 


away— 
To de Lawd be praise an’ glory now and ever!—Let us 
pray.” —Will Carleton in Harper’s Weekly. 


Resignation. 


There is no flock, however watched and tended, 
But one dead lamb is there! 

There is no fireside, howsoe’er defended, 
But has one vacant chair! 


The air is full of farewells to the dying, 
And mournings for the dead; 

The heart of Rachel, for her children crying, 
Will not be comforted! 


Let us be patient! These severe afflictions 
Not from the ground arise, 

But oftentimes celestial benedictions 
Assume this dark disguise. 


We see but dimly through the mists and vapors; 
Amid these earthly damps 

What seem to us but sad, funeral tapers, 
May be Heaven’s distant lamps. 


There is no Death! What seems so is transition ; 
This life of mortal breath 

Is but a suburb of the life elysian, 
Whose portal we call Death. 
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She is not dead,—the child of our affection,— 
But gone unto that school 

Where she no longer needs our poor protection, 
And Christ himself doth rule. 


In that great cloister’s stillness and seclusion, 
By guardian angels led, 

Safe from temptation, safe from sin’s polution, 
She lives, whom we call dead. 


Day after day we think what she is doing 
In those bright realms of air; 

Year after year, her tender steps pursuing, 
Behold her grown more fair. 


Thus do we walk with her, and keep unbroken 
The bond which nature gives, 

Thinking that our remembrance, though unspoken, 
May reach her where she lives. 


Not as a child shall we again behold her; 
For when, with raptures wild, 

In our embraces we again enfold her, 
She will not be a child; 


But a fair maiden, in her Father’s mansion, 
Clothed with celestial grace; 

And beautiful with all the soul’s expansion, 
Shall we behold her face. 


And though at times, impetuous with emotion 
And anguish long suppressed, 

The swelling heart heaves, moaning like the ocean 
That cannot be-at rest—— 


, 


We will be patient, and assuage the feeling 
We cannot wholly stay; 

By silence sanctifying, not concealing, 
The grief that must have way. 
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The moon is up, the evening star 

Shines lovely from its home of blue— 
The fox-howl’s heard on the fell afar, 

And the earth is robed in a sombre hue; 
From the shores of light the beams come down, 
On the river’s breast, and cold grave stone. 


The kindling fires o’er heaven so bright, 
Look sweetly out from yon azure sea; 
While the glittering pearls of the dewy night, 
Seem trying to mimic their brilliancy; 
Yet all those charms no joy can bring 
To the dead, in the cold grave slumbering. 


To numbers wild, yet sweet withal, 
Should the harp be struck o’er the sleepy pillow; 
Soft as the murmuring, breezy fall, 
Of sighing winds on the foamy billow; 
For who would disturb in their silent bed, 
The fancied dreams of the lowly dead? 


Oh! is there one in this world can say, 
That the soul exists not after death? 

That the powers which illumine this mould of clay 
Are but a puff of common breath? 

Oh! come this night to the grave and see 

The sleepy sloth of your destiny. 


The night’s soft voice, in breathings low, 
Imparts a calm to the breast of the weeper: 
The water’s dash and murmuring flow 
No more will soothe the ear of the sleeper, 
Till he, who slept on Judah’s plains, 
Shall burst death’s cold and icy chains. 
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I’ve seen the moon gild the mountain’s brow, 
I’ve watch’d the mist o’er the river stealing, 
But ne’er did I feel in my breast till now, 
So deep, so calm, and so holy a feeling: 
Tis soft as the thrill which memory throws 
Athwart the soul in the hour of repose. 


Thou Father of all! in the worlds of light, 
Fain would my spirit aspire to thee; 
And thro’ the scenes of this gentle night, 
Behold the dawn of eternity: 
For this is the path, which thou hast given, 
The only path to the bliss of Heaven. 
—American Watchman. 


Hope Triumphant in Death. 


Unfading Hope! when life’s last embers burn, 
When soul to soul, and dust to dust return, 
Heaven to thy charge resigns the awful hour! 
Oh! then thy kingdom comes, Immortal Power! 
What though each spark of earth-born rapture fly 
The quivering lip, pale cheek, and closing eye! 
Bright to the soul thy seraph hands convey. 
The morning dream of life’s eternal day— 

Then, then, the triumph and the trance begin! 
And all the Phoenix spirit burns within! 


Oh! deep-enchanting prél’ude to repose, 
The dawn of bliss, the twilight of our woes! 
Yet half I hear the parting spirit sigh, 
It is a dread and awful thing to die! 
Mysterious worlds, untravell’d by the sun! 
Where Time’s far-wandering tide has never run, 
From your unfathom’d shades, and viewless spheres, 
A warning comes, unheard by other ears. 
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‘Tis Heaven’s commanding trumpet, long and loud 
Like Sinai’s thunder, pealing from the cloud! 
While Nature hears, with terror-mingled trust, 
The shock that hurls her fabric to the dust; 

And, like the trembling Hebrew, when he trod 

The roaring waves, and called upon his God, 
With mortal terrors clouds immortal bliss, 

And shrieks, and hovers o’er the dark abyss! 


Daughter of Faith, awake, arise, illume 
The dread unknown, the chaos of the tomb! 
Melt, and dispel, ye spectre-doubts, that roll 
Cimmerian darkness on the parting soul! 
Fly, like the moon-ey’d herald of Dismay, 
Chas’d on his night-steed by the star of day! 
The strife is o’er—the pangs of Nature close, 
And life’s last rapture triumphs o’er her woes. 
Hark! as the spirit eyes, with eagle gaze, 
The noon of Heaven, undazzled by the blaze, 
On heavenly winds that waft her to the sky, 
Float the sweet tones of star-born melody ; 
Wild as that hallowed anthem sent to hail 
Bethlehem’s shepherds in the lonely vale, 
When Jordan hush’d his waves, and midnight still 
Watch’d on the holy towers of Zion hill! 


Soul of the just! companion of the dead! 
Where is thy home, and whither art thou fled? 
Back to its heavenly source thy being goes, 
Swift as the comet wheels to whence he rose; 
Doom’d on his airy path awhile to burn, 

And doom’d, like thee, to travel ,and return.— 
Hark! from the world’s exploding centre driven, 
With sounds that shook the firmament of Heaven 
Careers the fiery giant, fast and far, 

On bickering wheels, and adamantine car; 
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From planet whirl’d to planet more remote, 

He visits realms beyond the reach of thought; 

But, wheeling homeward, when his course is run 

Curbs the red yoke, and mingles with the sun! 

So hath the traveller of earth unfurl’d 

Her trembling wings, emerging from the world; 

And, o’er the path by mortal never trod, 

Sprung to her source, the bosom of her God! 
—Campbell. 


Faith. 


I cannot see, with my small human sight, 

Why God should lead this way or that; 

I only know that he has said “Child, this the path,” 
Bitelivcanw tus te 


I know not why my path should be at times 

So straightly hedged, so strongly barred before— 

I only know God could keep wide the door; 
But I can only trust. 


I find no answer; often when beset 

With questions fierce and subtile on my way, 

And often have but strength to faintly pray, 
But I can trust. 


I often wonder, as with trembling hand 

I cast the seed along the furrowed ground, 

If ripened fruit for God there will be found; 
But I can trust. . 


I cannot know why suddenly the storm 

Should rage so fiercely round me in its wrath; 

But this I know—God watches all my path, 
And I can trust. 
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I may not draw aside the mystic veil 

That hides the unknown future from my sight, 

Nor know if for me waits the dark or light; 
But I can trust. 


I have no power to look across the tide, 
To see while here the land beyond the river, 
But this I know, I shall be God’s forever; 


Soslecanetrust: —Selected. 


Death Song. 


Lay me down beneaf de willers in de grass, 
Whar de branch’ll go a-singin’ as it pass. 
An’ w’en I’s a-layin’ low, 
I kin hyeah it as it go 
Singin’, “Sleep, my honey, tek yo’ res’ at las’.” 


Lay me nigh to whah hit meks a little pool, 
An’ de watah stan’s so quiet lak an’ cool, 
Whah de little birds in spring, 
Ust to come an’ drink an’ sing, 
And de children waded on de way to school. 


Let me settle w’en my shouldahs darps de load 
Nigh enough to hyeah de noises in de road; 
Fu’ I t’ink de las’ long res’ 
Gwine to soothe my sperrit bes’ 
Ef I’s layin’ ’mong de t’ings I’s allus knowed. 
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At The Gate. 


I knocked at the gate of heaven, 
I had searched to the ends of space, 
And peered at the souls who passed’ me, 
To find again her face. 
We had walked the world together, 
And loved in the world’s old way, 
And sinned and suffered and parted— 
Death left us much to say. 


I knocked at the gate of heaven, 
And I cried, “I love you so!” 
Through the bars of the gate she answered, 
“Such love we know not.. Go!” 
Yet, near the door I lingered; 
I cried, “Are you happy dear?” 
Through the bars of the gate, still bolted, 
She answered, ‘“‘I am here.” 
—Lorimer Stoddard. 


The Summer Land. 


"Tis not the time of singing birds 
And sweetly blooming flowers; 

That joyous happy time is past— 
How fleeting were the hours! 

And snowflakes fall from a gloomy sky 
On blighted summer bowers. 


The roses and the violets . 
Are sleeping in the dell, 

Where winter’s mantle, pure and white, 
Upon them softly fell; 

And there in that secluded place 
They now are hidden well. 
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The birds that fill the summer air 
With music soft and sweet 

Southward have flown, and in the south, 
That sunny clime, they meet, 

And high in southern trees they perch, 
While they their songs repeat. 


The running streams, the warbling birds, 
And opening buds in May— 

With such sweet sights and sounds to greet 
Us on a balmy day, 

Love’s lesson is not hard to learn, 
And in our hearts we say: 


“Some good and noble deed we'll do; 
To others’ woes give heed, 

Supplying cheerfully the wants 
Of all who are in need; 

By kind and loving acts we'll prove 
We are their friends indeed.” 


Has God e’er promised men who love 
To serve him here below 

Upon this changeful earth a boon, 
Or blessing to bestow, 

More freely when ’tis springtime fair 
Than in the time of snow? 


For all who wait upon the Lord, 
Who at all times will dare 
To lift the burdens of the weak 
And in their sorrows share, 
There is a land beyond the skies— 
’Tis always summer there. 
—Matilda Merrill. 


THE BEST THOUGHTS 
The Sleep. 


“He giveth his beloved sleep.’—Psa. 127-2. 
Of all the thoughts of God that are 
Borne inward unto souls afar 
Along the psalmist’s music deep, 
Now tell me if that any is 
For gift or grace surpassing this,— 
“He giveth his beloved sleep?” 


What would we give to our beloved? 
The hero’s heart to be unmoved, 

The poet’s star-tuned harp to sweep, 
The patriot’s voice to teach and rouse, 
The monarch’s crown to light the brows? 

“He giveth his beloved sleep.” 


What do we give to our beloved? 
A little faith all undisproved, 
A little dust to over weep, 
And bitter memories to make 
The whole earth blasted for our sake? 
“He giveth his beloved sleep.” 


“Sleep soft, beloved!” we sometimes say, 
But have no tune to charm away 

Sad dreams that through the eyelids creep. 
But never doleful dream again 
Shall break the happy slumber when 

“He giveth his beloved, sleep.” 


O earth, so full of dreary noises! 

O men, with wailing in your voices! 
O delved gold, the wailers heap! 

O strife, O curse, that o’er it fall! 

God strikes a silence through you all, 
And “giveth his beloved sleep.” 
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His dews drop mutely on the hill, 
His cloud above it saileth still, 
Though on its slope men sow. and reap. 
More softly than the dew is shed, 
Or cloud is floated overhead, 
“He giveth his beloved sleep.” 


Ay, men may wonder while they scan 
A living, thinking, feeling man, 
Confirm’d in such a rest to keep; 
But angels say—and through the word 
I think their happy smile is heard— 
“He giveth his beloved sleep.” 


For me, my heart that erst did go 
Most like a tired child at a show, 
That sees through tears the mummers leap, 
Would now its weary vision close, 
Would childlike on his love repose 
Who “giveth his beloved sleep!” 


And friends, dear friends, when it shall be 
That this low breath is gone from me, 
And round my bier ye come to weep, 
Let one, most loving of you all, 
Say: “Not a tear must o’er her fall— 
“He giveth his beloved sleep.” 
—Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


Life, Love and Death. 


Thank God for life! Life is not sweet always, 
Hands may be heavy laden, heart care full, 
Unwelcome nights follow unwelcome days; 
And dreams divine end in awakening dull, 
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Still it is life, and life is cause for praise; 

This ache, this restlessness, this quickening sting, 
Prove me no torpid and inanimate thing, 

Prove me of him who is of life the spring; 

I am alive—and that is beautiful. 


Thank God for love: though love may hurt and wound, 
Though set with sharpest thorns its rose may be. 
Roses are not of winter; all attuned 

Must be the earth, filled with soft air and free, 

And warm ere dawns the rose upon its tree. 

Fresh currents through my frozen pulses run, 

My heart has tasted summer, tasted sun; 

And I thank thee, Lord, although not one 

Of all the many roses blooms for me. 


Thank God for death! Bright thing with dreamy name; 
We wrong with mournful flowers her pure, still brow; 
We heap her with reproaches and with blame; 
Her sweetness and her fitness disallow, 
Questioning bitterly on the why and how; 
But calmly mid our clamor and surmise 
She touches each in turn and each grows wise. 
Taught by the light in her mysterious eyes, 
I shall be glad, and I am thankful now. 

—Susan Coolidge. 
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